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and Brahmanism ... oar we «= D244, 299 
Buddhist, Bhikshus, the Ajivikas 88, ff; 286, 


288, ff., 296 


Bithler, Prof , and the Ajivikas 286, £. 
Burma, food from ee ioe . 149 
Burmese, Bramas sta aa ia es 2d8 
Burnell, Dr. A, C., on Hindu Music... vee 163 


caiea, cash, kas, 2 coin «a: see w. 209 and n. 
Calendar, the Vedic 26, ff.; 45, ff,; 77, ff, 117, &. 


Cambodia, inscrips. in se gs ea ee 156 
caristia, Roman repasts mi ere ww. 112 


Carnatic, the, and the Aryans... tee ove 231 
Caste, and Géod Bhatta as ues we 12 
Castes in India, Ch. III. The Origins 10); I. 
Systems of Explanation 102, f,; II. Profes- 
sion as the Foundation of Caste 104, #; 
Race as the Foundation 108, f.; Oaste and 
the Aryan Constitution of the Family 110, 
ff; V.The Genesis of the Indian Caste 
129, ff; VI. Caste and the Indian Mind 135, ff. 


cattle diseases ... eae ace G. F. 68, ff, 
catur, small war ship os se «. 241 and n. 
Oave inscrips., Nasik jas ine 165, f. 
Ceylon, bronzes, and Indian 128; foodstuff 
from .. was des aes ‘ive we 1IL9 


Chabaris Emporium, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
said to refer to Kavirrippimpattinam .. 144 
Chaitanya, Bhakti leader ius ae we 300 
Chakrakoétta, Sakkaréttam ... ove 119, 126, £. 
Chakrapfini Sesha, Sanskrit author 251 and n.; 253 
Chalukyas, W., in 8. India 146, f.; and Chélas 


217, ff. 
Chandala, Namaheudra Caste ae 75, £. 
Chandi D&s, Bengali poet a. nes ee 299 
Chandi Dévi, goddess ... ies “is ee 299 
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Chandragupta IL, Vikramaditya 1, ff; 15; 

and Devagupta CO eT 2165, f. 
Chandaprakaga, k. eT 9,15 
Chandravati, Abt oes ‘és ate wwe 196 
chants, SAaman .. es wi bcs « 263 
Charadwa, vil., temples, etc., in we «CsG. FF. 652 


Charitrapura, tn., and aki placka 144 
Charitravardhana, writer sew 267 
Charles, I., and II., and the Shipman family 78,f, 
Chaturm4syay4jis, astronomical school 124 n., 292 


Chax, Oxus riv. . ‘ee sae wv GF, 46 
Chedi, Chedidega, Berar, etc., and the Kala- 
ChULIS ose wae ais ies nae . 142 
chelan, meaning of = w oe GF, 70 and n, 
chhakadt, an offering .. B G. F. 68 
Chhittarijadeva, k., grant of... 178, f. 
Chidambaram, Chitrakita we §=—- 2.0, 225 


Chintémani, Sesha, Sanskrit scholar 249, £, 253 
chiranjiva, an immortal ses w «GL FL54 
Chitor, Chitrakita, inscrip. ... vais wwe 196 
Chitrakita, Chitor inscrip. 196; or Chidam- 
baram, shrine, destroyed ... wee =: 2.20, 225 
Chola, kings, names of 23; and Pallavas 1485, 
£.; and Chalukyas’ in the 11th. cen. 217, ff; 


or Chiélis, Dasyus , ... au sew esa BOD 
Christ and Krishna a. — ie we §=15 
churamd, a sweet preparationre oe «GF. 56 
city, and caste so. ove soe vee 138, f. 
Cochin, tn., and A. de Souza... 208, 241, f. 


Cohala, bard, wrote a treatise on music ve 185 
coins, in Ajmer 183; of Ajayadeva and Soma- 


ladevi  .. vee ane ie ove 209, ££. 
colours, and music ave ae wae we 195 
COMCHS se coo nee ares GS FB 
commerce, English in Bengal 114; and Karikéla 148 


Comorin ¢c, re ee ve 141 and n., 142 
Contributions to Panjabi Lexicography, 
Series ITL,, contd. from Vol. XL, p. 310 
41,5 92,5 150, ff; 176, £2; 197, £f; 
212, £.; 242, £.; 267, #, 
Contributions to the Study of Ancient Hindu 
Music ss. ee os 157,425 185, ff; 254, ff. 
Cooke, H., Viceegovernor of Bombay under 
Charles IT. vee eee e6e cee YY 75 
Coorg, sandalwood from ose ove vee 149 
copper-plate grants, from Haidarfbéd 72: 
Telegu-Chéda ... see oe 146 
Correa, Gaspar, author of the Lendas da 
India wee aie eee 238, £. 


corn, as an offering =. one o G. F. 62 
Covenanters, the ‘cs aes oon eee ft 
Crane, Sir F., and G. Boughton “as we LEG 
Cuddapah dist., Chéla grants from ... ooo 147 


Cunningham, Gen. Sir A., and Ajayadeva’s 


COINS eve Ses sve sie ‘ds 209, ff. 


Dabistén, a work published in 18165 ... ooo «OY 
Dacaratha, Dasaratha 275 n., 276, ff., 282, 285 
Dadhicha, Dahiya family, to which Jayatra- 


simha belonged ‘ ; 5, f. 
Dakshindtya Bidhmanas to which the Seshas 

belonged see sag ove ave 247 
Dakshini Pandits at Benares... ie 7, ik. 
Dandi and Bhémaha .. ede ads 90, if. 


Dandin, author, and Alarhkdra literature 204, 
f.; 207, £.; The Nydsakara, and Bhimaha 282, ff. 


déravi, stringed instruments ... sae 188, f. 
Darsa sacrifice . - ae one 29R 
DaSaratha, k., and the Aatvikas ee &8, 286 


Dastur Aspendiarji Kimdin 175 and n; 
Dacaratha ww» 275 n, 276, f£., 282, 285 


Dasyus, thieves, applied to the Chélas ae 229 
Dattatraya, sage ess ace we «= CG. BY 44 
Davalshah Pir, shrine ... ‘i we «6G. FF, 62 
Davids, Prof. Rhys, and Asoka Edicts a7, ff. 


Day, Capt., on music 157, 161, 187,189 n., 191 


and n, 

Deccan, the, Pariydtra... ae jus wee 228 
Delhi, the Siw4lik pillar inscrip, in, 18; Jogini 

or Yoginipuras.  — os TT 85, f 
Devadhara, name in the Manglina inscrip.,.. 86 
Devaladevi, q. to Arnoraja ... ve vee LOG 
Devapala of Dhara, his Harsaudé inscrip. ... 20 
Devanandin, Pijyapada, author us woe 233 
Dévas and Asuras nee ies eis 194, £. 
Dhanazhjapya, author ... ore eve Ly VO, ALD 
Dharé Araéa, Dhérfvarsha,a Sinda 219 and n_ 
Dharé-Jagandtha plundered Véngi ... 217, f. 
Dharasena kings se vee ee, we 128 
Dharma and Buddha ... see ove see 299 
Dharmamangal, poems ... one ane woe 299 
dharmartha, for charity eee see we =85 
Dharma-Sétra, the, and the Ajivikas we 296 


Dharya Pir ove PTT wee ave G, F. 40 
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Dhaté, son of Aditi =.» sos eee «» 295 | Fire, domestic ... senate sa w. 113 
Dhhank, c. legend of ... see .G, F, 58, £. | Fivoz, Sassanian k.,and the Himas .. ... 267 
dhodh, cow’s mouth, stream os. w GF. 40 | Fochu, Pucho, Oxus riv. “es ‘es we 266 
Dhundhalimal, a recluse of Dhhank.. G. F. 58 | Folklore Notes from Gujarat and the Konkan, 
Dhruvadevi, Dhruvasvamini, q. vas ‘cn io Appendix ee ee one 37—72 
Dhvany4loka, treatise on Alarkara liter- family, Aryan Constitution of, and caste 110, ff. 

boge. : funeral, repasts 112, f.; customs of the Hinas 267 

BtRLE — eee a von ees sae 205, ff. 
Dhvanyalokalochana’ writer ... »» 141 and n. 


Dignaga, author, date of 244; contemporary 


with Kalidasa ... or ive eas ace: 257 
dikshd, initiation day «.. oo» 46, 53 n., 80, ff. 
diseases of cattle ba ia G. F, 68, ff. 
Divyastiricharita, a work which treats of the 

Cholas ... ‘a and - ae 230, ff. 
Dods, Dodias, Param4ra clan... sea w- 18 
Dom Jodo III., k. of Portugal 288, 241 


Dravidas, in S. India 228, f.;and Aryans 280, f. 
dramas, on the Rémdyana, list of 140, #2. 
Drona, mt. 264 ae sae wo. «=G. F, 56 
Durgapraséd, Mahamahopidhyaya, Pandit, 


and the poet Maytraja sae ere 139, ff. 
Durgar&ja, k.  ... ove ay ie . 183 
Durvinita, k., and Devanandin ace wee 233 
Dvidééha sacrifice “a 46, 48, 53 n. 77, 79 
Dvdraka, tn., and Ramesgvara. ... side wea, 39 
Dwarka, holy c. ... a os. G. FP, 38, 42, 62 


Edicts of Asoka o. eos eon 37, i 170, ff, 


Edinburgh, and Ab, Shipman... .. 73, f. 
Egypt and caste ‘ee ny eae wee 135 
Ekadandi=Ajivika .., Si wee =: 288, 290 
Ekdntika-dharma, religion, rise of ... oe 14 
Ekairika, Sama verses ... eae 62 and n. 
English commerce in Bengal... soe oo. 114 


Hpigraphic Notes and Questions, contd. from 
Vol, XL, p, 240~—XTI, Sahasrém-Rapnath- 
Brahmagiri Edict of Agoka 170, f€.; XIII. 


A New Kshatrapa Inscrip. ... eee wwe 173 
Hra of Lakshmana Sena, k. of Bengal 167, ff, 
fairg se iis waa oes -»G. EF. 63, ff. 
famine in Hindustan ... ees eee 231, £. 


Fell, Oapt., and the Hans? stone inscrip. of 
Prithviréja ... = - eas ve 17 
figures of speech in Alarnkara literature 204, ff. 


Gadhivamédnucharitam, a work by Sazkara 


Bhatta ss Se Pee a 
Gaga, VisveSvara Bhatta, Pandit see we 12 
gagarbedium, & Charm as. see w GG, F. 69 
Gandika, viv. ae. — G, F. 37 
Gandhara, co., and music ees sus vee LOS 
gandhara, gdndhdra-gréma musical terms 

254, 264, £. 

ganeshio, burglar’s instrument w «GF. ol 
Gangaikondacholapuram, c, and Vikramaditya 

VI, 218 

Ganges, riy. us oe wo GF. 37, ££, 46 

Gangetic region, wealth from ... dia we 149 

Ganpati, g. aga iss ‘ay we «6s Gs 71 

gauthids, an offering ... one » G,F.69 

Gargyanarayana, commentator ew. 117 and n. 

Gauri-pujan, holiday kept by women G. F, 49 


Gautama and sacrifices 77, 80; 122; and the 
Godavari sie ‘os we «=G. F, 37 
Gautamiputra SAtakarn ni ik. ‘aa sae ve 166 
Gavdim Ayana, general name for the Vedic 
Calendar 47, ff., 53 n., 78, f£.; 83, f.; Jyéti- 
shtdma ow. we Ll?, £., 123 
Gayd INSCYip, ae ese tee eee ve 168 
Gebalasha Pir, Shrine ... sue we G,F. 61 
genealogical tables, of the Sesha family 247 
n., 253; of the kings of Antarvedi... 252 n. 
ghinis, measures G. F. 57 and n. 
Ghatiyala inscrip. ose os oe we 183 
ghosts cee se soe G. F.40 and n.; 43 
Giridhara, contemporary of Krishna Sesha... 259 
Girndr, inscrip. 126; 207; kunds G. F. 89, 42, 


eee see 9ee 


ane eee 


ff., 46 

go, cow==intercalary days. 48, 49 and n,; 
cattle .. ase ee oe ce we 292 
Gobinda-dés, pada writer = ox tse oe 300 


G. F. 40 and n, 
G. F. 37, f., 45 

G. F, 54, ff, 
251, 258 
G. F. 70 


goblins «6 eos eee nee 
Godavari, riv. and Gautama .. 
Godlings, heroic... oes ose 
Gopindtha, Sesha, Sanskrit scholar ... 
Gorakhdev, 2. oc —s eve se5 ant 


“ 
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gordnis, unmatried girls, and married women 

G. F. 49, surdsanis a. see o. 72 and n. 
Govardhan, mt. ... tee aes ow GF. 44 


Govindrachandra, k, of Tandava 247, f., 251, f. 
Govindagupta, k., and Chandragupta w «OS 


Govinda, Sesha, commentator we «—- 248, BED 
graha-shanti, véstun ceremony w GF. 68 
gradma, village ... ese ove ae » 131 
grama, vousical term ees 254, f., 203, 264, f. 
Grammar, Persian, in Sanskrit an wid, ££. 


Greeks, and caste = 112, 114, 185, 188 

Grosset, M,, J, and Hindu music 157, 158 n., 
187, 188 n. 

gujakalpa, nargudikalpa, medicinal prepara- 
tion sas sks roe sie w= =G. FP. 52 
Gurjaras, Gijars, and Khasas as » 181 

Gujarat and the Konkan, the Folklore of, 
Appendix a. us or aa 31-72 
Gupta, kings 2; and the Hanas ane ooo 207 
Gupta-Vakataka copper-plate grant ... vue O14 


Hadoti, in Rajputéna, and the Dods... w 18 
Haidarabad, copper-plate grant from oe 72 
Haliddavasana, tn. of the Koliyans .. we 40 
Hamjamana, Hanjamana, tn. referred to in 
three Sildhira grants of the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th centuries ... ae ee «=: 173, ff. 
Hénsi, Asika, stone inscrip. of Prithviraja 
[Vikrama] Sarmhvat 1224 .., we 17, ff; 188 
Hanuman, ¢ legends of, ete. G. F. 4d, de 5G, 


59—63 
Haradatta, author of the Padamaiijart ww. 246 


Hiré, Rao Ratan Singh, Raji of Bandf, 


and Sir F. Crane ... one ra oe L116 
Haridatta, author of the Manasd-mangal ws. 299 
Hari Dikshita, commentator ... ceo von 2O4 
Harshacharita, the eae ose eis oe 232 
Harsauda stone inscrip. of Devapala... we 20 
Hebbar plate inscrips. ... se See we 298 
Helaraja, commentators ass ‘se vee 207 


Hehodorus, Greek ambassador, mentioned in 
INSCTIP, ore ove Ke ene or we §=13 

Heliodorus, son of Dion of Takshasila, a 
Bhigavata ... “eg 


or wae vee 278 
Hemachandra, on Kumarapala ‘ee we 195 
Herodotus, on caste in Ee ypters sve vee 185 
Hidimba, giantess ee o GF. 44 and n. 
Aijadds,eunuchs., oo... G. F. 56 


Himalayas, sacred mts. eae G. F. 43, 45 
Hindu music, ancient, contributions to the 
study of sine . 157, f£., 185, ££, 254, ff ; 
Hindu Pantheon, Moor’s se as wee 4 
Hinduization of the Aborigines: swelling 
of the Chandalla caste ace ius 70, £. 
Hindus, and pilgrim tax 11; f.; and Mahaw- 
madans 18; and caste 102, ff; 134, f., 
139,; 230, and Jains ... aes ses we Ad 
Hindustan, and the Aryans 227; and the 
Dravidians 229, f.; famine in... we Ql 
Hipkins, Mr., on ancient Hindu music 
191, £., 257, ff., 261 
Hiuen Tsiang, in 8. India see ve = 1b4 5 229 
History of Alazhkira Literature 124, ff, 204, ff. 
Hoernle, Dr., on the Guptas ... Mid taco. e, 
home ceremony we i we GF. 47, 68, 70 
Hormuzd, Bhrihaspati, planet, temple of ... 99 
Hultzsch, Prof., on inscrips, 23, on the Cho- 


Jas 218, 219 n., 226; and the Ajivikas 289, 200 
Hima, Gadhia, coins... oa bes ‘asi ed. 
Hanas of the Oxus Valley... 265, fE. 
Husen-per shrine ss eis ow §=6G. FL 59 
Ibbetson, Sir D., on Caste 101, 106 

and T., w. side abe ods oe 107, 118 
Iconography, Planetary, of the Sipasians, 

according to the Dabistin ... ane 99, f. 
Tatijéetchenni, Dlafijenni or Tlaiyon, father 

of Karikala ... at ae 147 
immigration, Brahman, into 8. India 227, ff. 


India, and Sanskrit literature 7 ; 5., and 
Buddhism etc. 88, 90—92; The Castes in 
101, ff., 129, ££.; bronzes from 128; visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang 144, 229; S., and the W. 
Chalukyas 146, f£.; Progress Report of the 
Linguistic Survey of, up to the year 1911] 
179, £2; Brahman immigration into 227, f£,; 

&., the Temples of 288, ff ; invaded by the 
Hdanas 267; Maps and Atlases of ww» 297, £, 

Indra, g. 26, ff; 31; an Aditya ...290, 293, 295, £. 

Indramahotsava, Ujjani, festival ... G. FL 47 

Inscriptions, some unpublished,—contd. from 
Vol. XL, p. 176—, 3 The Hans? Stone 
Inscription of Prithviraéja [ Vikrama ]-- 
Sathvat 122417, ff; 4, Anévida Stone, 
of Sarangadeva 20, f: 5. The Banswara 
Plates of Bhojadeva 201 ; 6 Nadol Plates 
of Pratépasizhha ase ve oes 202, f, 
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Inscription, the Manglina stone of Jayatra- 
sirnha ss side se Aes ide 85, ff. 

Inscriptions, Gupta 2, 8; 214, ff; Asoka 
18,£; Véudd 21, ff; of S. India 90; f.; Gir. 
nar 126, 207; Chéla, ete. 145; in Cambo- 
dia 156; Nasik Oave 165, f£; of Asoka- 
valla 167, ff.; Sahasrém etc. 170, ff; a new 
Kshatrapa 173; of Durgaraja, in Ajmer 
182, f.; Chitor etc. 196; in Dhod temple 
209, f£.; H. Chalukya 217, f£.; 226, f.; Sra- 
vana Belgola 231, f.; Mysore etc. 283; at 
Mankuwar 244; and the word ‘Bhagavata’ 


272: and the Ajtvikas ws ane 286, 289 
Iranians, and the Planets six ses ww. 99 
Irungovél dynasty se ces oo ove 149 
isha, food vee aus sas ae vee «47 
Italy, and the Aryans ... sus | ade .. 138 


Jagannatha, rhetorician, and Alarakara lit. 
erature 206, 208 
Jaina, faith, and the Ajivikas 88—90, 286, 
ff , 296; and Caste 135; and Buddhism 231; 
temples, grants to 203; Prakrits, grammar 


eee eee toe 


of 249; shrines aa ae G. F. 45 
Jaitrasizhha, Jayatrasivnha ... are 85, f. 
Jajaya, named in Manglana inscrip. ... we 86 
Jalalu’ddin, title of Akbar I... ais se, 4 
jalotsava, water festival as wv GF, 41 
janas and jatt sa. ne a ane » 130 
jangades, temple guards... ». 241 and n., 242 
Jatt, caste ss. cee ade ae see 129, f. 
Jatilavarman, inscrip. of aes see we §=28 


Jayachandra, Rathor of Kanauj én eee 209 
Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda we 20 
Jayadeva, reputed founder of Ajmer oe 183 
Jayangonda—Chdola, surname of two kings... 23 
Jayantabhatta, author of the Tattvachandra 250 
Jayasimnha, Chadlukya k., and Bhoja the 
Paramara soe or ae ove we 201 
Jayatrasihha, his Manglina stone inscrip. 85, ff. 
Jaynarayan, Bengali author ... ate vee 300 
Jetavana c. ves one ves sas we =89 
Jhampadi, goddess aes nes w GF, ol 
Jinamandana, writer, on Kumarapéla eve 196 
Jinendrabuddhi, and Bhémaha we 284; 246 
Jogini, c. Delhi ... wai as ie we 85 
Jones, Sir Wm.,, and Hindu music ...157, 18, ff. 
Jumna, Yamuna,viv. wv. GF. 37, 38, 43 
Jyotisham—Ayana, year with intercalary 
period “eves aoe savees 83 


Jydtishtéma, the Gavim-Ayana 77, 83, 117, ff. 
Kachharis of Kachhar, Hindu tribe ... ice. 46 
Kadab grant of Govinda ITI vai we 200 
Kadambari, by P. V. Kane, book-notice 24.4 
Kad&ram, captured by Rajéndrachéla II. 226, f. 


Kailasa, mt, ‘ou ae ‘ae we G.F. 45 
Kaivan, Sani, planet, temple of eae we 99 
Kakhadi, Aparakakhadi ‘ay ae . 166 


Kalachuri, princes of Chedi 142; or Kalacuris 

of Mahakogala, Haihayas of Ratnapura, 
coins of sue gs ote Kas 210, £. 
K4l-bhairav, g; legend of ase G.F. 70, 71 

Kélakach&rya, probably the famous Jaina 
teacher, and the Ajivikas ... 286, ff., 296 
Kalid&sa,and Kamandaki _,.. sae w. 156 

Kalidasa and the Hinas of the Oxus Valley 
265, fe. 

Kalidasa, on music 158, £.; and Alamkara 

literature 207, £.; and Sarhkaracharya, soli- 


cisms of 214; date of... eas oe we 2L6 
Kélika hill, near Girnar se wv. GF. 46 
Kalinga, and the Aryanised Dravidas we 230 


Kallinatha, commentator 163, 164 and n.; on 
MUSIC 4. ees oe ove sie 262 n. 

kalpa vriksha, magic tree ase w GF. 46 

Kalyana, K. of Antarvedi, patron of Krishna 


Sesha ... ans ibe ce w. «252 &n. 
Kamalakara, Sesha, commentator ... we 252 
Kamalalaya, Sk., Tiruvarur ... 222 n, 
kaman, an evil art ss es wv G.F63 
Kamandaki and Kélidasa sae see sis: 100 


Kanarese practice of using place names as 


surnames eee eae coe es we 72 
Kanarese co , and Buddhism... see we «89 
Kaiichanadevi, wife of Arnorfja = «.. «» 196 
Kaficht and Karikéla 146; and Raiménuja 

227; Dravida cap. 229; or Koil .. . 2al 
Kanét tribe Pr ee ise eee 180,f 
Kanhahini, vil. in the Nasik cave inscrip.,, 

and the modern Kavnai sw sa we 163 


Kanyakumari, tn.,inscrip. from — ws ee 


Kapila, sage vs ‘ise ose w GF. 37 
Karikala and His Times sue ive 144, ff. 
Karnatik system of music sx. ues ove 157 
karsha, measure of one tola ... ie we «85 
Bartikey, g. ees sine ee w GF. 50 
Kasatia, 2. end in ste w GF. 48 
Kashi, Kashipuri, Benares «. G. F. 38, 70 
Kashmtr, home of Vallabha ... es wwe 266 
Kasi, tn., and Rameévara oo re we «CD 
Kasi Ram, author aes vee on see 299 
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Katya&yana and Vararuchi ’ ee iden- 


tity of . eee sit ai . 125 
Kaveri, Ponni, riv. ae = a 144, ff, 
KAvirippdmpattinam, ancient Pugar . 144 
kaviwalds, songs ar ees vw ae B00 
Kavnai, the ancient Kanhahini «. 166 
Kdvydisharéa, date of ... ‘us ove 287 


Kédvydlamnkéra-sttra-vrittt, a work by ‘Vamans 1 
Kévydlankdra, a work by Bhamaha «. 90, 92 
Kévyaprakdéa, book notice a. wa «Cee 8 


kerges, vultures .. aes ose ove 99D, 
Kern, Prof., on the Ajtvikas w.. 286, ff., 296 
Khandavana, forest, burnt ee ae 
kharavd, cattle disease ... er «w GF. 69 
Khas, ancient Khasa tribe ... sae 180, f, 
Khét, khdt-muhurt, ceremony .. G. F.41, 68 
Khetola, cobra g. ive ve w GF. 61 
Khodiar Naté temple ... ‘ist veo. GH 67 
Khojas of Keshod Nae G. F. 59, 60 
Khor&ssfn, home of the Parsees = «ss . 175 
khuristar, temple refectory ... vor eve LOO 
Khushro Noshirwan, Shah, the Sassanian ... 156 
Khw&ja Mu’inu’ddin Chisti of Ajmer . 182 
Kielhorn, Dr. and the Jena Kings .., 167, ff. 
Kilhana, Gthilauta k. ... eis ca 17, f. 


Kirtan, SONGS — ase eve see eee ee 800 


Kisa—Sarakichchha a founder of the Ajtvi- 

kas ee Ae eae ies re 288, f£. 
Kissa-i-Sanjdn, Persian poem .., aie 174, f. 
Kodolia, in Gujarat, Hanuman temple at G. FP. 55 
Kohala, writer on music sine . 160 and n. 
Kondala, Kuntala By ice . 226 
Kongu dyn. - wee ane 282 
Konkan, find of giahdra Secitat in 170; and 

Bhoja the Paramara .. ose we 201 
Konkan and Gujaratee folklore ate. appen~- 

dix “6 rr . 37-72 
korada, eh for several kinds of pea 85, £. 
kori, garment, or earthen jar ... . 60 and n. 
Korumilli inserip. of Rajaraja Naréndra 


. 217 
koshthakas, granaries ... e oe wwe 17 
Krimikantha, nickname applica to a Chéla 
k, 228, ff. 
Krishna and Christ 15; temple of 18; 299, 
f.; ow GF, 44 
Rpihvesheniea. Rat of Nadine patron of 
learning - ae eee 300 
Krishna-dis, poet ” eee 800 
Krishna Sesha, Sanskrit Scheie os = O46, £. 
Krishndsrama ’ Sri, mahant ... or 


Krishna Yajurvéda, the quoted ox &1; 120, f, 


« 299 
see 173 
87; 1038, 107 


Krittivasa, poet ... ave ase a6 
Kshatrapa inscrip., a new one 
Kshatriyas, Dahiv&é ... “aa 


Kshemendra and Panini ‘és woe 125, 256, f, 
kudi, kudiydnavan, household, family, etc.... 72 
kulera, an offering i be vw GF, 69 


Kulottungachéla I, aléas of Rajéndrachdla 
II. eee eee aso ate 218, 220, 224. ff, 
Kumaradasa, author of the Janakf-harana, 


and the Ajivikas sof 0 see « 289 
Kumaragupta and Baladitya 2, 3; patron of 

Vasubandhu .. ‘vs nae ae 15, 244 
Kimarapéla, k. of Anhilwara, at war with 

Arnoraja 195, £, Kumarapaladeva... ww» 208 
kumbt, kutumbi, occupational term ... ve «72 
kundalan, circle sae wo G. £. 55 and n, 
kunds, sacred se es G. F. 39 
Kuntala, Kondala, co., and Vikramaditya VI, 226 
Kirattalvan and Raminyja ... Sve 221, £. 
kutapa, band of musicians . 159 


kuéumbi, a family man, and kumbi, kudi. G. F.72 


lakes, sacred as. se ve w G, F. 42 

Lakkad Pir, shrine of ins . G. F. 60 

Lakshmana oo « . 275 n., 277, 279, 282, ff. 
Lakshmana Sena, K, of Bengal, and his Era. 

167, ff. 

ldman-divo, a lamp ee » G.F.50 and n, 
Lanka, Ceylon 18; and Sita 277, 283; G. F, 

43, £., 54, 56 


lapsi, an offering tes vee w GF 48 

Latyayana, and the Vedic Calendar... 48, 51, f. 

77, ££., 83 

Lau Sen, hero os. tee oe wee 299 

Laukikanyayanjalt 31, ; a note on it . 21d 
Lavarndadi, unidentified vil, mentioned in 

QTANt ase eee aoe row , 208 


Lévi, M. Sylvain, works by 155; on one 
Eidicts os eee oss ae ope die 
Lexicography Panjabi, contributions to, contd. 
from Vol. XL. 310. 41, %; 92, ff. ; 150, f%, 

176, f£.; 197, f£ ; 212, f.; 242, f.; 267, ff, 

Ley, 3rd Harl of Marlborough, in Bombay... 74 

Leyden plate inscrips. ... eee 146, ff 

Lilapur, vil. legend of ... ei oe GP. 65 
Linguistic Survey of India, Progress Report 

of, up to the year 1911... sus 179, ff. 

Literature, Alamnkara q.v. .. 124, ff.; 204, £. 


170 


Literature, Sanskrit, maxims currentin 33, ff. 
Loharé, name in Manglana inscrip. ,.. we «86 
lubdhé réhah, desired ascent ses ea « 11g 
Lucas, Sir Gervase, Gov. of Bombay as 70 
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Lunar years Wes 57, ff; 61, ££; 71, 77, 79, ff. 
Luvaria, vil., legend of coe «= wes(i«iG PF, GD. 
madder, cultivated at Malvern Chase coe 78 
Madhuria, co.,, Marudia as ts ees 230 


madhyama, madhyamagrdina, musical term 162, 
f.; 189 n.; 192, 193 and n.; 254, ff.; 259, 268, ff. 


Madura, andthe Brahmanas ... =» eos QOL 
Magadi, and Véngi .6 see uve we DD 
Magas, Sékadvipt Brahmans ... nee 9 owe 188 


Magha, early writer and Alarikara literature 
208 ; 284 
Méghanandi-érdvakéchdéra, and the Buddhists 89 
Mah, Chandramas, planet, temple ‘of - 100 
Mahdbhdrata’ age of 126; and Aryan im- 
Migration  s» ++» ss 228; 280; 299 
Mahad-uktha, great Litany of Rigvedic 
hymns sua - see eos we =48 


Mahakéli Mata, aeadsee as w GF. 44 
Maharashtra Brahmans, at Benares... 7, 12,13 
Mahavir, Arjun, names of ae wo GF. 69 
Mahavrata day ... axe see we = 120, 128 


Mahendraditya, Baladitya ... = on = 
Mahega Thakkur, scholar of the 16th cen. 9 


Maheévar, ancient Mahishmati Css oe 142 
Mahimabhatta, writer, and Alarhkéra litera- 
ture as ‘ite ove see see ee 206 
Méhishmati, Mahesvar, cap. of Chedi ove 142 
Mahmiad Sultén, raided Sanjan oe 175 
Maitreya-rakshita, commentator one 246 
Maitraydniya-Samhita, quoted vee 124 n. 
Majjhamiké, seige of ... eee re vee 272 


Makkhali Gosala,a founder of the Ajivikas 


288, ff. 
Malavas, and Uttamabhadras... ose 182, f, 
Malhana, his grant =... see eee we 183 
Malhar inscrip. ... a ee owe 210 
maliddd, a sweet preparation.. .. GF. 56 


Malika-i-Machfira aaa posthumous 
title of gq, Victoria «. gic. --Gee>- gw. “fo 

Mallinatha, on MUSIC css» we §=sd.58,, £5 266, f. 

Malvern Chase, and the Cultivation of madder 73 


Malw& confederacy and Jayasimhha ... we 201 
Mammaita, rhetorician and Alarnk&ra litera- 


ture sven es sei ‘te ine 206, ff. 
Manas&, snake goddess ses ei ave 299 
Mandalik, author of the Upédghdia ... 7, 8, 10, 18 
Mandasor inscrip. ees sco ewe DO 
Mangal-gayaks, singers eee eee soe 299 
Mangalsha Pir, shrine of ao eee SG FL 60 
Manishram, Bahrém :e. aco te 99 n, 


Mankuwar, Buddha image at ... site we Qh 
Man-sarovar, sacred lake we =G. F, 89, 42, 60 
Mann, the world guar Fess re »» 296 
maps and atlases of India see 29751. 
Marafijadaiyan, k, wae aes ves 24, £. 


Marathas and Rajputs .., ee ss oe 72 


Maravarman, Pandya name ... a 23, f. 
maérjand, and mérchhand, musical terms ... 159 


marriage, and caste 109, ff.,113; G. F. 87 n, 
50, 61, 66, 71 


Marténda, broken egg ... nee ve 296 
Marudia, Dravidian g.and Marut ... as 200 
Maskarins, and Ajtvikas sa ee ve 290 
Masulipatam, Masoli, and the Chélas eve 299 


Maté, Matés Matrikas G. F. 44, £.; 68, 65, ££, 70, ff. 
Matanga, writer, on music 158, 160, 193 and 

n., 260 
Matanga-bharatam, a work by Lakshmana- 


Bhaskara eee aoe eee ea 158 
Mathura, Ajayadeva coins in ... eee ve 209 
Maurya period and the Ajivikas ... we 289 


maxims, popular, current in Sanskrit litera- 


ture are vie ‘ss oe we 33, ff. 
mdayd, illusion... ss w GF. 58 and n. 
Maydraja, Sanskrit poet oo = oe Ss, FR 
Mazhanada, Brahmana section one we Qol 
Medantaka, Merta, near Ajmer oe ws 18d 


Medhatithi, author of the Manwbhdshya, on 
Hindus .. ius ais wae we 26 


Mélkota, in qienniyanepebens wes «= 2.4, 231 
Menal, in Mewar, inscrip, at .. ee = tes 209 
Menander invaded India ai és we 272 
Méru, mt., gold from ... 149; G. BF. 48, £, 
Merutunga, writer, on Kumérapala ... wwe 195 
Merta, Medantaka ove ave ane we 183 
meteors, origin of oe ove oo G. BF. 52, £. 
Minhaj-ud-Din Saraj, author of the Tabaqét- 
4-Ndsirs ais ae ae eas 167, £ 
misa, amisd, words in Asoka edicts, note on 170 
Mithila, tn. Ps ‘ise see a 975 n. 
Mitra, an Aditya. sw 290, 295 


Mlechchhas, barbarians, as Hindus ... we «76 
Mohammedans, in Sanjan 175; and learning 


in Bengal ae see ase oc¢ 0, Bee 
mohan, form of black art aa we G. F, 50 
M010, & MECASUTE ave or Si «. 240 and n. 
Molaga, BréAhmana section on ote 231, f. 


Moor’s Hindu Pantheon a eae vee 4 


Moslems, and the Zenana system .«.. oor 155 
mountains, sacred es see iG. FE. 43, ff 
Movaiya, vil. legends of see wo GG. F. 66 
mss., numerous, at Benares ... zs Pen ir i § 
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Muhammad Bakht yr raided Nadia... 167, £. 
Muhammadans and Hindus ... sue aa 40 
Mukunda Ram, author of the Chand?-mangal 299 
Mulla Firfz, Parsi scholar ... see oe 99 
Mur&ri, poeb .. 0 co 141 andn., 143 
Marti-Nayanar, Saiva devotee, and Pandya k. 147 

Music, Ancient Hindu, Contributions to the 
study of wee . 157, f., 185, f£., 254, ff. 
Mussulmans and Hindus ea cr we 113 

Mysore, Dravidian centre 228; 232; inscrip. 
288, f. 


Nadia, raided by Muhammad Bakht-yar 
167, f. 
Nadol plate inscrip. of Pratéprasirnha —..202 f, 
Nadtladagiké, Nadlai, vil. mentioned in 
grant .«. coe oes eee eee see 208 
Nagabhata II., and Naéhad rav oe = we 18S 


Négapancham, religious holiday G. F. 49 and n, 
Nagari, where the Siléprdékéra originally was 


13 n, 
Nagari, characters, in the Hansi stone, and 
other inscrips. ss we = 175 20; 201, 2. 
Nagarjuni cave inscrips., and the Ajivikas 
286, 289 
Nag& Sesha, commentator... ceo ove QHD 


Nagoji Bhatta, Pandit 12; author of the 
Sabdendusekhara ,.. ess eo. 247 and n, 

Néhad-réy, Padihér k,, a leper, perhaps Naga 
bhata IT , or Nagabhata, a Pratthara feuda- 


tory ose eee eee ope 183 
Nahid, Sukra, planet, beni of tus - 100 
Nawwrtya, from Nirriti,=the 8. West ene 228 


nakshatras ‘es set is 50, 51 and n. 
Nalaka ... “ee oes ane vee «40 
Namahctdra Chandala ae oes 0 
Nanda-Vachchha, a founder of the Ajivikas 
288, f. 
Nandi-bharata, the aes ee wi see 1S 
Nannayabhatta, Telugu poet... ee axe eH 
Narada, writer, on music ine vee =. 254, 2 


Néradi-Sikshd, a work on MUSIC we 162, f,, a 

Narasiznha Sesha, author of the Govindtérnava 
247, ££, 258 

Narasizh hagupta, or Baladitya 2; and Vasu- 
bandhu... sae ce see ag » 244 

Narasirahavarma II., Pallava k , Bajasiznha, 
Varma sec i — sae eae owe §=92 
Narasitnhavarman I, Pallava k, aes oe 145 
Nérayana, g, and the Ajivikas... 286, £.; 296 


Narayana Sesha, Sanskrit scholar, 249, author 
of the Stkti-ratndkara 250; two men of the 


MAME ave eas see wae 252, f. 
Narayan Bhatta, Pandit 7, ff; his pupils 10, ff. 
Narbada, rive =... ave ane oe «8G. F. 37 
nargudikalpa, gujakalpa, a medicine G. F. 52 


Narottama, k. of Tandava, patron of Krishna 
Sesha .. se seen nte ne DBD 

Narsinha Mehta, saint ... ees oe G. FP, 47 

Nasik Cave Inscriptions, four villages men- 


tioned in 165, £.; and the town of Pushkar. 182 
Natrayatas, the Dahiva Kshatriyas.... soe OF 
navamuthium, preparation of wheat .. G. PF. 49 
Nesfield, Mr., on caste... See 101, 104, #. 


Niddna-Sdira, and the Vedic Calendar 48, 

f., 52, 77, G0 and n., 81, 84, 123, n., 117, f£ 
Nila-Pir, shrine of sea sa wo G.F. 60 
Nilgiris, and other sacred mts. iG. BF, 49, 45 
Nirgranthas, the Ajivikas 90; ascetics 286, 288, f. 
nirriti, destruction  ... eve ie » 228 
Nirvana Era as. ave «» 168,169 and n. 
Nripatunga, author ... ove ove 206 and n. 
Nyasakara, the, and Dandin gv, . 232, ff. 


Oddhras, and Andhras.. ses sae ove 299 
Ojha, P., Gauri-Shanker, found the Ajari 
Inscrip. eee eee ee ove wee 196 
Oldenberg, M. and Asoka edicts ... ooo OF 
Oshama hill, Gondal dist., famous for tem- 
ples —s awe sis ie wv GF, 44 
Oxus, Vanku, Vanksht, Valley, and the 
Hanas 265, ff; or Chax ‘ive ow §=G, F, 49 


Pachapattana, tn. on the Sutlej; and Parn- 


chapura ss eee see dee oe 18 
Padmaprabha, writer, and the Ajivikas oe $89 
Pahart languages oo ose sea «- 180 
Paikaristan, image temples... ne awe 99 
Paithan, Pratishthana, tn. ... ave w «=—«s 8 
Paleacate, Pulicat and Af, deSouza ... 238, 241 
Paliténa, mt., and Bhima fos «we G.F, 57 


Pallavanisvaram, temple in Kavirippdmpatti- 


Nam awe hes es sus aaa 144, £, 
Pallavas, in 8. India, 91, £.; 229; and Chélas 

145, ff 

Parnchapura, 17, and Pachapattana... 18 and n, 

Pampa, sacred lake ... « G.F.42 and n, 


Péfichardtra system, or Vasudeva religion... 14 
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Panditaraja Jagannatha, Sanskrit scholar 247,251 


Pandita Sesha, commentator ... site wns 252 

Pandits, Dakshini, at Benares a vy tt, 

Pandya kings «. ese wee ase 29, f, 
7 


Panini, grammarian, as a poet 125 and n, 12 

and n.; 223, f£; and Pataijali 237; 245 

and n.; commentaries on... 246, 249; 290 
Panis, the Dravidas ... ore ihe wee 229 
Panjaba Shah, fakir leader... vo. 182 
Panjabi Lexicography, Contributions to, 

Series IIJ., contd. from Vol. XL; p. 310 

Al, ff., 92, ff.; 150, ff.; 176, f£.; 197 ; 212,f.; 
242, £.; 267, ff, 
G. F. 56 and n, 


een 


panoti, evil influence 


eee 160 


pardkrama, strenuous exertion 170, £. 
Paramara inscrips. +. a ce . 21 
Paramartha, and the Guptas aes pea . ene 2, 3 


Pérast-prakéga, three treatises of the name... 4 


pardao, & Coin ww ae 240 and n., 241, f. 
Pariyatra, ancient name for the Deccan ... 228 
Parsees, settled at Sanjin ... 174, £8. 


Patafjali, commentator 125, f£.; and Panani 
237; 245; his Muhdbhashya 292; and the 
Maskarins 290 
Pathak, Prof. K.B., and the Guptas. 1,2; 15 
Paterson, J. D., and Hindu music 157, 161, 
187, 189 n., 192 


Patrabhunja, cap. of Antarvedi se wee 252 
Pattinappali, quoted .. ses ass we 148 
Pavaiya sect «x eee ove « GF, 60 
payas, celestial preparation ... w GF. 54 
perideipnon, Greek funeral repast .. ., 112 


Periyanambi, tutor to Ramanuja_... 221, f, 
Persian, Grammar in Sanskrit 4, f£.; customs 112 


Perubhatta, Sanskrit Scholar se ees 250 
Peshawar, Pissore 116 n.; and Buddha relics 156 
Peukeladétis, Pushkalavati, tn. es wee 266 


Phirinda, a patron of Narfyana Sesha .... 252 
Pilaji, a patron of Krishna Sesha vee 2OQ 
pilgrimage, places of G. F, 45 
Pillai, Prof. Sundaram, of Travancore we ek 
Pillar-edict VII. of Agoka, and the Ajivikas 


286, 289 
Pir shrines sbi er »G. F. 59, £.; 64, £. 
Pisicha languages = «. “ ae 179, ff. 


Pisdjipadaka, Sanskrit, Pisaéchipadraka, mo- 
dern Sanjegaon, vil. in Nasik cave inscrip. 165 
Pissore, Peshawar eee 116 
place names as surnames, a Kanarese practice 27 
Planetary iconography of the Sipasians, 
according to the Dabistdn ... 99,2. 
Plato ow 135 


ose ete eee 


Plutarch, and marriage eee ane we 11d 
Pochu, Foehu, the Vanka or Osus riv. i 2o0 
poets, who refer to Kavirippimpattinam .. lit 


Polonnarewa, bronzes from ... sae soe 128 
Ponni, Kavéri viv,  .s0 one se lit n. 
posthumous titles ‘as see je (2 
Prabandha-Chintiman?, a work by Merv. 
tunga, mentions KumarapAla see wwe 195 
Prajapati w. 26, 283 46; 82, £5 291, 293, fz, 
Prakrit, dialects, origin of, 230; Jaina gram- 
Mar wee Sn ae ase one ee 29 
Pratipasithha, feudatory prince, his Naédol 
plate inscrip. ... ise eee EOL it. 
Pratiharendurdja, commentator’ and Alam- 
kara literature ots sive ats “aa 2G 
Pratishthdna, Paithau, tn on the Godavari, 
site of Rimesvara’s College ave we «$89 
pratolt, pol, gateway aus bol ake 
pregnancy, legend G. F, 63; customs Geo #e 
priests, and caste ie 102, f., 109, 136, £, 


Prinsep, on Ajayadeva’s coins 209, 210 and n. 

Prithivipati II., Ganga-Bana k., inserips. of 145 
Prithviraja, Chahamanak., his Hansi Stone 
Inscription of [Vikrama] Sarnvat 1224 

17, it.; £6 

Prithwi Raj, Chohan k., legend of G. F. 62 

profession as the foundation of caste 104, ff,, 109 


prytanies, Greek repasts ave wes is 212 
Ptolemy, supposed reference to Kavirippim- 

pattinam e090 eae aan eee 14-4, t 6 
Pugar, Kavirippimpattinam... oo 144; 149 
Paijyapada, name of Devanandin 


238, 235 
Pulakesin II., Chalukya prince 72 
Pulicat, Paleacate es ats 
punya, spiritual merit .. 170, £. 
purachchért, the quarter outside the town ... 149 
Puragupta, k. 
Pairnamasa sacrifice ... ge ace 
purohit, domestic chaplain... eee w. 100 
purohiéa, Agni ws. eee eve 228 
Purushottama Sesha, Sanskrit scholar 251, 253 
Pushkalavat?, tn., the Greek Penkeladtis ... : 
Pushkar, w. of Ajmer, sacred Hindu town, 

182; three places of the name sie ae 


23 


ha 


ean aes aee ove tae Pe 
s] 


Pythagoras, and music ove 00 owe 165 
race, as the foundation of caste eis 108, f, 
ene 158 


Righavabhatta, author... san sts 
Raga-vibodha, Sanskrit work, and music 157, 1€0 


Raghu, and the Hanas =» oes sig ove 206 
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Raghunandan, poet = aoe ss we 299 
Rai Lakhmantah of Nadid ve 167, f. 

rain, rains, G. F. 46, #f.; 52 and m., 58, 59, 66, 
67, £, 

Rajadhirdja 1., surnamed Jayangonda Chile 
23, £. 

Rajakésarivarman Rajarajadéva, k., identified 
with Rajaraja II... weet a 23, f. 
Rajanaka Allata, completed the Kdvyaprakiéa 16 
Rajardja 1., surnamed Jayangonda-Chila .. 23 


Rajaraja I., Kalinga k. eee ae 217, f. 
Rajarfjachédagodja, k., inserip. of ...218, £.; 226 
Rajaraja Naréndra of Rajamundry k.... 217, £. 


Rajasekhara, poet oe aie 140, £,,148 
Rajasirnhavarma, Pallava k., identified with 


Rajavarma ore een eee eee eee 92 
Rajasthani language 6 aus we wwe 180 
Rajbai, female saint  .. awe GG. EF. 62, f. 


Rajballabh, Raja of Bikrampdr, 18th century, 
patron of learning ..2 0. vee vee 300 
Rajéndrachéla I., Gangaikonda k, ...217, £., 227 

R&jendrachdéla II,, alias of EnloHineachola 
1 oe ni 5 wo. §«=.218, ff, 224, ff. 

Réjputand, home of the Malavas 183 ; Ajaya- 
deva coins in 209, and Hina coins woe 211 
Rajputs and Marathas ... ose ove we «72 


Rakrilagomin, father of Bhamaha ... wee BOD 
Réma eu ee see ‘és eee « 299 
Rémabhadradikshita, dramatist oe 143 n. 
Rémachandra, author 247, f.; two of the 
name ... esi ee ee = 249.258 
Rimacharitamanasa, ia the Ramdyana 278, ff. 
Ramakrishna Bhatta, Pandit ... nee 10, 12 
Ramakrishna Sesha, commentator ... a. 252 
Ramanuja, sage, and the Chélas e220, ff; 227 
Ramdyana and the Ramacharitamdnasa 278, ff. 


Ramdyana, age of 126; dramas 140, 142, f£,; 
and Aryan immigration 228; 230; 299; and 
Hanuman ia sj oe wo GB, 54 

Rama Sesha, Sanskrit author ... we =-:251, 253 

Ramesvara Bhatta, Pandit 8, his students ...9, 13 

Ranastiptindi, grant of Vimaladitya ... ... 217 

Randal, goddess ... one sss G. F. 49, 72 

Rangacharya, Prof., and the Kdvydlankdra 90, ft. 

Rao, Mr. Gopinatha, and the Travancore 


Series See soe ave ane aoe 21, fF. 
Rapson, Prof. on coins... sex ove ove 210 
gashtras, districts ave eee eee eee 174 


Rathors (Gaharvals) of Kanauj, their coins... 209 
Ratndkara Sesha,a commentator .. ... 252 
ritri-satira-nydya, a session ave ow 120 
Ravana 279, f; 288, £; asan Ajivika... 289, f, 


Rayyaka, writer, and Alarhkara literature 206, 208 
Religion of the Iranian Peoples, book notice 215 
Retu-shadaha, period «.. a ses we «<8 
rezes, beasts of pasture sis vai we YAO 
Rig-Veda, and Aryan immigration ... 227, 220: 


Rishi-panchami, religious holiday kept by 
WOMEN os eee iu oe » G.F. 49 
Risley, Sir H., on caste nae w- 101, 108, f. 
rites, performed by men was G, F. 50 
Rituydjis, astronomical school 124n.; Ritu- 
yajins .. des on see ves ive 292 
Romans, and marriage «.. sea aaa 110, #. 
Rudrabhisheka, Jalajatra ceremony... G. F. 47 
Rudradéman, his Girnar inscrip. ... wee ZOE 
Rudrasiraha, a Kohtrapa, inscrip. of... » 17S 


Rudrata, author, and Alarnkara, literature 125. 
and n., 204, 206, £%, 
Riipaka, metaphor is 124 n., 126, 127 
Rupnagar, ancient Vasera ... vee . 182 
Rapnaéth Hdict of Asdka ede sie 170, ff. 
Rdpsizhha, Kishangarh dyn., and Rupnagar,,.. 182 


Sabdalamkaras, number, and historical treat- 


ment Of... ass an se ‘he 207, t 
saddvraia,. tax to provide food one . 86 
SACRA, MAGIC soe oes oe ee OG, FL 55 
Saidhyas, and the Vedic Calendar ... 82, £. 
Sahasram—Ripnaith—Brahmagiri Edict of 

ASOka wee eee eee ove ui 170, ff. 
Sahasrira-kalpa, aheaven .«.. ses > 89 
sajdta, relative, ete. aes to ves owe 130 


Sakadvipi Brahmans, Magas, in Pushkar ... 183 
Sékamedha sacrifices «. 194 n., 291, £., 29-4, £. 


Saketa, beseiged by Menander ewe se 202 
Sakhds, branches... eas = eas vee AG 
Sakkarakéttam, Chakrakdtta ... «. 219, 226 


Saktyas, and the Vedic Calendar 62,£., 117, f. 
Sdlankdyanins, astronomical schoo] .. 9... 77 
SAlmalipadra, Samalipada os .. tee te 1685 
samadhi, religious suicide GF. 41 
Samalipada, Sd&malipada, Sk. Samalipadra, 
modern S&amanagaon, vil. in Nasik cave 


IDSCYIP. on ‘ee nae snk ies ewe 165 
Saman chants ve one wnt we 263 
Sémanagaon, ancient Samalipada_... vee 165 
Samghams, Tami], the firstand third... 229; 232 
Samgita-darpana, quoted See wea ew 190 

’ Samgtia-Ndérdyana, a work on music se. i AOE 


Samgita-pdrijdia, Sanskrit work, and music 
157, 160 and n. 
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Samgtta-rdindkara, Sanskrit work and music Sen, Guru Prashad, and caste... vee wee 108 
157, 159 | Sena kings in Bengal ... eae se 167, £. 

Sarhkaracharya, date of 200 ; solecisms in ... 214 | Senart, Hrnile, on Asoka edicts 37, 38 and n., 
Sampadatmaja, Selvappilai 44. eave DPA 172, £. 

samsdrt, Telugu, family man .. sie .. 72 | Séraman Veruficheral Athan, Chéra k., de- 
samsthé, forms or rites aie ue 49 n. feated by Karikéla ... bee wee 147 
SAmthar, sacred lake ... o a. GF. 42 | Sesha, of Benares + tee we 13, 245, £8. 
Samudragupta, as a composer... ee vee 196 | Sésha-Saila, Tirupati hill ve oo aie 220 
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WHO WAS THE PATRON OF VASUBANDHU? 
BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., POONA. 


M. M. Hanarrasap Saastri was the first to draw attention to the hemistich occurring in 
Vamana’s Kéeydlankdra-sitra-vritt:, which speaks of a son of Chandragupta. In the last June 
number of this Journal, Prof. K. B. Pathak has brought the same passage to the notice of 
scholars, apparently not knowing that it had already been done, but his paper is interesting because 
the view he therein sets forth is different from that of M. M. Haraprasad Shastri. The interest of 
this subject was increased by the letter of Dr. Hoernle, which has appeared in the Jast September 
number. [n this number has been published another letter on the same subject, viz., from M. M. 
Haraprasad Shastri, in which he defends the view originally propounded by him. As the whole 
discussion has become very interesting, I feel tempted to state here my own view of the matter. 
In fact, the more I think of the hemistich, the more it appears historically important to me. 

In the first place, it is of paramount importance to settle the correct reading of the 
explanatory mote which Vamana adds to the hemistich quoted by him, According to some MSS. 
itis Sqy~syey: HAT TANACALT A TAATS TT aa TA TTT aE ATS | According to others it is 
exactly the same, but, instead of Vasubandhu,° they have cha Sudbandhu.° And so the question 
arises: which is the correct reading P In my opinion Vasubandhu° is the correct reading. For 
jf we suppose for the moment that cha Subandhu? is the correct reading, the word cha becomes 
devoid of any significance. Th2 passage cited above is followed by Vamana’s farther note Way 
‘PaMSaIey HITT THA: LAT PRAT Tey A awvawasy sarearaz| Here also the 
word cha occurs, but here this word is perfectly appropriate and intelligible, as it obviously 
joins this sentence to the preceding. But it becomes meaningless in the first passage, if 
we suppose that cha Subandhu° is the correct reading, I have, therefore, no doubt that 
Vasubandhu° represents the correct reading. And as Subandhu, being a Brahmanic poet, was 
better known to the scribes than the Buddhist monk Vasubandhu and as the form of the 
letter » is even to this day found extremely similar to that of ch in old MSS., it is perfectly 
intelligible how Vasubandhu? came to be written cha Subandhu®. There is another consider- 
ation also which supports the reading Vasubandhu® and not cha Subandhu®. In the tenth of 
the prefatory verses of the Vésavadattd, Subandhu wails that on the death of Vikramaditya, love or 
poetry was gone, But he speaks of Vikramaditya in such a way as to clearly show that the former 
was never a contemporary of the latter but that the latter was so much prior to the former that he 
had come to be looked upon as the traditional patron of poets, The wail is exactly like that which 
was given expression to by much later poets. This,on the contrary, is strong evidence, in my opinion, 
for putting Subandhu not earlier than a. pv. 500, t.¢., at least a hundred years later than 
Chandragupta II, if we suppose with Dr, Bhandarkar and others that he was the traditional 
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Vikramaditya. 1 therefore firmly believe that Vasubandhu® and not cha Sea: must be a 
correct reading. And the objection that ‘‘a Buddhist monk would not accept once: can very we 
be answered by saying with Dr. Hoernle that the term sdchivya does ay necessarily refer to the 
ministerial office but may simply mean “ companionship ”’ or “ friendship. 

In this connection it is important to read the following, which pe been gleaned by 
Dr. Takakusu from Paramirtha’s Life of Vasubandhu.— King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 
North India, was first a patron of the Simkhya School, but afterwards a patron . the access 
on account of Vasubandhu’s saccess in religious activity. He sent his Crown Prince (Baladitya) 
to Vasubandhu to learn Buddhism, and the queen too became one of his disciples. When he came 
to the throne, king Baladitya, in conjunction with his Queen-mother, invited vee to 
Ayodhya and favoured him with special patronage.”* Now, who were this Vikramaditya and his 
Crown Prince Baladityat Dr. Takakusu takes Vikramiditya to refer to Skandagupta, and says 
simply that Baliditya was his successor, whosoever he may be. Mr. V. A. Smith adentibes them 
with Skandagupta and his nephew Baladitya, known as Narasimhagupta from the DBh.tari seal, thus 
setting aside the distinct statement of Paramirtha that Baliditya was the son aud not nephew of 
Vikramaditya.2 Prof, Pathak agrees with beth Dr. Takakusu and Mr. Smith in taking this 
Vikramaditya to-be Skandagupta but regards Baladitya whom he, like the latter, identifies 
with Narasitahagupta, as the immediate successor of Skandagupta, setting aside Puragupta, father 
of Narasimhagupta mentioned in the Bhitari seal, I think it is not justifiable to accept Paramartha’s 
testimony only partially, or to frame any theory contrary to the evidence of the Bhitari seal. In 
my opinion, the Vikramaditya alluded to by Paramirtha can be no other than Chandragupta IT. 
Skandagupta was not the only Gupta prince who bore the title of Vikramaditya. Chandragupta II 
also ‘was styled Vikramaditya. And that he is the Vikramaditya referred to by Paramirtha 
is rendered certain by the hemistich quoted by Vimana and the note appended to it by him. For 
Vamana distinctly gives us to understand that the patron of Vasubandhu was a son of Chandra- 
gupta, Thus we require a king, who, according to Vamana, was Chandragupta, and, according to 
Paramirtha, Vikramaditya. COhandragupta II only can answer to this description, as he is 
Chandragupta and had, we know, the title Vikramiditya, Any other conclusion would lead us to 
confusion as Prof, Pathak’s, I am afraid, does. For, following Dr. Takakusu in taking Vikramadi- 
tya to be Skandagupta, he accepts Vasubandhu’s date, viz., 4. pv, 420-50), proposed by the former 
and yet says with Vimana that the son of Chandragupta, who is represented to have just ascended 
the throne and who according to him is Kumiragupta, was algo the patron of Vasubandhu, Kumara- 
gupta, we know from the Bilsad inscription,’ must have come to the throne not later than a, x, 
96=A. D, 414, the date of this inscription, i.e, Vasubandhu had distinguished himself as a literate 
six years earlier than a, p, 420, the date of his birth, according to Dr: Takakusu, which Prof, Pathak 
ascepts. - The conclusion, in my opinion, is therefore irresistible thatthe Vikramaditya mentioned by 
Paramartha is Chandragupta II, and not Skandagupta, And the question now arises: who was the 
son of this Chandragnpta-Vikraméditya, who has been referred to as Biliditya by Paramartha? Can 
it be Chandraprakiéa ? After having seen that he is of the Gupta family it will not be difficult to 
reject such a supposition. Knowing as we do what the names of the imperial Guptas were like, 
it is inconceivable that Chandraprakiga could have been the proper name of any Gupta sovereign, 
Can it then be Kuméragupta? This question, I am afraid, cannot satisfactorily and with certainty 
be answered. But I think he was probably not Kuméragupta. For he is already known to us as 
Mahendraditya and cannot in a‘l likelihood be Baliditya. Who can this Biliditya then be? In this 
connection it is worth while to turn our attention to certain inscribed clay seals, which the late 


* Early History of India, pp. 292-3. 
5 Corpus Iuscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. iii, p. 42 ff, 
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Dr. Bloch discovered during his excavations at Basarh, the ancient Vaisalt, nearly eleven years 
ago.4 The most important of these seals bears the following inscription :— 

(1) Mahérdjddhirdja Sri-Chandragupte- 
(2) patni Mahdréaja-sri-Govindagupta- 
(3) médt&é Mahddevt sri-Dhru- 

(4) vasvdmini, 

Here the great queen Dhruvasvimint is mentioned as the wife of the Mahér&jidhiraja 
Chandragupta and mother of the Mahdrdja Govindagupta, The names Chandragupta and Dhruya- 
Svimini are an unmistakable indication of their being Chandragupta II and his wife Dhruvadevi, 
whose names we find mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. As the names 6f both Chandragupta 
and his son Govindagupta are mentioned in the seal, both must be supposed to be living at that 
time if the seal is to be supposed to have any significance. Every queen belonging to a dynasty in 
power is the wife of one king and mother of another, and there is nothing special in the fact if both 
did not live and were not kings at one and the same time, I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Chandragupta and Govindagupta were both living when the seal of Dhruvasvamini was 
impressed on the clay piece. Chandragupta, as he is called Mahdrdjddhirdja, was, of course, the 
paramount sovereign, and Govindagupta was holding some province under him, probably the 
district about Basarh, as the title Mahdrdju shows, But let us proceed a step further and ask why, 
if Kumaragupta was also a son of Chandragupta and Dhruyadevi, his name is omitted and that of 
Govindagupta alone mentioned. The name of the latter only is specified because I think he was 
Yuvardja. For in the seal of a queen it is natural to expect the names of her husband the king and 
her son who is heir-apparent to the throne. 

Now, it is worthy of pote that none of the seals found at Basarh speak of any place or district 
except Vaisili and Tirabhukhti, the district of which Vaisali was the headquarters. It is 
therefore difficult to avoid the conclusion that the seals were not attached to letters come from 
outside Basarh, whatever Dr, Bloch has said to the contrary. Again, if they had really come from 
other districts, they would not have been all found together in one room,as was actually the case, 
but would have come to light in the different parts excavated. I suspect that the place where the 
seals were found was that of a potter who was, perhaps, the only person entrusted in Vaisali for 
preparing seals, When these seals were prepared, he must have naturally caught hold of some stray 
pieces of clay and impressed them with the seals to test them, This explains, I think, why some 
clay pieces have more than one seal impressed on them, which are apparently unconnected with one 
another. That this place belonged to some potter, receives confirmation from the fact that ‘the seals 
were found mixed up with fragments of pottery.”” I have, therefore, no doubt that the seals here 
found all belonged to officials and private individuals connected with and residing in Vaisali. 
Some of the seals of the former class have the following on them: Sri-Yuvardja-bhattdraka- 
padiya-kumdramdty-ddhikaranasya—“ Of the office of the Kuméarimitya of His Highness the 
Crown Prince” and (2) Yuvardja-bhattéraka-padiya-bal-ddhtkaranasya— Of the Military office 
of His Highness the Crown Prince.” This shows that the district of Tirabhukti with Vais4li as its 
capital, was held by the Crown Prince during the reign of Chandragupta II, to whose time all the 
seals belong, as Dr. Bloch rightly supyoses. This also is quite in keeping with the supposition 
made above that Govindagupta’s name is mentioned in his mother’s seal also, because he was the 
ruler of the province round about Basarh. All things considered, Govindagupta appears to be the 
Chandragupta-tanaya alluded to in the verse quoted by Vamana and also the Baladitya, son of 
Vikramaditya (Chandragupta II), mentioned by Paramirtha. 

The latest date for Chandragupta II is c.x, 98=a.p, 411, supplied by a Sanchi inscription, and 
the earliest date for Kumfragupta is, as stated above, a.p. 414, Govindagupta-Baladitya has, 
therefore, to be placed between a.p. 411-14. It is difficult to say why he had such a short reign, 
He may have been ousted by his brother Kuméragupta or he may have died a natural death and 
without any heir. 


 Archeol, Survey of India, Annual Report for 1903-4, p. 101 ff, 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR IN SANSKRIT. 
BY PROF. V. 8S. GHATE, M.A., POONA, 


Two treatises bearing the name of Pérasi-prakdia have been already noticed, One is 
the Pédrasi-prakdsa of Vedangaraya dealing with astrological topics, such as the methods for 
converting Hindu into Mahomedan dates and vice versd. The beer is apparently intended for 
astrologers knowing Sanskrit put not Persian. It is dated 1560 Saka = a.p. 1643, and was 
written to please the then Moghul Emperor Shah Jahan.’ | | | 

Another book of the same name but by a different authcr deals with Pirast words explained in 
Sanskrit. The author is Vihari-Sri-Krishna-dasa-M isra, who wrote the work for the Moghul 
Emperor Akbar.2 The same author wrote another treatise bearing the same name, but dealing with 
the grammar of the Persian language? The colophon at the end of the MS. runs thus: — 

Ti Sr¢_-maht-mahendra-srimad-Akabara-Sdha-hirite Vihdri-sri-Krishna-ddsa-krite Pdrasika- 
bhdshdyah Prakdse krot-prakaranasi samiptam. ‘The same colophon with the different names oi 
the prakearanas or chapters 1s found at the end of the corresponding chapters in the work, except at 
the end of the chapters on Indeclinables, where we have . . . . . . .. vthdri-krite Dama 
ddsa-virachtte . . . ~. + which must be very probably the scribe’s mistake. Avrite dama is 
very probably Krishna. 

That this Akbar, for whom the work was written, cannot be any other than the great emperor, 
follows from the fact that he was reputed to have encouraged Sanskrit learning and Sanskrit 
Pandits, and in his reign many translations of Sanskrit works into Persian were made ; while nothing 
like this is known regarding the second Akbar, one of the nominal emperors succeeding to the throne 
after the death of Aurangzeb. The point is, however, quite settled by the date of the MS. I have 
before me, which is Samvat 1852 or a.D.1717; whereas Akbar II ruled from a.v. 1806 to 
av. 1837.4 The same is confirmed by the following internal evidence. On page 7 of the MS. in 
the chapter on Syntax, the author gives two illustrations-—H’ Hazarate Sidhe Juldluddin dasta-gira 
Sava meré dar dinadunid (Oh, Akbarshab, the glory of religion, be the supporter of my hand, here 
and in the next world). A few lines below, we have Séha Jaldluddin azadélatikiud Kaltyugard 
Satyayuga Kardé (King Akbar, the glory of religion, turned the Kali-yuga into the Satya-ynga, by 
the force of his justice). Now, here, the author must be referring to the emperor by whom he was 
asked to write the work; and the title Jalaluddin or the glory of religion has been applied to none 
but the great Akbar, who was conspicuous by his toleration of all religions and sects.5 

This work is evidently written for the use of Sanskrit Pandits not knowing Persian. It aims 
at enabling the Pandit of the day to have some elementary knowledge of the language just sufficient 
for the purpose of ordinary conversation and other practical purposes.6 This is quite clear from the 
cursory and slipshod manner of dealing with the different topics and the choice of instances from 
words of everyday use. The author being himself a Sanskrit Pandit and writing for men of the same 
class, makes use of the technical terms of Sanskrit grammar, not employing even a single Persian 
term. . He remarks to the same effect just at the beginning of the work—‘ne atra saiji as 
kvachid-apekshaya samskrita-samjhayd eva idrya-siddhervakshyamdnatvdt,’ (No technical terms 


1 See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search of Sauskrit MSS., for 1882- oe eae — 
Decean College Collection of MSS. » tor 1882-83 The MS. is, at present, in the 


2 See Dr. Peterson’s Report for 1884-86, ‘I'he MS. is ‘ ‘ 
. is preserved in the temple of SantinAth 
5A MS. of this I have recently secured from Mr. Gopal M a, Cambay. 
observations are based. : ! DrSen eS Eevee: of eons, on which my 


* See p. 829 of The Mahommedan Dynasties, by S. Lanepoole. 
5 See Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 





538; also Bloohmann’s dint Akbari,Vol.j.p.183. ‘To: 
s : 3 ets Me 18 . 
to ili Shaikh of the Dekkan College, to whom I am also indebted for the meanings re oe reference ITowe 
bs ne firat leaf of the MS. has on its blank side a title in Persian characters—' § patios 
prakdsa,’ (A light of Persian accidence and syntax.) arphvanaho pharasht- 
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are required to be understood here, as our purpose is served, where necessary, by the Sanskrit 
fechnical terms.) ‘The author is not content with showing his Sanskritism in this respect only. In 
the main arrangement of the subject, also, he follows the order of Sanskrit grammar (as we have 
it, for instance, in Bhattoji Dikshit’s Stddhdnta-kaumudi). Thus the first topic is the Sandhi, 
which he has disposed of, with one remark, Na saindht-kdryai Pérasika-bhdshdydincha, which is 
followed by arthdt prakrityd tishthate iti prakriti-sandhireva atra balavén, all this meaning that 
there is no saiidhe, as such, in the Persian language, or in other words, the hiatus prevails. As for 
visarga-samadht, the author remarks that there is nothing like visarga in the language. 

Two points are noteworthy as regards the method of treatment. First, the author imitates 
Sanskrit writers in first giving very short statements corresponding to séras or aphorisms and next 
their full explanations followed by illustrations, Thus, in the chapter on declension, while 
explaining the form of the nominative plural, the author proceeds thus : phidd jas tia sthite “ jaso 
hd’’ Pérastka-sabddt parasya jaso had-ddeso bhaavti dphtdbhd. (We have the noun dphidé ‘the sun’ 
+ the termination jas; then the rule is ‘hd takes the place of jas’; i.¢., after a noun in the 
Persian language, Ad is substituted for jas. Thus the form of the nominative plural of dphtabd 
is dphiabhd.) 

The second point to be noted is that the author, all through the work, takes the Sanskrit 
language as the basis, as it were, and attempts to derive everything’ Persian therefrom. Thus, as 
the illustration above shows, the author would not give all thea terminations of declension in the 
Persian language and say that a noun is thus declined, but he takes his stand on the Sanskrrit 
termination jas, and says in Sanskrit technical terms that hd is substituted for jas. This procedure 
he follows everywhere, and though in some cases ridiculous, it becomes very interesting and. 
instructive in certain cases, where a striking analogy between the two languages is easily marked. 
Thus, for instance, in the chapter on numerals, the author says: ‘ ekasya yaka,” eka-sabdasya 
yaka itt ddego bhavatt Pdrasika-bhdshdyam (in Persian, yaka is substituted for eka). So also, for 
dvi (two), we have dé ; for ¢r¢ (three), se ( perhaps analogous to fisri ); for chatur (four), chdhar or 
chdr (which is exactly the Marathi word for four) ; for pafichan (five) pai) ; for skash (six) gas; for 
saptan (seven) haphia ; for ashtan (eight) hasta ; for navan (nine) nuh; and so on. 

After having disposed of the saidhi, as said above, the author deals with the following topics 
in order: numerals (sankhyd-prakarana), declension of nouns (sabda-prakaranta), indeclinables 
(avyaya-prakarana). After this, he remarks, Pdrasika-bhdshdydih stri-pratyayd na drésyanite 
(in Persian, there are no terminations to form feminines). Then he proceeds to syntax (kdraka- 
prakarana), in which he illustrates the various meanings of the cases. In connection with 
the Instrumental Case, he remarks: Pérastka-bhdshdydin kartart tritiyd na drisyate | anukta- 
harturabhdvdt \ ukte kartari prathamd vibhaktireva bhavati (in Persian, we never have the 
Instrumental used to denote the agent, as the agent or doer of the action is never indirectly 
expressed ; and as for the directly expressed agent, the nominative is always used). And to the 
same effect we find the remark made towards the end of the same chapter, ‘Pdrasike karmant 
dkhydta-pratyayo na drisyate’ (no verbal termination of the Passive is met with in Persian). 

Next comes the chapter on compounds, which he mentions to be six, i.¢, Avyaytbhdva, 
Tatpurusha, Dvandva, Bahuvrthi, Karmadhdraya, and Deigu. In Persian, as in Sanskrit 
compound words, case-terminations are omitted. Thus, ‘ dtbarsdhard hukum=hulsumeakbarsah’ 
(Akbar’s order). Here also the dissolutions of the compounds are given in Sanskrit Thus, 
bad feal yasya sa bad-feal duh-karmd iti arthah (one whose actions are bad). So also nek-amal 
means ‘one whose actions are good.’ No Dvandva (copulative) compound as such is met with in 
Persian. An instance of the Avyayibhdea compound is jdyebemagas = (Sanskrit) mr makshikatu, 
which means ‘a place without even a fly,’ 
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Then comes the chapter on Tad-dhita or secondary suffixes, wherein we come across many 
interesting words, The author begins thns:— * Apatyezddah | ndmnah apatydrthe zidah pratyayo 
bhivati Pérastka-bhdshdydm | sdhasya apatyain Sdha-zddah (the termination “dah J — 
to nouns, to denote a son, Thus Sdhizdda = a son of the emperor). The termination 7 is 
added in the sense of ‘born therein’; thus we have, Kabult, Gandhdri, Rémi, Arabi, Pherangi, 
Chint, Hindustani, and ao on. The same termination is also added in the sense of ‘following the 
religion laid down by’; thus we have Mahammadi (= Mahammadena prayukto dharmo asya itz), 
Déudi (following the religion of Daud or David), Jsedyi (from tsi = Jesus), Misdy? (from 
Mis& = Moses),and soon. The termination dn is added in the sense of ‘ the protector of’; thus, 
jilavén (elephant-keeper), gadvavdn (a cow-herd), bdgavdn (a garden-keeper). Many more suffixes 
are mentioned with illustrations and their Sanskrit equivalents, but, for want of space, I must be 
content with mentioning only a few more interesting words, Thus, dénig-mand (learned), 
hunaremand (accomplished), gil? (earthen), khdk-i (dusty), ddd-i (windy, cf. Sk. Vdta), dhan-i 
(of iron), chob-t (wooden), jamdd-dt (minerals), nabdd-dt (vegetables), hatvdn-dt (animals), zar—gar 
(gold-smith), dhan-gar (iron-smith), sabzt-faros (vegetable-seller), s“ohdn-farog (one who sells 
saddles), saiga-tards (one who works in stone), dut-tards (one who makes idols), sandikechah (a 
small box), deg-chah (a small cooking pot), zana-k (a contemptible woman),’ rind-k (a contempti- 
ble fellow), dera.tar (later),8 eéd-tar (sooner), khub-¢ar (more beautiful), muldyam-tar (softer), 
subul-tar (lighter). The chapter is closed with the remark yathd-darsanain Taddhita-pratyayéh 
vtdheydh (the secondary suffixes are to be made nse of, as they are met with), 

Then comes the chapter on verbs. There is no dual number in Persian, says the author, as 
already remarked by him in connection with nouns. There is no Atmanepada also. Here, also, 
he gives the Sanskrit terminations, tip, ants, etc. ; andthen says that these are changed to the 
corresponding terminations in Persian, So also with regard to the roots. He first mentions the 
Sanskrit root and then remarks that it is changed to the corresponding root in Persian, Thus, 
bhil-dhdtoh savad iti ddeso bhavatt vartamdnddau vibhaktau paratah (bhé is changed to gavad, when 
followed by the terminations of the present tense, etc.), In giving the Persian equivalents for 
Sanskrit roots, the author has sometimes not been very careful. Thus he gives Persian dsdmad 
for Sanskrit pd; but I think it more corresponds to Sanskrit ¢-cham in form as well as 
in meaning. So also nisinad more corresponds to ni-shid than to upa-viga, whose equivalent it is 
stated to be by the author. In one place, the author hascommitted a grammatical blunder which would 
not have us entertain a high opinion of his knowledge of Sanskrit. Persian gupht is the equivalent 
for Sanskrit dri, Then explaining the future form, he says, khdhad-gupht bravishyati ttt arthah, 
fergetting that dravishyati is not allowed by Sanskrit grammar. In some cases the resemblance 
between Sanskrit and Persian roots bearing the same sense, is interesting. Thus :— 


Sk. uh = Per, lesid Sk. khad == Per. khorad 
Sk. grah = Per. girad Sk. d-y@ = Per. dyad 
Sk, vas = Per, bdsad Sk. mri Per. mirad 


Sk. chi = Per. chinad Sk. krisha Per, kasha 
Sk. bandh = Per. bandad Sk. tap Per. ¢dad, and some more, 

In this chapter on verbs, the author has given a long list of roots with their forms in the 
different tenses, and here, too, the principle which has guided him in the choice of roots is practical 
utility, One point to be noted in this connection is that the prefix of the present tense is always 
given by the author to be me instead of mi; thus we have meégavad, megiristand, etc.; mi is 


the older and more Persian way ; while me is more Indian ; and this is as 
case of the writer of this book. 


* Of. the Sanskrit suffix, kain a similar senso. * Cf, the Sanskrit * tara’ forming the comparative degree. 
9 Cf. Sanskrit ‘ subhaga-tara, ’ 


we should expect in the 
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The next and the last chapter deals with &rdé or primary suffixes. Thus, the termination ah 
(ahai stated in the sitra by the author) is added to roots to form nouns denoting agent, 
Thus :—Per. kunandah = Sk. kartd (doer), Per, Stnvandah = Sk. grotd (one who hears), and so 
on. So. also we have, ddam-khor (ddam.é mekhorad = one who eats men, i.¢., a 
demon), haldl-khor (lit. one who eats what is lawfully obtained), hardm-khor (lit. one who 
earns his livelihood by unlawful means), and so on. The chapter and the treatise are 
closed with the remark, yathddarsanai pratyay dgama-ddesa-varna-vikdra-ndia-viparyaya-vibhisha- 
vidhayah sani(?sznkhya) sabd dvyaya-kdraka-samdsa-taddhit-dkhydta-kritsu yathdkdman kalpant y &h, 
which means that suffixes, augments, substitutes, and other changes are to be understood 
everywhere, as they are met with in the language, 
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DAKSHINI PANDITS AT BENARES. 
BY MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M. A., C.LE., CALCUTTA, 

Bunares is in Northern India, yet the Pandits of the South have the greatest influence 
there, and this influence they are not only exerting at the present moment but have exerted for 
centuries past. Benares is the home of KanaujiyA and Sarbariya Brahmans but their influence 
in the city and its environs does not count for much in matters relating to religion and culture. 
This appears to be rather strange and the riddle quite worth solution, _ 

If anyone examines the manuscripts available at “Benares,—and these count by thousands and 
tens of thousands,—he will be struck not only by the enormous quantity of modern Sanskrit 
literature but also by the fact that most of this was written at Benares, and by Pandits from the 
South, specially by a few distinguished families of Mahirashtra Brahmans. 

To trace the origin of this influence of the South at Benares would really be the history of 
Sanskrit literature for the last four centuries in all provinces of Andia with the exception of 
Bengal and Eastern India, which have a history of their own, The great Pandit,’ who 
infused southern ideals at Benares in all matters relating to Hindu life and Hindu religion 
in preference to northern ideals current in Kanauj, Kasi, Mithila and Bengal, was Nariyan 
Bhatta, an intellectual giant who not only wrote a vast number of Sanskrit works but organised 
the colony of Southern Braimans at Benares, travelled far and wide and founded a family of 
Pandits who hold their pre-eminence even upto the present moment. An authentic history of 
Bhatta Nardyana’s family is likely to clear much of the obscurity in which the history of Sanskrit 
literature during the Muhammadan period is now involved. Rao Sahib Visvandith N&rdyan 
MAndalik has done a great service by publishing in his edition of the Pyarahdra-mayikha a genea- 
logy of this family. Bunt genealogy is not history, audit is well known that historical works are 
very rare in India. Though histories are rare, biographies of historical persons rarer, and 
biographies of scholars rarer still. In the present case we have got a history of this family written 
by a distinguished member of the family themselves. The woik is entitled Gédhivamsdnucharitam 
and the author is Samkara Bhatta, the second son of Nirdyana Bhatta and a man as distinguished 
in learning as his father, By the courtesy and good offices of my late lameated colleagae Mahéa- 
mahopidhydya Gévinda Sastri of Benares, I have a copy of that work made for me. The first leaf 
is missing and the work comes abruptly to anend. It is full of inaccuracies and omissions. The 
abrupt closing does not detract much from its historical value, for in the last chapters, Samkara 
was indulging in grief over the loss of a promising nephew, but the loss of the first leaf is a serious 
one as it prevents our seeing the real founder of the family. 

But this loss has to a certain extent been made up by Mandalik, who says in his Upédghdta :— 

aaa NTT STRATA ST T AST AES: 
aay : UTA TTSTA T eeatem, ST 
TTT: WATT ATT sate Baa AY 
Teas TA HSUPA UAT TUT area: 
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Mandalik got this from satfagtaqera by Ramakrishna. So Gévinda-Bhatta, belonging to the 
Gddhi or Viévamitra Gotra anda Rigvedi Brahman studying Aévaliyana Sdkhé, wasa Pandit 
well known in Southern India, but his fame did not spread in the North. We also note from 
Nardyana’s commentary on Vritfaratndkara written in a.p. 1545 that Govinda’s father was 
Angadeva-Bhatia and his father Nagap4sa, Govinda flourished about the middle of the 15th 
century when the Bahmanis were fighting hard with the Hindu empire of Vidyanagara (Vijayanagar). 

But his son Ramesgvara flourished in troubled times. The Bahmani empire came to an end and 
was parcelled into five different sultanates during the eighties of the century. Rimesvara was a 
young man then, just finishing his education, The second leaf of the Gddhivamsdnucharita opens 
with a panegyrie on Rimesvara Bhatta, He was handsome in appearance, bold in speech, patient, 
pious, charitable, affable, and very learned. He was strong in Mimdmsd, in Grammar, in Logic, 
and in Philosophy. He wrote a poem entitled Rdmakutihala in order to eclipse the fame of 
Sriharsha’s Naishadha. The book has not yet been found. Anufrecht does not speak of any other 
work by Rimesyara, But Rimesvara hada number of very distinguished pupils of whom I will 
speak later on. He seems to have written other works as hinted in an obscure passage in 
Gddhivamsdnicharita after speaking of Rdmakutihala. The passage is given in exactly this form 
in my manuscript :— 

areas eae yPaePrara aesAT A: THe: Parents Berarar shy asters | Be 

A great opportunity presented itself to Ramesgvara in early life, of teaching the various Sdstras. 
There was in his neighbourhood a learned Savinydst who taught many pupils. His name was 
Sri-Krishnasrama. But he was raised to the dignity of the mahkant or the head of the monastic 
establishment to which he belonged. His multifarious duties now interfered with the study of his 
pupils, and they flocked to Ramesvara for their education, at Pratishthina or Paithan on the 
Godavari. Ramesvara’s College on the sacred river, the poet says, looked like a camp of Rama; 
for the poet throughout speaks of Rameévara as an incarnation of Rima. Ramegvara was very 
strict in his observances of caste rules, He introduced the Rémamantra in Brdhmanic worship, 
His influence increased in the country and the Sultan of the newly formed Nizam Shahi Domi- 
nions was anxious to secure him to his side by granting him rights, privileges, and other favours. 

Learned Pandits always claimed the power of working miracles, and the claim was accepted not 
only by Hindus but often also by Muhammadans. Zafar Malik was at this time an influential officer 
in the Ahmednagar State, and his influence was the greatest in the district of Pratishthana. One 
of his youthful sons was suddenly smitten with leprosy. Medical aid of all sorts was invoked, but 
was of no avail. The young man was seriously thinking of committing suicide by a fall from a 
height when some one advised him to take the broken victuals of Rameévara. Rimeésvara was at 
first very unwilling to offer him such things without a command from the High ; but that command 
soon came in the form of adream. Ramesvara made the young Muhammadan observe Hindu 
regulations and gave him what was considered a medicine. The young man recovered and the fame 
of Rimesvara was at its height. Nizam Shah wrote under his golden seal a letter to Ramesvara, 
inviting him to court, The messenger arrived at Pratishthina and Rimeévara though unwilling, 
at last consented to go, But the result of the interview is not given. But the fact that he did 
go appears froma description of his journey to Kolhapur in order to worship the great goddess 
Mehé-Lakshmi. On his way he had a great adventure with the ghost of a learned Brahman, whom 
he subdued and who escorted him to Kolhapur, the condition being that Ramesvara would burn 
a blanket belonging to the ghost and the ghost would become his son. The pilgrimage to Kolhapur 
being over, Ramegvara journeyed to Vidyanagar, then under the rule of the famous Krishnariya. 
Ramesvara lived at the house of Krishna-Bhatta on ¢aé sat, a class friend of his and a spiritual guide 
of the Raji. The Raj& hearing from all sides of the learning of Ramesvara was anxious to make 
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a gift of elephants, horses, etc., to him, but Ramegvara knew that a gift of elephants and horses is 
not allowed in Sastras. Unwilling to accept it, he left the place one fine morning for a pilgrim. 
age to Drea t Gn the way a son was born to him in the month of Chaitra in the Saka year 
1435, t.¢,, March 1514. This boy later on became famous as Nirdyana-Bhatta. Rémesgvara 
lived. ae four years at Dvaraka, teaching Mahdbhdshya and Suresvaravérttka. Then he came 
back to Pratishthina where he was given a great ovation. He lived there for four years and then 
left it for good for Kasi. A second son Sridhara was born on the way and a third at Benares. 
All the three were married at Benares. Riimesgvara was advanced in years when Nirayana 
was born; so when he came to Benares, he was a pretty old man. 

His principal students were :— 

(i) Ananta Bhatta, CAdtiala of Konkan. 

(ii) Damodara Sarasvati. 

(iii) Madhava Sarasvati. 

The last two were great travellers and great teachers. Miédhava was the teacher of Madhusi- 
dana Sarasvati. 

(iv) Mahega Thakkur, an inhabitant of Tirhoot or Mithila, wrote a commentary on 
Pakshadharamiéra’s works entitled Tattva-chintémany-dlika-dar-pana. He is the founder of the 
present Darbhanga Raj family. It is said that he got the Raj as a gift from the last king of Mithila 
belonging to the Brahman dynasty of which the first king was Kamesa. ‘The grant is said to have 
been confirmed by Sher Shah and Akbar. A letter written by Mahesa Thakkur to Tarkika 
Chidamani, which is another name of Raghunatha Siromani, is to be found in a copy of Vaivasvata 
siddhénta, composed at Nadia in a.p. 1529 now deposited in the library of the Asiatic Soviety of 
Bengal. His mother was Dhira, his father was Chandrapati, and his elder brothers were Mahadeva 
Bhagiratha, and Damodara. He was the leading spirit of Mithila in the 16th century. 

(v) Govinda Dvivedi of Gujarat. He studied the Mak@bhdshya along with Sridhara, second son 
of the teacher. 

(vi), (vil) Acharya Bhatta Talast and Visvandtha Tulasi. Both became teachers of Vedénta, 


in Southern India. 

(viii) Sankara Misra Sarmi of Kanauj. Commented upon the Gita-Govinda at the 
request of Silindtha, perhaps another commentator. Tne commentary was entitled Rasamaijari, 
(See Aufrecht’s Cat, Cat.) , 

Besides these, Ramegvara had students from Dravida, Gurjara, Kanyakubja, Western India, 
Mialava, Braja, Mithili, Himalayan regions, Kargata, Utkala, Kaumkana, Gauda, Andbra, 
Mathura, KAmaripa, and other parts of India. : 

Rimeégvara died in good old age and his wife became a Sati, 

Nirayana-Bhatta had now become a great teacher, He learned all the Sédstras :—Srutt, 
Smriti, and the six Daréanas from his father. He wrote the Tristhali-Setu for the conduct of 
worship in the three places of pilgrimage: Gaya, Kasi, and Prayéga. He held constant disputa- 
tions with the ‘Pandits of Eastern India on points of religious interest, and he was always suc- 
cessful in supporting the ideas of Southern India, An instance is given in the manuscript :— 

aarederacanticarare Parrareret starr ares Ul TER TEMAT WTA 
are afrarfarrrensraraisraat fears Ul RR I 

At a Sréddha ceremony at Dehli in the house of Todar Mal, he worsted in disputation all 
the Pandits of Gauda and Mithila with Vidyanivisa at their head. Todar Mal was a patron 
of Sanskrit literature, having caused excellent compilations in Smritt, Jyotisha, Vaidyaka, and 
other Sdsiras. He was long the Subahdar of Bengal. It is not unnatural, therefore, that ‘he 
should invite Bengal Pandits at a Srdddha. Vidy4nivasa was then the leading Pandit st Navadvipa. 
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He was a Banerji. His father Vidyd-vichaspati is described as one whose feet were constantly 
rubbed by the crown jewels of Rajas. Vidydnivasa’s sons were all well-known Pandits. His 
second son was the author of Bhdshd-parichehheda, a standard work of Nydya all over India. 
His third son was in high favour with Bhiva Simha, the son of Man Simha of Amber. Even Vidya- 
nivasa had to yield his palm to Bhatta Nariyana and the point at dispute was one of vital 
importance to modern Brahmanism. The ancient Rishis declare that at the performance of 
a Srdddha, live Brihmans are to be fed with the cooked food offered to the manes. Bengal holds 
that this is impossible in the Kaliynga as there are no Brahmans worthy to feed. And go they 
feed symbolical Brébmans (Brahmans made of kusd—grass). The southern people hold that the 
injunctions of the Sdstras should be respected, and live Brahmans are to be fed. 

Among his principal students were :— 

Brahmendra Sarasvati and Nardyana Sarasvati. The first presented an address to Vidy4nidhi 
Kavindra (of whom later on), about 1640. The latter wrote many Veddnia works abouét the end of 
the 16th century (See Cat Cat.). 

Narayana wrote two great works on Smritt, One is Dharma-Pravritt?, carrent in Southern 
India, and the other, Prayogaratna, current in Northern India. He wrote a commentary on Vrit- 
taratndkara in 1545 (see Ind, Of. Cat., pages 303-4) and not in 1680, as Aufrecht says. He wrote 
an independent work on prosody entitled Vrittaratndvali and also a Prakrita Vivriti of Abhijiidna 
Sdkuntala, Besides these already mentioned, Cat. Cat. registers 28 other works, some of which 
are undoubtedly parts of Triszhali-setu and Prayogaraina, Among these are Mimdihsd works 
& commentary on Sastra-Dipikd and Kdrikas on Madhavachirya’s Kdlanirnaya. He wrote on 
a variety of topics in Smritt, such as consecration of gardens, tanks, wells, etc., phallic em- 
blems of Siva, images of gods, and so forth. 

As a Grthastha he seems to have been peculiarly averse to the renunciation of the world, 
Though a teacher of Veldnia, he often had disputations with celebrated monks. He is said to 
have defeated in arguments, Nrsithhaérama, the writer of so many Veddnta works, Upendrigrama 
who was universally regarded as the first man of his time, and even Madhusidan Sarasvati, 
whose fame rests on his successful assailment of the Naiyiyikas. Pandits all over India looked 
upon him as their patron, and he spared neither money nor pains to help them. This position 
was held for @ long time by his son Sankara and after Sahkara, by Vidyanidhi Kavindra. 
Tradition says that he often worked miracles, Once upon a time, there was a severe drought 
in India, and at the request of the Great Moghul he bronght down rain in twenty-four hours. 
The Great Moghul pleased with his wonderfal powers granted him permission to re-erect the 
temple of Vigvesara at Benares destroyed about 100 years before, The spacious and beautifully 
ornamented temple destroyed by Aurangzib’s Subahdar about 1670 and converted into a mosque 
18 pointed out as the temple erected by Bhatta-Narayana, Mandalik supports this tradition, but 
the Gddhi-vamsd Anucharita is silent on the point. | 

Not only was he a volaminons writer, but he was a great collector of manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts copied by him and copied under his directions are often found in different libraries. He 
died ata ripe old age, leaving three sons well established in the world, and a number of grandsons, 
many of whom became famous writers in the 17th century. 

Narayana’s eldest son was Ramakrishna, who wrote Jivat-pitrika-nirnaya, Kéti-hdmadt- 
paddhati, Agvi-stuti-yydkhydna (Gadhivansdnucharita), Jyotisht oma-paddhati (Mandalik), Ananda, 
vrat-odydpana-prayoga, M dsika-srdddha-nirnaya, Sivalih ga-pratishthd-vidhi, Vdstu-sdnti-prayoga 
and Rudra-sndna-paddhati (Aufrecht). His principal student was Trimalla Bhatta. He died at 


the age of 52, leaving three sons, Dinakara, Kamalikara, and Lakshmana. His wife Uma died a 
salt, 
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The third son of Nariyana was Govinda who died at the age of 48. He was very fond of 
his mother, whom he served all throngh life, following her shortly after her death. He left four 
sons :—Lakshmi Bhatta, Indra Bhatta, Rima Bhatta and Brahma Bhatta, The second son of 
Narayana Bhatta was Sankara Bhatta. His disciples were :— 
(¢) Mallari Bhatta 
(7) Bhattoji Diksnita, the author of the Siddhdnia-Kaumudi. Hetaught through 
bis son Dimodara :— 
(i) Kshtrabdhirama 
(ii) Abhayankara 
(iii) Visvandtha Dante 
He wrote Dharmédvaita-nirnayachandrikd, Mimdmsé-bélaprakdsa, Vidhi-ras@yana-dishana 
Vratamaytkha, Sastra-dipikd-prakdia, Sarva-tharma-prakdsa and Srdddha-kalpa-sdra. Of these 





Dvattanirnaya is very well known. Sankara does not speak mach of himself in his work. He 
simply says that in his old age he was very much distressed by the loss of a dear nephew of his, 
The book as a matter of course does not record his death. That he wag a very prominent figure at 
Benares is evidenced by Kavindra-chandrddayd. It calls him the head of the Pandit community of 
India and a great patron of learning, We do not know when he died,—we know from 
Prdyaschitta-mayikha of his son Nilakantha that he had four sons, Daémodara, N risimha, 
Nilakantha (allof whom he mentions in his Gédhi°) and Rangandtha, Perhaps Raiganétha was 
dead when the book was written. 

Leaving the Gadhi family now to pursue their career of authorship with the greatest vigour in 
the seventeenth century, I now proceed to give an account of the man who wielded the greatest 
influence in India during the middle of the seventeenth century. This is Vidyanidhi Kavindra. He 
was a Saiimydsi, but he was a very ricki man. He had a Bhanddri or treasurer named Krishna- 
Bhatta, Both the master and servant were good poets and men of the highest Hindu ouleure: 
They migrated from the banks of the Godavari, perhaps owing to the annexation of the remnant of 
Nizam Shahi dominions by the Great Moghul Shah Jehan. Kavindra is mentioned as wielding the 
highest influence after Bhatta Nariyana and Sahkara for the good not only of Pandits and 
Brahmans but of Hindus in general. Shah Jehan gave him the title of Sarvavidydnidhdna. So 
he isknown as Sarvavidydnidhdna-Kavindra-Sarasvati. He was a great collector of manuscripts. 
It is not known how many thousands of manuscrips he collected, but all the manuscripts of his 
library bear in large, bold, and beautiful Devanagari character his signature Sarvavidydnidhdna- 
Kavindra-Sarasvati. That signature is a guarantee for the correctness and accuracy of the 
manuscript. It is not known when and how the library was broken up, but the manuscripts of his 
library can now be procured in Benares, and they are preferred by all Pandits to other manuscripts. 

At that time Hindus suffered great hardship owing to the exaction of a pilgrim tax from all 
votaries that came to Benares and Prayiga. MKavindra, as the acknowledged head of the Pandits 
of Benares, was greatly moved by the hardship of his co-religionists. He journeyed to Agra with a 
large following and proceeded to the Diwdnim, and there he pleaded the cause of the . Hindu 
pilgrims with so much force of eloquence that all the noblemen of the court from Irik, Iran, 
Badakshan, Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmere, Panjab, and Sindh were struck with wonder. Shah 
Jehan and Dara Shikoh relented and abolished the tax. That was a day of great rejoicing 
throughout Hindu India... It was on this occasion that the title of Sarvavidydnidhdna was 
conferred upon him, When he came back to Benares with his new title and with the prestige of 
success, addresses poured upon him from all parts of India. About a hundred of these in Sanskrit 
ware collected together by his Bhandart, who also presented one with 35 verses; and two copies of 
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the collected addresses are to be found in the Asiatic Society’s Library. The addresses are both in 
prose and poetry. Some are long and some are very short. One of the most notable persons in 
presenting an address was Visvanatha Tarkapafichanana, Another address was by Ganega of the 
Dharmadhikart family of Benares. Brahmendra Sarasvati was another, Bhaiyi Bhatta was a 
fourth. Pandit Vire$vara of Kirmachala also presented an address. 

These addresses set forth the excellences of Vidyénidhi. Some praise his liberality, some his 
eloquence, some his boldness, others again his deep knowledge of the Sdstras. One sets forth the 
various Sdstras he had studied, and another the various acts of charity to which he contributed, 
The most touching of the addresses is that which was presented by the students at Benares who 
looked upon him as their Earthly Providence. 

After Bhatta Narayana, Sankara and Vidyanidhi, the man who exerted his influence all over 
India was Gaga Bhatta or Visvesvara Bhatta. He came at a time when the Marathas were a fighting 
and rising nation. The political importance of the Marathis had its reflex influence on the colony 
of Pandits of the Maharashtra country at Benares. The Maratha peoples looked upon them as their 
Jaw-givers and they also felt a pride in their being of the Maharashtra extraction. Giga-Bhatta 
was the son of Dinakara Bhatta and grandson of Ramakrishna Bhatta and great grandson of 
Naréyana Bhatta, His father and his uncles wrote many books specially in Smriti. His cousins, too, 
were writers of note, but he outdid them all, He completed a series of Smriti works, left unfinished 
by his father Dinakara Bhatta. He wrote a commentary on the Jaimini Sééras. Kumirila 
wrote his commentary on Sabara-Bhdshya, in verse, for one quarter of the first chapter only, Gaga- 
Bhatia continued the work, and wrote a commentary in verse for the whole work. This commen, 
tary is entitled Sivérkodaya. But Gagi Bhatta is not so much known for his erudite works 
as for the influence he exerted on Society. He it,wag who restored Sivaji the founder of Marathg 
greatness, to the Kshatriya caste and performed his Abhisheka ceremony as an independent sovereign, 
Nivaji greatly revered him for his learning and piety. He it was who first raised the question of 
caste elevation, which at the present moment is exercising the minds of all Hindus, He hada 
lond voice and his eloquence was greatly admired. He was a Mimdmsaka of the first class and a 
great writer on Smriti. He wrote on Alankdra and even on Veddnta. 

His great successor was N agoji Bhatia, who lived to a great age and whose influence over 
the people of Benares was very great. There is no branch of Sanskrit literature in which he 
did not distingnish himself as a commentator, His commentaries on works of the Panini School 
of grammar are of the highest authority, He wrote on Alamkdra. He wrote on the Térthas 
He wrote on zithi. He wrote on yoga. He wrote on Mimdmsd. He wrote on Rdmdyana. He 
wrote on Sdmkhya. He wrote on Veddnig. He always encouraged students, ard stories of 
Nee ’s encouragement of students may yet he heard in Beneres. Even at his old age he enjoyed 
life neertily and mixed with all classes of men. He died about the time when Benares came 
under Seda Protection by a vote of majority in the Governor-General’s Council about 1775, 
ane Raja of Prat&pgarh in Ondh gaye him his livelihood and he gratefully acknowledges his 

obligation to the Raja in the opening verse of every one of his works, 


His pupil and successor was Vaidyanatha Payagunde, otherwise called Annam Bhatta, also a 
voluminous writer on Vydkarana and Smrtt?, His commentary on the Pyavahdra-Khanda of 
Mitdkshard is still the standard work of sthe Benares School of Smriti, and as such ray much 
respected in the civil courts of British India, | 

In 1791 the Benares Sanskrit Colle 
principal professors, 
staff of that College, 


ge was established and the Dakshini Brahmanas were itg 
Even at the present moment the Dakshint element preponderates in the 
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The seven Dakshini families that swayed the Llindu Society at Benares during the last four 
hundred years are :— 

(i) The Sesha family—though they came from the Tailanga country they are to all intents 
and purposes now Mah4ardghtra Brahmanas. 

(ii) The Dharmadhikari family which appears from the genealogy given by Mandalik to have 
come to Benares about the same time as the Gidhis, 

(iii) The Gadhi or Bhatta family, of which Ramegvara came to Benares in 1522 and about 
whom and whose family something has been said in the first part of the paper. 

(iv) The Bharadvaja family.—The founder of this family was Mahadeva, the son-in-law of 
Nilakantha Bhatta, son of Sankara Bhatta. He was the author of Dinakari, the commentary on 
Siddhdnta-Muktdvalt, Jiis not known when they came to Benares, but since MahAdeva’s time they 
always held a high position among the Pandits of Benares, the last representatives being 
Mahamahopadhyaya Damodara Sdatri of the Benares and Mahimahopddhydya Govinda Sastrt of 


the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 


(v) The Paéyagunde family, of which Vaidyanitha was the most prominent figure. 

(vi) Chaturdhara or Chowdhuri family, which did much in advancing the cause of Hinduism 
at Benares, Nilakantha Chaturdhara wrote a commentary on the whole of the Mzhdbhdrata,. 

(vii) The Puntamkar family.—Mahadeva of this family wrote a large commentary on Bhava- 
nanda Siddhinta-vagisas, commentary on the Didhiti, 

It would be interesting to collect all the Sanskrit works written by different members of 


these six families for the last four hundred years, 


They will be an extensive library—they will show the direction in which Hindu Society moved, 
and they will also incidentally give us much information about the political history of India 
from Hindu sources, which is not much available at the present day. 


MISCELLANEA, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BHAKTI SCHOOL. 

[THe following is a very brief summary of the 
lecture delivered by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in 
July last at the Literary and Philosophical Club, 
Poona. The views herein expressed have been 
set forth at full length and with all the necessary 
evidence in the introductory part of the Vaishnava 
section of his work on the Bhaktimdrga, which he 
has recently contributed to the Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde,— 
D. R. B.]J 

The ancient Vedic hymns containing prayers to 
the different gods were in later times succeeded 
‘by others in which the poets endeavoured to 
grapple with the problems about man, the world, 
and god. Speculation of this kind was continued 
in the times of the Upanishads and the main 
doctrines arrived at concerned the freedom of the 
human heart from passion and the existence of 
the supreme Lord of all possessing personality 
and of Brahma which was the impersonal essence 
of all things. The first part in later times 
developed itself into Buddhism, Jainism, and 


such other atheistic systems setting forth mere 
moral elevation or righteousness as the goal to 
be attained. The second part was taken up by the 
Bhakti or Bhagavata School. We have epi- 
graphical evidence of the existence of the school. 
during the three or four centuries before Christ. 
The age of inscriptions is determined by the form 
of the characters in which they are engraved. 
The earliest inscriptions known to us are those of 
Asoka, who ascended the throne about 258 3.c., 
as is determined by the occurrence of the names 
of five contemporaneous Greek princes. The first 
of the inscriptions indicative of the existence of 
the Bhakti School must have been engraved about 
the beginning of the second century before 
Christ. It speaks of a pijd stone wall ($2lé- 
prikdra) for the worship of Bhagavat Sayakar- 
shana and Vasudeva. Another, a few years 
later, mentions the erection of a flagstaff with 
an image of Garuda at the top in honour of 
Vasudeva, the god of gods, by Heliodora (Helio- 
doros) a resident of Takshaéila, an ambassador of 


1 The stone is now in the Victoria Hall, Udaipur, But it was found at Ghosifindt, to which place it was 
removed from Nagart, where it is believed to have been origizally lying (Jour.- Beng. As. Soc., Vol. Ivi, Part I, 


p. 77 ff.). 
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Avatalikita (Antalkidas) who was a Bhagavata, 
i.e., worshipper of Bhagavat or belonging to the 
Bhagavata School. A third inscription of about 
the beginning of the first century before Christ 
existing at Nanaghat contains an adoration of 
Samkarshana and Vasudeva.s Patafijali, the 
author of the Mahdbhishya on Panini, who wrote 
about 150 before Christ speaks of Vasudeva as the 
worshipful one. A Buddhistie work of the third 
century before Christ mentions Vasudeva and 
Baladeva as the deities worshipped by specific 
sects. The Mahdbhdrata is a work containing a 
collection of pieces of varied antiquity, some 
pre-Christian and others post-Christian, aud it is 
difficult to determine the age of any particular 
piece ; but, with the help of the dates supplied us 
by the inscriptions and the two books mentioned 
above, we are in a position to determine when a 
certain specific religion that it speaks of in a 
section of the 12th book arose. That religion is 
the El:intika-dharma or the religion of single- 
minded devotion or monotheism. It prevailed 
among a tribe of the Yalavas known by the name 
of Satvatas. The origin of this religion is traced 
to certain Rishis, and from them it was trans- 
mitted to others until 1t reached Brihaspati, who 
had for his pupil a prince of the name of 
Vasu-Uparichara. This last instituted a horse 
sacrifice in which Brihaspati was the priest. No 
animals were killed on the occasion, and the 
cbhlations were prepared in accordance with the 
precepts of the Aranyakas, which works contain 
the Upanishads. Hari was the god worshipped. 
He took away the oblation offered to him without 
showing himself to Brihaspati. He was, however, 
seen by Vasu-Uparichara, Brihaspati wasangry, 
when three persons explained to him that Hari 
was to be seen only by those who adored him 
and were devoted to him. They themselves had 
once gone to the White Island (Sveta-dvipa) to 
see Hari or Nérdiyana, performed austerities fora 
hundred years, but were told that Hari was not 
to be seen by them, as they were not hig devotees 
_and performed only austerities. This story shows 
that a new reformed religion had sprung up, 
which, like Buddhism, condemned animal sacri- 
fices and the practice of austerities, but, unlike 
it, set forth the adoration of God as the way to 
emancipation. Then Narada is mentioned as 
having gone to the same White Island s;and, as 


he was a devotee, Nardyana showed himself to 
him and explained the Bhagavata religion, whick 
prevailed among the Sdtvatas. The Supreme 
God according to this faith is Vasudeva; from 
him sprang Sarnkarshana or the individual soul; 
from him Pradyumna or the mind ; and from him 
Aniruddha or egvism. By certain devotional 
practices, men attain Vasudeva through the inter- 
mediate stages of Aniruddha, etc. This Ekdntika 
religion was, itis further stated, revealed in the 
Hari-gtié or the Bhagavad-gitd, at the time when 
the armies of the Pandavas and Kurus stood face 
to face and Arjuna’s heart failed him. The 
Ekéntika-dharma of the Satvatas was, therefore, 
the system taught in the Bhagavad-gité ; and the 
theistic reform we have spokenof as opposed to 
the moral reform of Buddha is that effected by 
that work. 

The main problem of this work was how 
to achieve freedom from passion. Aman is 
born to act. He acts with certain desires; these 
desires become strengthened in him by frequent 
actions and he becomes a slave to.them. There- 
fore Gité teaches that actions should be done, 
not from the desire of attaining any fruit from 
them, but because the Brahman or the uni- 
versal order requires him to do them, i. e., the 
action should be performed as a duty or it should 
be dedicated to God and performed to propitiate 
Him. 

Now to perform an act because itisa duty or 
to please God isa matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to an ordinary man who is full of desires 
and passions, but he is able to conqner these by 
the grace of God when he adores Him incessantly 
by bhakti or devotion. Bhakti or devotion to 
Godis, therefore, the way to attain God and 
serenity or freedom from passions. 

The Vasudeva religion or the Pfichardtra 
system, as it was afterwards called, was based on 
the Bhagavad-gitdé. Megasthenes mentions Heracles 
as the god worshipped by the Sourasenoi, in whose 
country was situated Methora or Muthur& and 
the River Jobares or Jamna flowed. The Sou- 
rasenoi correspond to Saurasenas, 7.e. here the 
Sdtvatas, and thus Vasudeva to Heracles ; and 
thus the religion of Vasudeva flourished on the 
evidence of Magesthenes, in the fourth century 
before the Christian era. 


SI eS ee ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 1d 
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Soon after, Vasudeva was identified with 
Krishna whose name had been handed down as 
that of a holy seer and who was the founder of a 
Gotra ov family. In later times, he was identi- 
fied with Nérayana who had become an object of 
worship as the source of all Naras or men and ag 
lying on the primeval waters; and in still later 
times, with Vishnu, who was originally a solar 
deity but had afterwards acquired the attributes 
of supreme godhead. About the first century of 
the Christian era, the boy god of ‘a wandering 
tribe of cow-herds of the name of Abbiras came 


to be identified with VAsudeva, In the course 
of their wanderings eastward from Syria or Asia 
Minor, they brought with them probably tradi- 
tions of the birth of Christ in the stable, the 
massacre of innocents, etc., and the name Christ 
itself. This name became recognised as Krishna, 
as this word is often pronounced by some Indians 
as Krishto or Kushto. And thus the traditional 
legends brought by the Abhtras became engraft- 
ed on the story of Vdsudeva-Krishna of India. 
These are the five elements that constitute the 
Vaishnavism of modern India. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


My near Mr. BHANDARKAR, ; 
Many thanks for your drawing attention to 
my notes on the dates of Subandhu and Dinn4ga 
and sending me an advance proof of Dr. Hoernle’s 
letter dated 13th June 1911. Dr. Hoernle says, 
“‘T have no prints or manuscripts of Vamana’s 
work at hand, but it would seem that M. M. 
Haraprasad’s reading of Subandhu is a mere 
conjecture not supported by any manuscript evi- 
dence.” When I wrote the note, I had the 
Kdvyamala edition of the Kévydlamkdrasitravritt 
before me. That edition is based on two manu- 
scripts, one from Jaipur and the other from Bena- 
res. The Jaipur manuscript had Vastubandhu, 
while the Benares manuscript had Subandhu. So 
in my note I said, “‘ there may be an objection to 
this that in some manuscripts the word is not 
‘Subandhu’ but‘ Vastubandhu.” Thus I had some 
manuscript evidence to support me when I wrote 
that paper. Since the appearance of Mr. Pathak’s 
paper on ‘Kumaragupta, the patron of Vasuban- 
dhu,’ I have consulted the only manuscript avail- 
able in Calcutta, namely, the Sanskrit College 
manuscript Alamkéra No. 24. It has Sabandhu 
with a little waving at the lower end of the right 
hand vertical line which I take to be the sub- 
script U; though in the same page there is an 
instance of a more pronounced subscript U. In 
Anandarima Barud’s edition it is Vastubandhu. 
The Vidydvilisa Press edition of V&mana’s 
work, published at Benares under the supervision 
of Dr. Thibaut, it is Subandhu. The edition is 
based on three manuscripts, though differences of 
reading are not given. The three manuscripts all 
come from Southern India. Two belong to the 
two learned editors and the third to Vatsya 
Sundaracharyya of Vitthalapura. SoI have five 
manuscripts to support the reading Subandhu. 
I have not seen the VAnivildsa Press edition 
used by Mr. Pathak. It would be interesting in 
this connection to consult other manuscripts of 
the work which are to be found in other parts of 


India and Europe. Mr. R. Narasimhachar of 
Bangalore says, in his letter to me dated the 
28th October 1911, that with regard to Dr. 
Hoernle’s letter in the Indian Antiquary for 
September, he had referred Dr. Hoernle to some 
manuscripts in which the reading Subandhu is 
clearly given. 

Reading carefully the verses which preface 
Subandhu’s story of Vasavadatté, it appears 
patent to everyone who is acquainted with Suban- 
dhu’s punning style that he himself mentions 
Chandraprakééa in its élishta form Himekaro- 
dyota in the 5th vorse. For in that verse he 
says that the good man, who makes other people’s 
merits appreciated, becomes more fortunate and 
popular. The moonshine, which makes the 
kumuda flower blossom, bears enhanced beauty. 
Now moonshine Himakarodyota is Chandra 
prakésa. So it isa proper name, and I am glad 
that Dr. Hoernle agrees with me. 

Dr. Hoernle has done a service in pointing out 


that the hemistich in Vimana’s work must have 
been written shortly after the death of Chand- 
ragupta, that is, about A. D. 413, though I think 
shortly before, as a reigning prince would not be 
described as Chandraguptahtanaya. In that case, 
by the showing of Dr. Takakusu, the hemistich 
cannot refer to Vasubandhu who lived for 80 
years between A, D, 420 and 500, and Mr. 
Pathak depends on that eminent Japanese 
Scholar for referring the verse to Vasubandhu. 

Dr. Hoernle doubts that there was a civil war 
after the death of Chandragupta. 

But the prefatory verses of Vdsavadattd give 
@ support to my contentions. In the sixth verse 
Subandhu is very bitter against khalas—the 
wicked—who are more mischievous than snakes. 
In his usual punning way he says that serpents 
are nakula-dveshi—enemy to weasies; at the same 
time na-kula-dvesh?i—not envious to the family ; 
while the wicked are Sa-kula-dveshti—hard even. 
to the family of their victims. In the seventh he 
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compares the wicked with owls, who have an eye 
even in the darkest of darkness. Then again in the 
eighth, he says that the wicked though they des- 
troy the merits of others become the more sinful; 
just as clouds which cover the rays of the moon 
pecome darker thereby. What do. all these 
signify? The word Sagiruk in the eighth verse 
again means Chandraprakisa, though the un- 
historical commentators do not say so. The tenth 
verse is well-known throughout India and 1s 
in the mouth of every Pandit. It says 
that on the death of Vikram4ditya, love of Art 
and Poetry is gone. Upstarts are flourishing; 
everybody’s hand is on his neighbour's throat. 
What does this mean, unless it means a re- 
volution in which the author did not fare weli 
onthe death of Chandragupta-Vikraméditya ? 

I agree with Dr. Hoernle that history does not 
speak of such a revolution. But does history 
record all the revolutions in India? Has the 
history of India advanced so far? If not, may 
not these wailings of a sensitive poet signify a 
change for the worse? Read the hemustich 
with the prefatory verses of Vdsavadaitd, and the 





inference is irresistible that the changes of the 
times were ruinous to Subandhu and his party. 

The word Sackiva may have a derivative 
meaning of companionship or friendship, for the 
word comes from Sachd, meaning saha, a word 
common in the Vedas. So the word Amdtya also 
comes from Amdisaha, But the radical meaning 
was long lost sight of, Kalidasa, who flourished 
within a century after Subandhu, uses the word 
Sachiva always in the sense of ministers. 

Tena dhtr-jagato gurvt sachiveshu nichikshipe.* 

Grihini sachivah sakhit mithah, ete. 

Mr. Pé&thak translates dishiyd kritdrtha- 
Srama as deserving congratulation on the success 
of his efforts. If it were the phrase dishiyd 
vardhase, it would have meant congratulation; 
but simply dishtyd means “fortunately.” He was 
successful in his endeavour, not in obtaining sover- 
eiguty, because, that is not the subject treated of 
here; but he was successful in giving encou- 
ragement to literary men, that is, in being 
dgraya” to kritadhiyah or men of talent, 


Calcutta. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


KAvyaprakiéa wiTH Prapira ann Uppyora: edited 
by VASUDEVA SHASTRI ABHYANKAR. Anandfsrama 
Sanskrit Series, Pooni, No, 66. i 
SLowLy and steadily has the Anandasrama 

Press been putting forth its work, at so much 
a day, and already our shelves are groaning with 
the weight of the volumes it has published. We 
have used the word groaning intentionally. The 
varieties of types in which the volumes are print- 
ed are oftenrather too big and make the volumes 
more bulky and heavy than they ought to be, and, 
therefore, less handy. The Shastri and the 
Pandit might perhaps be thereby enabled to 
spare the use of spectacles for some time longer 
than they would otherwise be, at least in reading 
these volumes. But their caseis different, ‘hey 
have got only a few books to possess. Other 
scholars already feel the want of shelf-room for 
the numerons hooks they are obliged to have in 
these days of multiplication of books. 

The present volume 1s the latest in the Auan- 
digrama Series. Kdvyaprakdéga is a classic of 
Alamkdra literature and there has been no end 
to the writing of commentaries on it. Yet only 
a few years ago there were no good editions of 
either the text or of good commentaries on it 
available in print, Mahesachandra’s first edition, 
satisfactory as it was, was then out of print. 
Kamalakari, a not very satisfactory commentary, 
was available only in a lithographed edition. 
The only edition which students of the work 
eould avail themselves of was the one with 
MaheSvara’s commentary. But the commentary 
was far from satisfactory. Then followed 
Vamanicharya’s edition, in which the text was, as 
in a variorum edition, smothered in the excerpts 
from varions commentaries. 

Perhaps the best commentary on the Kdvya- 
prakdée is the Pradfpa with its two commen- 
taries, the Prabhd of Vaidyandtha and the 
UYaddyota of Nagoyibhatta. The Nirnayasdgar 
Press gave us some time ago an edition of the 


Pradipa with the Prabha, but unfortunately 
without the Viitti or the explanatory prose 
portion of the text. Of Nagojibhatta's commen- 
tary only the portions dealing with Ulldsas I, I, 
VI, and X were available in the editions of those 
Ulldésas published by the late Prof. Chandorkar 
for the sake of the B. A. students of Bombay 
University. The present edition, therefore, of 
the Kdvyaprakééa with the Pradipa and the 
complete Uddyota is quite welcome. It would 
have been still more welcome had Mr.H.N. Apte, 
who has got the management of the Series in his 


hands, seen his way to include explanations 
of the instances cited in the text from the 


Udaharanachandrika of Vaidyanitha. Nagojji- 


bhatta does give explanations, but not so fully. 


In the publications issuing fromthe Anandaé- 


rama learned critical introductions by the 
editors, dealing with such matters as the date 
and position of a book and its author in the 
literature to which they relate, are not to be 
looked for. 
introduction than to have an unscholarly or 
uncritical one. 
seem to be aware even of the fact that the 
Kivyaprakdga was left incomplete towards the 
end by Mammata and was completed by 
Rajanaka Allata 
printed, of a work not already printed at all or 
printed incorrectly, is what we have a right to 
expect from the Press; and we have certainly got 
that in the volume before us, and that in itself is 
a great deal. For the sake of correctness of 
Spelling, however, we would have wished that the 
word ** Uddyota" had not been printed as 
ct 
. Ro echtschreibang in Veda, pp. LU1- 
Z.D MG. XLVIIL) The list of Errata suchand} 
too 1s not as complete as it should have been. 


But it is better to have no such 


The present editor does not 


But a correct text, correctly 


as it has been in so many places. 


(suchand) 


SHRIDHAR R. BHANDARKAR, 
Bombay. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY D. RB. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA. 
(Continued from Vol, XL, p. 176) 
3.—Hansi Stone Inscription of Prithviraja [Vikrama]—Sathvat 1224, 


A translation, without a transcript, of this inscription by Captain E. Fell has been published in 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, pp. 448-6, and a summary of it with full and elaborate remarks 
thereon by Lieutenant-Colonel Tod in the Transactions, Royal As. Soc, Vol. I, p. 154. But 
none of these attempts has proved successful, and a correct and accurate account together with a 
transcript of it is still a desideratum. No excuse is, therefore, needed to publish this record. 

The inscription was originally found at Hansi in the Panjab, but regarding its exact 
original find-sopt there, Tod saysas follows: ‘The inscription, which I obtained through the 
kindness of my friend Colonel Skinner, had been saved from the general wreck of these halls, by 
the materials being taken to erect a small Musleman place of worship; and this slab was built 
into the wall ina reversed position, I[é was afterwards presented to Marquis Hastings ; but 
as it reached this nobleman at a very busy period of his career in 1818, I know not what became 
of it.2! The inscription stone, strange to say, is now lying in the Royal Scottish Museum at 
Edinburgh. Two excel'ent photographs of it had been sent four years ago by a person connected 
with this Museum to a Parsi gentleman in Poona, called Mr. Frenchman, who made them over 
to me. And it is from these photographs that I edit the inscription. 

The inscription contains 22 lines of writing. The characters are Nagari. Aitention may 
be drawn to the sign for 7+ occurring in °rikska-ydtha-patelhih, line 12. The language is 
Sanskrit; and the inscription is partly in prose and partly in verse. The verses arenumbered, 
but very great carelessness is shown in this respect. It is full of solecisms. We thus have 
rangdnt instead of rangdn in line 2, vijaya-vara-kareh instead of viyaya-vara-karinah in line 8, 
and soon. In respect of orthography, the only points that callfor notice are: (1) the use of 
» for 6 and (2) the doubling of a consonant in conjunction with a preceding r. With regard to 
lexicography we have enly to note the dest word gadha employed in line 11. 

The record opens with an obeisance to some goddess whose name is unspecified. This 
shows that the inscription slab was originally in the temple of a goddess. Then follows a 
verse which invokes the blessings of the god Murari. Verse 2 informs us that there was a 
king of the Chihamana lineage called Prithvirija and his maternal uncle was one Kilhana, 
who, according to the next verse, belonged to the Gthilanta dynasty. The verse following tells 
us that thinking of Hammira who had become the cause of anxiety to the world, the king put 
Kilhana in charge of the fort of Asika, doubtless Hansi. From verse 5 we learn that Kilhana 
erected a pratoli, i.e., a pol, or gateway which with its flags set Hammira as it were at defiance. 
And near the gateway were constructed two koshthakas or granaries (verse 6). Then we have 
a prose line (lines 9-10) speaking of a letter sent to him by Vibhishana. Verse 7 with which 
the letter begins, says: “the lord of demons (Vibhishana) who has obtained a boon from Rama, 
the crest-jewel of the lineage of Raghu, respectfully speaks thus to Kilhana staying in the fort 
(gadha) of Asi.”? The next verse says: ‘‘ In the work of building the bridge we both assisted 
the leaders of the monkeys and bears. And you yourself (Kilhana) have written saying that 
to you the lord of Pathchapura, a string of pearls and this city had been given by the Omni- 
present (Rima).” In the verse following Prithviraja is compared to Rima and Kilhana to 
Hantimin. In verse 10 Vibhishana bestows nothing but conventional praise on Kilhana. Verse 











1 Transactions, Roy. As. Soc., Vol. I, p. 185. 
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11 refers to his having burnt Pamchapura, and captured but not killed its lord. Verse 12 
again is simply eulogistic, but, in the verse following with which the letter ends, Vibhishana 
requests Kilhana to accept the string of pearls or even Lanik& but promise safety to him, 
Then again follows a prose line (lines 19-20) which by the way informs us that this string of 
pearls was presented by the ocean to Ramabhadra when he was intent upon constructing the 
bridge. Verses 14-15 state that there was one Valha who belonged to the Doda race and who 
was a subordinate of Kilhana and that his son was Lakshmana under whose auspices the 
prasjasti was composed. This is followed by the date which is Thursday the 7th of the bright 
half of Magha of the (Vikrama) year 1224. 

It will be seen from the above account that this inscription is a prasasti or panegyric, and 
its object is to describe Kilhana’s conquest of Pamchapura and its chief. Kilhana was a mater~ 
nal uncle and feudatory of the Chihamfna sovereign Prithvirija. This Prithviraija is not the 
celebrated Prithviraja who fought with and was captured by Shih4ba-d-Din Ghiirin a.p. 1192, as 
Tod supposes. Because, for this Prithviraéja we have dates ranging only from aA.p, 1182-92, 
whereas the date of our inscription is v.B. 1224=a py. 1167, Prithviraja of this record must 
therefore be the same as the Prithvirija who preceded SomeSvara. Kilhana, we are expressly 
told, was put in charge of the fort of Ast or AsikA, i.¢., H&nst, to check the progress of Hammira, 
é.e., of course the Muhammadan empero:s, There ean be no doubt that the Muhammadans 
were at this time attempting to pour into India. This is also clear from the Delhi-Siw4lik pillar 
inscription of v.e. 1220=a.p. 1164 wherein the Chihamina Visaladeva is represented to have 
exterminated the Mlechchhas and made Ary avarta what its name signifies, t.e., an abode of the 
Aryans,” It was, therefore, urgently necessary to put a stop to this by appointing a brave and 
clever personage to the charge of the Hénsi fort, especially as it was on the route to India. 
Tod says: “ Asigarh or Asilurg is celebrated as the scene of contest between the Hindus and 
early Muhammedans. It was by this route, that most of Shahabuddin’s attempts were made to 
wrest the throne of Hind from Prithviraja; and often did the warriors of the mountains of 
Cdbul find their graves before Asi. Even now it presents the appearance of a great sepulchre 
all around but especially to the west. The route was by Pdehapaitan, the town of purity, on 
the Satlej, to Bhatner and Fateh-dbdd, to Asi and DelAi.”? From these words of Tod’s the 
importance of fortifying and maintaining the fort of Hénsi towards the close of the Chihamana 
supremacy is quite clear; and what is equally clear is the necessity of keeping a strong ho!d on 
Pachapattana on the Sutle] mentioned by Tod, which can be no other than Pamchapura of our 
inscription. Probably the chief of Pathchapura about this time did not owe fealty to the 
Chihamana dynasty, and it was, therefore, absolutely indispensable to put him down and take 
possession of his city. This explains why the capture of Pamchapura and its chief is considered 
s0 important in the inscription. 

The prasastt was composed by one Lakshamana, who was, we are told, a Doda by race. 
The Docas have been given a place by Tod in his list of thirty-six royal races of Rajasth4n,¢ 
bat he tells nothing about them. I believe they are the same as the Dods or Dodias, a clan of 
the Paramaras. The province in Rajputénd now called Hadot? was originally held by them and 
was wrested from them by the Khichis of Gagrondé, who in their turn had to give it up to the 
Hidas after whom the province was so called. In the time of Mahmud Ghazni, Merat, 


Bulandsahr, eéc,, were held by the Dods, of whom Haradatta was the most pre-eminent, Dods 
are now found as Jdgirddrs near Lava in Tonk. 





2 Above, Vol, XIX, p. 218. ° & Transactions, Roy. As. Soc., Vol. I, P. 135. 
£ dnnals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. J, p. 108 (8, K. Lahiri & Co’s edition. ), 
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Text.5 


L sit? nesta uo aztet arenfedtar ferartia yet aftsrraca qa arcaeqeae gt wi- 
2 TaTATAA HALUSifa | TeepTeqToo ayes ; THAT TAT wea Gay TART 
3 fy als jerry, gsareguit: UN area srt Qearersit aetara: | ATITMPTT Rar 
fale re antirS (1)- 
44: 112 ll Weerneradindstaacesadl | aiff araarercer wat Jere: 1 3 rear Bei 
CATT fara (1)- 
5 gadigeadtd ae Raa TaTTsStag wa aa: aeasatiasiey: | ARTA SHA SSA HTT- 
TUT ATT 
6 TEAR Test fagreqrrsaeanreiss II ¥ II ama eager’ faaityaqastks fae 
ave ¢ Fant Jeaaraal fet Jae 
7 azar AHA ATST TAR: 01) [Re] erdic Fit w a ag afear fafeaat eaarafesararendiet szawi- 
wat fafaar rests 1] & Il (1) 
8 atreat arama agai asnetaedemard sralat jae” qaeerarey as | 
HAA AN AMUAAS— 
9 qiath: farrerer war saerenta sata (faa) Aalst Taree? el oi 
faa fHaeard Aca Tay 
10 arereed eMd Praracanataat PAisiareds wear Ba: lt aerar u sara cadarat- 
reamay (1) 
11 cree Tretas sar aresaad Fraracne: arse: ares | Reareiae( alii geast tesar- 
qn.garaenrear (i) 
12 yadtaatratt sitesi area (9 ll art Sahrstas” cer ]e abet dat: arg Twat 
seat] ge |FABe 
13 qrereqarat erat | aearedage falorla Baar car fale lara ant nt ear g Brat 
[ola caeeairaaa || L c* | 
14 quaiersit ASIrsit Tare waa ar saaaad se waragafraa: 1 [87] ll westareavs 
STARA T aa aaza t (Il) 
1b afte: nrey a ateata wer qargerer: |] (ye) |] awAeaer ll ara Faget gars afer ay jer 
VaZeaaTaearal HS FT FTAA ate 
16 €Laq7 |e TAG THACT: | waeaeqaaind az TA: asaya daqaitafargatit azar 
Sa 7 dasa || to (8%) 
17 seaqraniatrag [ waa Jar anseaaeaesd Tes BAIT ATA HATTA AT: | ATT Warts 
TaLASAS TAT-( 1) 
18 aa areATt ATRIA TAA ATTA AT fafesaa 4g (QQ) ge ot Pay Lee] a THT 
TIST Hy | earaearerar went 
19 ey qTaRaTTaa | I [99%] sat Senraet cerrater Gaduterara’” TrarzTa aT AAT Ticera4r 
TUATHA at (ll) 
20 fwardia Il ll SPY a Srereaer STATE TeSTTAT RAR LASTS TH TEM | aft faree- 
Tey Teta waar | D : 
21 eager sf serret: [lk Cav) ll ara taftaraart reeareeeras feera: [1] Aeaar 
earfaParctat BENT: aeT AAT? | [ Re* JE 
22 daa (ll) (QV AT Yar TAA wer (1) ferrarers Il 


5 From a photograph. 6 Expressed by a symbol. 7 Read °ayeqr®. 
8 This ought to be ATT, but will not suit the metre. ® Read eqqrgar. 


10 Read Tat. . 

11 This ought to be fasraacanfet:, but will not suit the metre. _ gs 
1a The meaning of this line is not clear to me. 13 Read TATA and “seq”. 
14 Read ‘qardtead aeateat. 15 Read fatwa. 16 Read aTeTAeT:. 

17 Read aq. 18 Read Qrg- 19 Read “aut . 

20 Read “axaqar’. 21 Read qeqoeat; but this will not suit the metre. 
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4,—Anavad&i stone inscription of Saérangadeva [Vikrama|—Samvat 1348. 


This inscription was found early in 1904 when some excavations were being carried on by the 
Irrigation Department of the Baroda State at Anavida, the old Anahilapataka, nearly three miles 
from Pitan in the Kadi division. It is now deposited, I am told, in the kacherd of the Vahivatdar. 

The record consists of twenty-four lines covering a spaceof 1’4%" broad by 1’ 5}” high. 
The initial letters of the first seven lines have peeled off, but in all other respects the stone is 
very well preserved. The characters are Nagari. The language is Sanskrit, and excepting 
the verse at the commencement the whole of the record is in prose. As regards orthography 
it is sufficient to note (1) that a consonant following r is doubled and (2) that the sign for » 
is employed for b only once in °m=wdvibhrate in line 1. In respect of lexicography may 
be noticed the words : (1) prekshani(na)ka and (2) sthdtaka both occurring in line 7, and (3) 
vyakti in lines 9 and 21. The first means ‘‘theatricals,” the second “* a grant in perpetuity,” 
and the third “specification of details.” In lines 7, 9, and 10 occurs the word palamdna, the 
meaning of which is uncertain. It occurs in other inscriptions also, e. g, in a Chaulukya 
copper-plate grant of v. s. 1280 (above, Vol. VI, p, 1%7, Plate II, line 8), where it appears to 
be equivalent to pirva-pradatia of the other grants of the same dynasty. Is palamdéna, there- 
fore, a mistake for pdlyamdna ? 

The inscription opens with the well-known stanza with which Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda com- 
mences. Then follows the date, which is Sunday the 13th of the bright half of Ashidha in 
the [Vikrama] year 1848. At that time Mahdrdjddhirdja Sdiramgadeva was reigning at Ana- 
hilvataka ; his Mahdsandhivigrahika Mahdmdtya Madhusidana was doing all the business of the 
seal, relating to the drawing of documents, etc., andthe Panch (Pafchakula) consisted of Mahainta 
Pethada, and others, Pethada being appointed by the king as keeper of the seal at Palhanapura 
(Palanpur ). The inscription then proceeds to record the gifts that were made on the aforesaid 
date as well as previously, for the worship, offering, and theatricals before the god Krishna. The pre- 
vious grants are first specified. They are: (1) drammas 180 in perpetuity by Karana, (2) drammus 
72 from the customs-house in perpetuity, (8) drammas 72, (4) drammas 86, and (5) drammas 
48, four being for each amé@vdsyd day by Seth Devala, accruing from his Sikiri (?). The 
new gilts were made by the fivefold people of the town (pavichamukha-nagara) consisting 
of (1) the Panch, (2) the Brahmanas who are called Purohitas here, (8) the Mahajanas, of whom 
some were Sddhu (Sihukar), some Sreshtht (Seth), Thakkura, Soni (goldsmiths), .Kamsaras - 
(braziers), and so forth, (4) Vanijyirakas (Vanjaras), and (5) Nau-vittakas (ship-owners), 
The new grants were: (J) half adramma paid by the seller on one dhad? of madder (mdnjishthd), 
(2) one dramma paid both by the seller and buyer on one dhadd of solonum Melongena (Hingudt), 
(3) some portion from each cart filled with grain, the nature of which is not clear, and (4) one 
palt from a ghadd or jar of ght by the seller, 

It has been stated above that our inscription commences with the initial benedictory stanza 
of the well-known Gita-Govinda. The Gita-Govinda, we know, was composed by Jayadeva, 
who is supposed to have flourished in the last quarter of the 12th century and lived 
during the reign of Lakshmanasena.22 And the fact that the stanza is quoted as the 
invocatory verse in our inscription shows that ‘‘the work had already within a century 
become guasi-sacred.’’ Again, it appears from our inscription that there was a temple of 
Krishna existing in Anavadé long before the time of king Sarahgadeva to whose reign it 
refers itself and who no doubt belonged to the Vagheld dynasty. This is worthy of note, as 
we have not yet found any ancient temple dedicated to Krishna and hardly any reference 
given to such a one in old inscriptions, The only reference I know of is furnished by a 
Harsauda stone inscription of Devapala of Dhir& dated v. s. 1275, which speaks of an 
image of Krishna being put up by one Kesava near a temple of Sambha.%3 


32 Journal and Proceedings of the As, Soc. Beng , Vol. IT, No. 5(May, 1908) 187-9 
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Text. 


1 || Ferree sife sea vateafena” Fara aad as saz arrert Ea 
2(a)[i"] La le Trae afer meat areomararsa ter” qe aa TTAAPA Horry 
3 (aea aya: u( 8" | dara gee TT stra Ue i was ATA TTS smaERITa ears (tT- 
4 (are jest stares Rear srss ceareTa SHAT Aerathye aaTAr- 
5 (ea ){ ait Paget att ath ROUTES TaeT Tas TATA aT VTA 
© (4 La] cantar oles] wecaaiai raza age satus aaaataras e4- 
? (sat ) Lee sororarar [go lartater Serttanfafard? 922° qearatearaaen?! aerr ayfe ag 
8 [ aft ] qaswwald aRaa AUT TARA RAAT ATT BWr-(||) 
9 ATTA AAT iN HHT TTT TTT sata: Zo ACT era F Yo gar gc) 
10 aqefqarat fara = 92 gar Be Basa syreqaq: Pars Mqeareeredia Siinie?+— 
Ll gem atpRsorqr sat] TH T OQ GAT HIRT RG TAT STaTaTRat®® 3 Rarae = vag gia se 
12 & ve TaAaT TeseaaM Il Ard TIAA aT STAT APSA aur giteq- 
13 woifye | gie fale jac | gee Arangeq | Gite eTLaFa | Alo SAT Are Fart ArewTy— 
14 Sts) Fo Tar | Ars AAIT | eo Bsa | Ho TPH 1 Blo BAT | Gro TAGPa | Bo syrayz 
15 Aro WIT | Aro Teas | We areal S] | vo Aaa | Gre gia | Gre TaHssy | Spome- 
16 qT l aro qTeadis | Ato eae | Sto Faats avy ATS Far 1 Ave Ard | are sr ll + 
17 vey [To TUT | Bro Haq | Aro ear | Xo Tag | Gre Ata | Sate sts | BToaiT- 
18 Sq 1 are wat | Rare Waar | Wito Aw | Alo Raz | are AU Aro Her | Blearrgsy— 
19 Qufa AACAASISAT | TAT aaa aPTSATCT aut aaa AI TaaIaA- 
20 nie FTA Aas VMigsrqean waar HagTcy- 
21 Sqaraeg eaTae: AP SET TST YT? Sl] FAT RAT sete TIT ea Sq ET Y TOSY 
22 araanarent tea: ll arorarLar]z & Ieee y TEST a qraet ato | Saardeersr & TN )- 
23 ot & aa Ama Tafa | TT AARATATIA SAAR ATH AAT AACAT Aa a AT- 
24 Tor easy: qrearaay | 


TRAVENCORE ARCHAOLOGICAL SERIES. 
BY K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYER, B.A., OOTACAMUND. 


In the native state of Travencore in the Madras Presidency, the Archeological Department 
has been in existence since the days of the late Professor Sundaram Pillai, who published some of 
the inscriptions of the Vénad kings first in the Madras Marl and eventually in the pages of this 
journal, After his death, the Archaological Survey does not appear to have come to an end. 
From Mr, Nagamiah’s Manual of Travencore, pp. 176-7, it is clear that all the inscriptions of the 
State, which are 450 in number, have been already examined in a rough way. 

When Mr, Gopinatha Rao was appointed Superintendent of Archewology in the State a few 
years ago, it was thought he would direct his energies to the publication of accurate transcripts 
and translations of the inscriptions of the State which had all been tentatively examined before his 
appointment was contemplated. We shall now see how he has discharged the duties entrusted to 
him, Eleven numbers of the Travencore Archwological Series have already been issued and more 
are promised. So that, judging from the quantity of work turned out, his achievemeut is ceriainly 





commendable. 
24 From the original stone. 25 Read °afeud- 26 Read a. 
27 Read seegra. 28 There is some space left between the letters ¢ and at. 
29 Read yarray’. 30 Read 81%. 3. Read qreaara’, 
332 Real syataqreqara®’. 7 Real qreaqara®. °4 aiff is probably a mistake for afta. 
35 Read qeey’, 38 Read stArarexrair. 37 Real MPa ey”, 


33 ay is probably a mistake for yey or *7¥T. 39 Reid qz. 
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Let us now examine the quality. In the first place as regards transliteration, an epigraphist 
is free to choose any system he likes, provided he uses it throughout. I this publication, proper 
eare does not appear to have been taken to correct the diacritical and printer’s mistakes. I have 
been able to netice a number of instances! where distinetion has not been made between ¢é and ?¢; 
randy: 2,7, », and». It may be thought that these are minor points which one need nos 
trouble eneself about. The importance of a correct system of transliteration has been recognised 
by sch lars, and it cannot be over-estimated. Enpigraphical publications, to be of any real value, 
should, as far as possible, be free from errors of this kind. Else they mislead the readers 
mstead of helping them. 

A perusal of these publieations will convince any one that their editor has criticised the 
views of others, very often without proper grounds. I propose to consider some of the arguments 
with which he assails the opinions of others. 

On page 180, Mr. Gopinatha Rao writes, ‘Mr, Venkayya has separated the compound 
Hiruvayirs vdykkavudaiya pirdttiydr, found in several inscriptions which describe the mother of 
Uttamasdladéva inte tiruvayiruxdykke and Udatyapirditiydr. By itself the first part means 
practically nothing and the second has introduced a fictitious queen in South Indian history. 
The mistake is perpetuated in his Annual Report, year after year, by his successor, Mr. Krishna- 
gastri who also believes that the name of the mother of Uttamasila was Udaiyapirattiyar. 
Such an expression vayiruvdykiavudaiya occurs in many placesin Tamil literature, as for 
example, Rama is ealled Kousalaitan mani-vayiru vdyttavané by Kulasékhara~-Peruma]l in his 
Perumél Tirumoli.”? 

The charge here made against Mr. Venkayya is certainly clear enough, and no one can 
mistake it. It is, that he has by au unwarranted separation of the words tirurayiruedykkavudai- 
ya pirditiydr introduce into the history of the Chélas a fictitious queen. In so doing he did not 
even perceive that the first part had no sense whatsoever. J admit that the charge would bea grave 
one if it were trne and Mr. Venkayya deserves to be taken to task for it. On the other hand, 
if it could be satisfactorily proved that the charge is a false one, I think it is the duty of 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao to acknowledge his blunder. " 

The passage referred to by Mr. Gopinatha Rao occurs in the inscriptions of the }1th 
century a.D., and it is impossible even for a beginner in South Indian Epigraphy to confound 
ka and ta in these records. The passage which actually occurs in the inseriptions examined by 
Mr. Venkayya is Uttamassladévarai-tiiruvayiru-vdytta Udatyapirditiyér Sembiyan mddéviydr. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Gopinatha Rao, the records that mention the mother of Uttamaégéladéva are 
not few. <All these numerous records, without even a single exception, read as stated by me 
just now; and its meaning has been taken by Mr. Venkayya to be “ Udaiyapirdttiyar Sembiyan 
midéviydr, the mother of Uttamasdladéva.” To be more literal, it only means “ Udaiyapirattiyar 
Sembiyanmadéviyar who had obtained in her blessed womb Uttamagiladéva.” It is this reading 
and this translation that are being “ perpetuated’’ by Mz. Krishnadastri in his Annual Reports. 
I doubt if any one would say that a meaning other than what Mr, Venkayya has given to the 
passage is possible. 

If we separate the phrase as suggested by Mr. Gopinatha Rao into tiruvaytruvdykkavudaiya 
and pirdttiydr, the first part must necessarily go with Uttamaséladévarai which precedes it and 
the second with what follows. The meaning would then be ‘‘ Pirdttiyar Sembiyanmédéviydr who 


would have to obtain in her blessed womb Uttamaééladéva,” a statement of what is to happen and 
not what has already occurred. 


a i te 
1 A few of the mistakes in diaoritical marks and types are pointed out here. The occuring in Pavittirama- 
nikka’ (p. 162), Ranakirtti (p. 159), Zannir pandat (p. 168), ought to be nand the n in Paranku (p. 156), a d 
mangala® (pp. 169-170) ought to be %, Thet of Jatila (p, 155) pirdétiydr (p.162) should be ¢. The lengths of 
vowels in Anaimatai (p. 153), Véijaydbhishéa (p. 167), and in several other words in pp. 162, 164 and 167 are not 
properly indicated ; tigalasu in p. 167 must be tingal kage. 
2 The words in italics are transliterations of passages given by Mr. Gopinatha Bao in Tamil, 
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In pp. 168-69 ef bis Travencore Archeological Series, Mr. Gepinatha Rao publishes, with 

a short introduction, a fragmentary inscription from Kany&kumari, with text and translation. 

Here the king’s name has been read as Rajakésarivarman Riajardjadéva, and this king has been 
identified with Rajariia II. The date assigned for the record is a.p. 1167. 

The preserved portion of the inscription commences with the words perambugat= Kiévirdja- 
késarivarmin, eto. which is invariably how the historical introduction of Rajadhirija I beginning 
with Tingalértara ends. The geographical terms occurring in the record also furnish some 
internal evidence as to its date. The high regnal year must also have been utilised in arriving at 
the date of the king, The fact that the watershed erected during the king’s reign was called after 
Jayangonda-Chola is another point which an epigraphist would not omit to consider. It may be 
said here that the surname Jayahgonda-Chéla was first borne by Rajaraja I and after him by Rajadhi- 
rija I. Besides, there is a considerable difference between the characters of the time of Rajadhiraja F 
and those of Rajaraje If. All these must have been taken into accountin fixing the approximate date 
of the king. But we have direct evidence to show that the record does not belong to Rajaraja II but 
only to Rajyédhirija I, The very same inscription was copied in 1896 by Dr. Hultasch, the Madras 
Government Epigraphist and in the list for that year the king’s name is correctly given as 
Rajakésarivarman LiijidhirAja with dJAi in brackets which goes to show that the syllables adhd are 
mutilated. Having suspectad that the king’s namzhid been misread, I solicited the permission of 
the Assistant Archevlogical Superintendent, Southern Circle, to havea look at the impression of this- 
inscription. @n comparing the published transcript with Dr, Hultzsch’s impression, I found that 
they are both identical, as the text of Mr. Gopinatha Rao from the west wall of the temple is 
identical with Dr. Hultzsch’s No. 96 of 1896 which is also on the same wall. The only difference 
is that the words ninre ellai=kkall[ lu |hhu=bhilubku=p are omitted in Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s text out of 
carelessness or oversight 3 It must be said that the passage is incomplete without these words and 
that the words pannirukdl nilamum have no connection whatsoever with the western boundary with 
which they are forced to go in the translation. 

When Mr. Gopiuatha Rao identified the king with RajarAja II, it must have struck him thaf 
the latter was a Parakésarivarman and not Rajakésarivarman as given in the record under notice, 
The difference surely called for some remark which we de not find in his introduction. Lastly, 
assuming that the resord is o.¢ of Rijaraja II, he assigned a.p. 1167 for it. Now this yields 
a.p. 1136 for the accession of Rajaraja II It may be pointed cut that this date is again ten 
years earlier than the actnal date of his coronation. 

No. VII of the Travencore Archevlogical Series is, according to the editor, one intended to 
supply the want of Vatteluttu inscriptions with plates. Here, he has, by the mere identity of the 
name Marafijadaiyan occurring in the four records, e¢z., the Anaimalai inscription of a. p. 769-70 
the Madras Museum plates of Jatavarman and the Tirupparanguniam and Trevandrum Museum 
epigraphs, arrived at the conclusion that all these must be referred to one and ae same king, On 
page 155, he says thatif the table given above, 7 ¢., that furnished by the Sinnamaniir plates is 
examined closely, itbecomes apparent that the Pandyas alternately bore the names Maravarman and 
Jatilavarman (Sadaiyag), just in the same way the Chéla kines called themselves Rijakésari and 
Parakésari. In my opinion, the available facts do not warrant such asurmise, Itis a well- 
known custom in Hindu families, observable even at the present day, that the eldest son takes ths 
name of the grandfather. Butifa king had two or more sons who raided one after the other, it 
seems unlikely that the names Sadaiyan and Maran could have been borne alternately. In the 
very list referred to by theeditor, we find that No.6, Maravarman Srivallabha had two sons: No. 7 
Varaguna and No. 8 Parantaka IZ. These reigned one after another. According to Mr. Gopina- 
tha Rao, No. 7, the immediate successor of No. 6, should heve been a Saraiyan and his younger 
brother No. 8 Parantaka II, a Maéravarman and the latter’s son No. 9 Rajasimha, a Sadaiyan, But 
the plates report that No. 8 was a Gadaiyan and No. 9 a Maravarman and this completely upsets the 

3 Other minor differences are that while all the r’s in RGjakésarivarmardna and Réjaréjadéva occuring in line 1 


sin Fivaramudaiydr {lines 1 and 6) are in Grantha in Dr, Hultzsch’s impression, these are represented 
a ae Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s transcript, A + is also omitted at the beginning of line 6. 
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theory advanced by the editor. The only way now to get out of the difficulty is to suppose that 
all the sons of a Maravarman called themselves Sadaiyan. But this, it must be observed, 15 
contrary to Endian eustom., At any rate, the instance pointed out clearly shows that we are not 
warranted to postulate that every alternate Pandya severcign had the same title. 

There could be no difference of opinion on one point, and this is that there were more kings 
than oue of the name Miraiijadaiyan and Sadatyamaran in the Pandya genealogy, I may also say 
that this is admitted by Mr. Gopinatha Rao when he attempts to account for the faet in his theory. 
The identity of Mdrafijadaiyan of any particular record with any king in the Pindya pedigree 
should therefore be based on either internal evidence or by the nention of known events in the 
records. I take it that this is exactly what prevented My. Venkayya from identifying the Marai- 
jadaiyan of the ‘Tlirupparafgunram record with Jatilavarman of the Madras Museum plates. I 
perceive no ambiguity in his language when he states that the identification of Mavanjaqgaiyan 
must be based upon better evidence than the mere identity of the second portion of the two names, 
though Mr, Gopinatha Rao eonfesses that he does not quite grasp the rearon set forthin this. Now, 
with reference to the Tirupparaigunram inscription, even admitting that the name Marafjacaiyan 
(which is only a title or surname if it is smmilar to Rajakésari or Parakésari) was the proper 
name of the king, yet because it was the proper nanre shared by several kings of the Pandya 
genealogy, the name alone does not in the least help us to identify him with a particular Maratja-~ 
daiyan in the list, unless there be some other evidence to support the identification. It may be 
that Mr. Gopinatha Rao has ‘‘no difficulty whatsoever in accept.ng the identity of the king 
mentioned in all the three inscriptions, the Madras Museum plates, the Tirupparatigunram and the 
Trevandrum Museum stone inseriptions with the king of the same name foundiu the Anaimalai record,’’ 
for the reason that “the latter half of the name Marafijadaiyan is the proper name of the king in 
all these.” When the inscription itself is not dated in any known era and does not give sufficient 
clue to the identification of the king mentioned in it with any in the list of Pandya sovereigns 
belonging to the same period aid having the same name, the identification must be made by 
excluding all the other possibilities ; else the identification is not worth the name. I do not find 
how Mr. Gopinatha Rao has excluded other kings bearing the same name from being identical 
with the Marantjadatyan of the Tiraupparatgumram record. 

Tt is worth while to go isto the grounds which, as he says, enabled him to satisfactorily refer all 
these inscriptions to one sovereign. They are (1) palezography and (2) the name Marafijadaiyan. 

The second having been disposed of, it only remains to see the validity of the first. If a 
number of inscriptions in Vatteluttu characters of unquestiunable date referring to this period 
had been obtained and their paleography studied, we would be at liberty to adduce that as a 
ground for placing a record in a certain period. Palmography by itself ean only indicate the 
approximate period and not the exact time. So far as I am aware, except the four records under 
reference, none belonging to any king earlier than the time of the Ohdla Rajaraja I have been 
printed excluding the Ambasamudram inscription of Varaguna-Maharija. Sueh being the case, 
there is not much force in the argument that paleographical indications show that a Vattelutto 
inscription belongs to a. np. 770 or thereabout. If at least we are assured that Vatteluttu 
paleography was different 25 years before and 25 years after a.p. 770, the reason may carry 
some weight. As we have already seen that Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s knowledge of the paleography 
of Tamil inscription has not prevented him from mistak'ng an ingeription of Rajadhiraja I for one 
of Rijaraja if in spite of other conclusive evidence to the contrary, we naturally lose faith in his 
paleographical comparison of the fewer and more complicated Vattelutta inscriptions. Besides, the 
letters of the Anaimalai record assume a slanting position, while those of the Trevandrum 
Inscription gi straight. The latter present prints of rescmblance to the Varaguna-Mahéaraja 
record of Ambdsamudram. These three are available for comparison, as they are printed with plates. 
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The way in which Mr. Gopinatha Rao creates a queen for his Maraiijadaiyan seems to be very 
queer, I use the word ‘‘ creates ” because the record itself does not warrant his conclusion. His 
whole argument hangs on what he believes to be the use of the honorific plural form of the third 
personal pronoun avaukkyu in the Tirupparaiguaram inscription. His argument may be stated 
thus :— 

Sittan Ganapati, the minister of the king, is reterred to in this inscription in the third person 
singular. <A certain Nakkan Korri is mentioned as the wife of a person whom the record introduces 
with the ‘honorific plural” avarku. She cannot, therefore, be the wile of Sattan Ganapati, who 
is always referred to in the record by the third person singular. The only other possibility is that 
she must be the queen of Maratjacaiyan, and for him the ‘*‘ honorific plural’’ is appropriate. 

It is easy to prove that Nakkan Korri is the wife of Sattan Ganapati and not the queen of 
Marafijacaiyan. Her elevation to the rank of a Pandya queen is due to Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s 
misconception that avarku is the honorific plural of the third personal pronoun. I have only to 
show him that the word avarku is the mere third personal pronoun singular, It is made up of aan. 

Third personal pronoun singular + Dative sign ku, | 

Rules of grammar require that when these two combine without the intervention of what are 
ealled sdriya‘, the compound assumes the form ararku, the consonant » changing into r, | 

Similar instances are :-— 

en + ku = erku (first person singular). 
nin + kw = nirku (Second persons ). 
The dative case of nouns is also formed similarly, e. gi— 
vadugan + ku = radugarku, 
pdnan + ku = pdnarku. 
nakkan -+ ku = nakkarku. 
If the sdriyai intervenes, the form becomes quite ordinary, a8 :— 
avan +ku= avan + ut ku = avanukku. 
vatugan + ku= radugan +4 + ku = vaduganukku. 
The honorific plural is formed as follows :— - 
avar + ku = avarkku (without the intervention of sdriyaz). 
avar + ku = avarukku (with sdriyar). 
vadugar + ku = vadugarkku (without Shriya’) = vadugarukku (with sdriyai) ; 
similarly, for pdnan or pdnar, éditan or $dttar, nakkay or nokkar or wakkanar. 

It must only be pointed out that the spelling of the dative of the honorific plural of the 
third personal pronoun is avarkku with single r and double & and that the spelling of the thigd 
personal pronoun, singular, dative is avarku with r and single 4. 

The inscription has the form avarku with r and single & and ag such it is only the dative of the 
third personal pronoun, singular aren. Thereis absolutely no differnce between the two singular dative 
forms ararku and avanukku, And as Mr. Gopinatha Rao seems to concede that if the third person 
i: used, Nakkan Korri would be the wife of SAttan Ganapati, I think I have satisfactorily 
shown that she is not the queen of MAratjacaiyan, -That this mistake should have been committed 
after the inscription has been correctly read and translated previously, perhaps shows that the 
editor takes a peculiar pleasure in differing from others. One other point that could have been 
considered is that if Nakkan Korri were the Pandya queen, she would have been termed 
Pandimadéviyar, Nambirattiyar or Déviyar Nakkan Korriyar as is quite common in inscriptions. 


singular 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR, 
BY BR. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.4,, MYSORE. 
The Intercalary Month. 


Tum term ‘* Vedic Calendar’’ may appear at the outset to be an anachronism, for the reason 
that there are no clear references to any kind of calendar in the Vedas proper. Even in the 
Brahmanas, references to a calendar are so vague that it is hardly possible to form a clear 
conception of the precise nature of the calendar that was in use. But coming to the Sitras, espe- 
cially those of the Simavéda, we find precise data to determine the various systems of calendar 
in observance during the Sttra period. One might, therefore, be led to think that the term 
“ Siitraic Calendar ’’ would be preferable to that of ** Vedic Calendar. ’? But it should be borne 
in mind that the various systems of calendar described in the Siitras are not the regult of an 
observation of the heavens in a day, but are the outcome of the experience gained and adjustments 
made by many successive calculators of time. Nor are allusions to a calendar altogether wanting 
even in the Vedas. The description of the New Year’s Day as occurring on the Bkishtaka day, 
i. ¢., the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Migha (corresponding to December-J anuary ) 
in the times with which we are dealing, as well as the distinct references to a thirteenth month 
which must necessarily have been an additional month intercalated for the purpose of keeping the 
beginning of the year more or less close to its natural time, go a long way to prove that the Vedie 
poets kept a systematised calendar based upon s:ientific principles, The beginning of the year on 
the EkAshtaka day is thus described in the Atharvavéda, III 10:— 

‘©(1) She first shone out; she became a milch-cow at Yama’s; let her, rich in milk, yield 
(duh) to us each further summer ! 

«© (2) The night which the gods rejoice to meet asa milch cow coming unite them, which is 
tbe spouse (patnz) of the year, let her be very auspicious to us ! 

“(3) Thou, O night, whom we worship as model (pratim#) of the year, do thou unto our 
long-lived progeny with abundance of wealth. 

**(4) This same is she that first shone out ; among these other ones she goes about, having 
entered ; great greatnesses are within her; the bride (vad), the new generatrix hath conquered. 

‘*(8) Hither hath come the year, thy spouse, O sole Ashtaka ; do thou unite our long-lived 
progeny with abundance of wealth ! 

(13) Thou whose son is Indra, whose son is Séma, daughter art thou of Prajapati ; fully 
thou our desires ; accept our oblation ! ” 

A similar hymn with important variations is also found in the Yajurvéda, Taittiriya-Samhita, 
LV. 8.11 :— 

TaAAgT AT ar waar saleesaeat wefa afysr | 
TIAAT TAUB TA Tat afeareasgs [I @ II 
Sadi wrar sra wary aad aaa | 

aarett Fata: Tard Re Hoary stay wittaar || 2 II 
way Tara faa sry aa watat sa sarfasrs: | 
THAR THeASAAT THT Tat Pras jl g Il 
Saez atal aa Garrat wae | 

Treat Ret sate geek Yara: WaraaaTT || Y II 
dabrara eas sarat TATA TT TT I 

aTay ate cart Fay ararRafer RAT TATAT: UI Il 
Frreerant srate fasadt aaa Re TA ATATAT: | 
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HACATTT HAT: THATS NA Sta: gitara vrewat: 11 | II 
saiasaat Waeaaa sa walt Bt waea gariy | 

fa Taare Tat ATAATAT ATA AT ATaAtear Tres |] o | 
CHEAT ATH AAA AAT TH afearahiers | 

ai TEAL Masa Far FATA TES ATH: [| < | 
AUTHALA WAHT AS WAHT TAZA | 

STR AAT AUT TAAear At stearafa ar qaeT |e I 
STYeAH GAA feast se sasrafsehe was | 
WAAACA TAA AMT AAA st searavs ar TARA II Re Il 
da sgeity Ta ster wl TrarHttgaatse TS | 

CaeT: TaeiaT BAT: TAIRA aTAAAT |S | 
eae TT: TAT sagsaqrtar afeart fafa | 

aaiedar waa feRay wear aaat Pra=stea Xe I 
ar qyar saleeear werrae | 

QT T: TACT DEITAMTTAT AArTz I 9 II 

THRIT Tar safes HeTRI wastes: | 
warraey TaTEaATAT Pa AUAAT TT STAT: |] Ue Ul 

mat teat waRaAaTeET at Ala STAT | 

GAT Tat TTT SASSeTAiA af weafe TIATAT | 4 Il 

(1) It is she that first shone out ; having entered into this (earth), she goes about; (ike) 
a bride, newly married (to the New Year), she has become the generatrix (of the days that follow) ; 
three are the great lights that associate with her. 

«(2) Extolled in metres, these two shining dawns, coming out of the same womb, and being 
the wives of the sun, go about all-knowing, making a flag, free from old age, and impregnated with 
abundant seed. 

(3) Three dawns have reached the path of the sacrifice ; three lights [the fire, the sun, and 
the moon] have also approached it; of them, one protects the offspring, one the vigour, and one 
the rite of those who like to please the gods. 

«(4) She who is the fourth has passed into the four sets of Sima-chants [nine-versed’ 
fifteen-versed, seventeen-versed, and twenty-one-versed chants], maintaining the two wings 
[halves] of the sacrifice [¢. ¢., the year] as known to the sages, and giving rise to the Great Litany 
composed of Gayatri, Trishtubh, Jagati, and Anushtubh metres; and she has preserved th's 
heaven [the solstice]. 

65) With five (days) the Creator has made this; he has also created five and five sisters 
of them ; taking various forms and being clothed in sacrificial splendour, five of them run with 
great speed. 

(6) Thirty sisters [days] partake of the rite, spreading out the same flag; they make the 
seasons; being wise and all-knowing and residing in the metres, they go about with great 
splendonr. 

“©(7) Clothed in splendour, this shining night takes to herself the rites addressed to the sun 
above: even the various kinds of beasts, on awakening, see her on the lap of this mother 
[the earth]. : 

(8) This eighth day, bearing the troubles of pregnancy, has brought forth this great Indra ; 
with his help the gods repelled the enemies ; in virtue of his own might, he has become 


the destroyer of the Asuras, 
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(9) O sole Ashtakis, ye gave a sister to me hitherto without a sister ; ye speak the truth; 
listen to this prayer : just as ye are pleased with the behaviour of this (Indra), so may ye be pleased 
with mine; do not send me away to any one else! 

(10) This all-knowing dawn stepped into my mind and has taken a firm hold of it; just as 
ye are pleased with this (Indra), so may ye be pleased with me; do not send me away to 
any one else ; 

(11) The five mornings, the five milkings, and the five seasons follow the cow with five 
names; the five quarters regulated by the fifteen-versed chant and possessed of the same 
characteristics as the five mornings follow this single light [the dawn]. 

‘© (12) (Of the five mornings) the first is the womb of the dawn; one bears the magnificence 
of the waters ; one presides at the rites addressed to the sun ; one presides over the heat ; and one 


the sun controls. 
« (18) She that first shone out has become a cow at Yama’s ; let her, rich in milk, yield to 


us each further summer ! 

(14) Foremost among the lights, clothed in brilliant splendour, has arrived this illumin- 
ating dawn with various colours, like a flag of the sacrificial fire ; O ever-youthful dawn, conducive 
to the performance of unchanging rites, and grey with old age, thou hast arrived ! 

(15) The wife of the seasons, the first (dawn) has arrived, leading the days and being the 
mother of creatures; though one, thou hast become many ; free from old age, thou causest the reat 
to grow old.” 

Likewise the Tandyamahabrahmana describes the Ekashtaka as the wife of the year :—V. 9 2. 

ur T aATET Tel ATMEA. Lae aT Tat UT Tala. TreaTsa TAT ATTA Aaa. 

“What is called the Hkishtak& (day) is the wife of the year ; when the night of this day 
arrives, (prajdpatt) lies with her. Hence, commencing with the (true) beginning of the year, 
(sacrificers) observe the rite of initiation. ”’ 

The important points to be particularly noticed in the above passages are (1) the beginning of 
the year, probably solar, on the eighth day of the dark half of the month Magha; (2) the designa- 
tion of this day by such names as ‘a cow,’ ‘dawn,’ ‘ Prajapati’s daughter,’ and ‘ Siryé’; (8) the 
association or a kind of secret marriage of the dawn with three lights, the fire, the moon, and the 
sun, a8 pointed out by Sayana in his commentary on verse 1; (4) the birth of the days of 
the following year or cycle of years, as well as of Indra and Séma from the marriage of the dawn 
with the sun ; (5) the celebration of the dawn by the four well-known Sima-chants; namely, the 
nine-versed chant, the filteen-versed chant, the seventeen-versed chant, and the twenty-one-versed 
chant, each of which is, as we shall see, intended to signify as many intercalary days as the number 
of verses contained in it; (6) the destruction of enemies and Asuras brought about by Indra, the 
son of the dawn. 

As regards the first point, it is true that we are told nowhere in the Védas themselves that 
the word Ekashtaka means the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Magha; still, on the 
authority of Apastamba and other Siitra-writers, who have defined it as such, we may take 
it to mean that particular day, From the next three points we have to understand that, at the 
commencement of every year or cycle of years, it was the usual custom with the Védie poets to 

celebrate a symbolical marriage of the New Year’s Day with the sun in order to enable the new 
year to beget its 720 children! 4.¢,, its days and nights, or, in other words, to perpetuate an 
auspicious flow of time for themselves, This seems to be the sum and substance of the celebrated 
matriage hymns,? in which the marriage procession of Siry4 or the dawn to be wedded to the sun is 


LL nna eeperpeemsenyetnvsecainatseeeit 
1 R. V. i, 164 10, 11, 2K. ¥. x, 85; and A, VY. xiv, 1, 2 
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the subject of a long and mystic description, and which are even now recited on the occasions of 
marriages performed as a rule after the winter solstice and before the summer solstice. The 
recognition of the dawn first by Séma, the moon, next by Gandharva,? one of the 27 nakshatras 
then by Agni, and lastly by men, seems to signify the association of the dawn first with the vigils 
lunar year of 354 days, next with the sidereal lunar year of 351 days containing 18 months each 
of 27 days corresponding to the 27 nakshatras or Gandharvas, then with the Savana year of 360 
days, dedicated to the sacrificial fire-god from whom the dawn or the twenty-first day, based upon 
the difference between the SAvana year and the Julian solar year of 365} days, is believed to have 
come under the protection or observance of men, The fact of making the dawn the object of praise 
in the Chatushtémas or four sets of Sama-chants seems to render probable the above explanation 
of the two obscure verses of the marriage-hymn‘ The five mornings which are said to precede the 
brilliant dawn im verse 11 seem to be five days added after the end of the Savana year. As regards 
the destruction of enemies and Asuras by Indra, we shall presently see that they are not real 
enemies or Asuras, but intercalary days regarded as such. 

Thus, while the Yajurvéda connects the mornings and the mystic cows with the Chatushtémas, 
thereby implying the final number of intercalary days to be twenty-one, their number is distinctly 
stated as three times seven in the Sama-véda, 

Saag TAA AA WATT 
FreaT Wa ATA TTT t 
Al WTAE ALI aT: 
SCORE C MICO ILL ESL 
‘First they (the sages) came to know the sacred 
name of the cows; they came to know the 
sacred names to be three times seven ; 
knowing them, they extolled the morning (ishdf) 
then the red cows became famous. ” 
There are two more verses which express the same idea -— 
ata TAT TIS ATA 
ara wat way SreHAHa A 
BT PEAT SITT SUIT 
ara @x Waa Aleaeae: 11 Sama, ii, 1, 17, 3. 
facet an Werat geret 
ACTANUTE TA SHAT | 
eeqracar year Farr st 
qrePr TH AEATTIa || Sama, vi, 2, 2, 7. 
« He, being purified, hath made the mornings shine ; 
and it is he who gave the rivers room to flow ; 


making the three times seven pour out the milky 
stream, Séma, the cheerer, yields whatever the heart finds sweet. ”’ 


‘‘The three times seven milch-kine in the loftiest 
heaven have for this Séma poured the genuine 
milky draught; four other beauteous worlds 
hath he made for his adornment when he 

waxed in strength through holy rites. ” 


8 Vajasaneyasamhité 18, 40; and also Taittirtya I, 7, 7. & B. V. x, 85, 40°41; A. V. xiv. 2, 3, 4. 
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For reasons to be pointed out further on, I presume that the four worlds referred to in the 
above verse are four solar years, and that the twenty-one cows or mornings are the intercalary days 
made up of the four times five days and a quarter which is the difference between a Savana and a 
solar year. I do not, however, contend that it is clear from the above passages themselves that the 
twenty-one cows or mornings are intended to signify so many intercalary days and intercalary days 
alone. Still, I believe that scholars will agree with me in holding that, so far as the beginning of 
the year on the Hkishtaka day is concerned, these passages leave no doubt whatever. The 
Ekashtaka day is clearly a lunar day; and the year that was practically observed by the 
Vedic poets was the Savana year of 860 days. The number of days from one Ekdshtaka or the 
eighth day of the dark half of the month of Magha to the next Ekashtaka is 354. Accordingly, if 
the Savana year of 360 days, having once begun (on the Hkashtaka day, is to begin again, on that 
same day, there must necessarily be an adjustment of the difference of six days between the lunar 
and the Sivana years by the addition of one month to the lunar year in every five years. If instead 
ef the Savana year, they adopted a solar or a sidereal year, even then they must necessarily have 
adjusted the respective differences between the lunar and the solar or between the lunar and the 
sidereal years by intercalation in the form of days or months, Accordingly, we find clear references 
to a thirteenth intercalary month not only in the Yajurvéda and the Atharvavéda, but also in the 
Rigvéda. The Rigvéda i, 25, 8, thus alludes to the intercalary month :-— 

Te AAT Lasrat wear awsraa: | Fer a seesaw | 

“He, who, accepting the rites (dedicated to him), knows the twelve months and theiy 
productions, and that which is supplementarily engendered.” 

In his translation of the Rigvéda, Professor H. H. Wilson remarked as follows :—~ 

“Sea gesaq, who knows what is upa, additionally or subordinately produced. The 
expression is obscure, but in connection with the preceding, Fe Ardy ar¢a, who knows the twelve 
months, we cannot doubt the correctness of the scholiast’s conclusion, that the thirteenth, 
the supplementary or intercalary month of the Hindu Juni-golar year, is alluded to; that 
‘the thirteenth or additional month which is produced of itself, in connection with the year,” 
AAACN SHTTTTT AAT TTACTANT BaAgTeTaA.”’ The passage is important, as indicating 
the concurrent use of lunar and solar years at this period ang the method of adjusting the one to 
the other.”’ 

Notwithstanding Siyana’s interpretation of the word upajdyate in the sense of ‘a supplement- 
ary month,’ it is doubtful whether the word indicates a complete intercalary month or an 
intercalated period less than a month; for we shall presently see that before the custom of adjusting 
the lunar and the solar reckoning by the addition of a complete month came into vogue, the usual 
practice was to adjust them by adding as many days as formed the difference between any two kinds 
of years or sets of years. Still, it is certain that some sort of intercalation, either in the form of a 
month orin the form of a period less than a month, is what is implied in the above verse of the 
Rigvéda. But coming to the Atharvavéda, we see therein a clear description of a thirteenth 
intercalary month :— 

setcrafaiaa Prag selteet art ay PAE 
ter Bay RESAM F os fags srere Paar. 

‘He who measures the thirteenth month, fabricated of days and “nights, having thirty 
members—against that god, angered, is this offence.” A, V., XID, 3. 8. 
area ararke 
THI Area see WE: | 
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“¢ Weakling by name art thou, the thirteenth month, Indra’s house.’ A. V., v. 6. 4. 


Tu the Krshna-Yajarvéda, i. 4. 14, the twelve months together with a thirteenth intercalated 
month are thus enumerated :— 


AI ATM YARN UPA VS TTY Tas Tee Tee TTY TIT TarrTadis(a 
GAT Sha STSETTAT TAT. 

‘¢ Thou art the mouth of Madhu,® the month of Madhava, the month cf Sukra, the month of 
Suchi, the month of Nabhas, the month of Nabhasya, the month of Isha, the month of Urja, the 
month of Sahas, the month of Sahasya, the month of Tapas, and the month of Tapasya; and thou 
art caught hold of in a woodea vessel; thou art the month Sathsarpa [a creeping month] ; and 
thou art the receptacle of sins.” 

The Brihmana portion contained in the Krishna-Yajurvéda, vi. 5, 3, 12, comments on this 
passage as follows: -- 

qfagaarresasaay Tera shag aaa. Tearieersgoqay wera weatr era! 
amgatsise Saat seisereara Tearella TATA ATT geargeaay aedhaia. 

‘‘Qlearly dozs the Adhvaryu first go to the south; clearly the Pratiprasthitri priest to the 
north, Hence does the sun go to the south for six months; and to the north for six months. He 
says: ‘Thou art caught in a wooden vessel’; thou art Samsarpa [a creeping month] and a 
receptacle for sins.’ aney say that thore is also a thirteenth month; it is that thirteenth month 
which he pleases thereby. ’ 

The symbolical practice connected with this passage is this The Adhvervs priest fills 
thirtsen wooden vessels with Sdma-juic:; and with the help of another priest, called Pratiprasthatri, 
he makes offerings therefrom to the seasons, While performing the rite, the Adhvaryu goes to the 
south and the Pratiprasthatri to the north, imitating the southern and northern movements of the 
sun respectively. As will ba seen, it was in the middle of the year, during the summer or the 
winter solstice, according as the year began with the winter or the summer solstice, that the 
intercalary periol was inserted, delaying the sun’s turning movement so long and occupying that 
period in performing the initiatory rites, Hence the reference in this passage to the sun’s northern 
and southern movements, and to the thirteenth month during which the commencement of those 
turning movements is delayed, The fact of representing the months by Séma-vessels is clearly 
stated in the Maitraéyaniya-Samhita, ili, 10, 4, 5, 

CITT WAP SY AITaAANTa GA- 
eAtaraa Tara areata aaa 
fe TATA ara Ararsaarary ste 

“¢ Twelve are the vessels; the pressing stone, called Updisusavana is the thirteenth ; the dis- 
cussion they hold, by asking whether there ought to bea vessel or no vessel (to represent a thirteenth 
month), is a discussion as to whether there is a thirteenth month or no thirteenth month.”’ 

Rogarding the sacrificial function observed during a thirteenth month, the Tandyamaha Brah- 
mana, X, 3. 2, Says :— 

sar arsweaiiata Arar Taras | & i TAA TTT | Seca AATTAaayT | GiswMTaTa. 
TEATI TAT regret (TW STST aqeaay a fe avarsat Ava Waa AT a. 

“The months observed the vow of Upasads [sessions] with the intention that their father [the 
year] might prosper. They, however, prospered merely by observing the initiatory rites, and 
initiated the thirteenth month daring the period of the vow of Upasads [sessions]. Therefore 
the thirteenth month became their follower. Hence whoever undergoes the rite of initiation during 
the period of the vow of Upasads [sessions] becomes the follower (of the rest of the priests), 


Accordingly they declare a thirteenth month as existent and also as non-existent.” 
i a Ee 
§ Madhu corresponds to Chaitra ; Madhava to Vaisékha; and go on, 
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Again, the Maitréyaniya-Samhita i. 5, 5. 6, says :— 
SATA TATAT TITRA See. 
HTAAMTT: GATTATCATS A. 

‘The thirteenth lunar day is to be }ropitiated by the immolation of a beast sacred to Agni and 
Séma. There is the thirteenth month ; itis that thirteenth month which he catches hold of by this 
offering.” 

These and other references to the New Year’s Day and the thirteenth month intercalated 
solely for the purpose of keeping the seasons or the months in their proper places in the year, are 
enough to show that the Vedic poets kept a calendar with far more scientific precision than we 
are pleased to credit them with. Whether we will or no, the fact cannot be denied that the idea of 
a thirteenth month, i.¢,, an intercalated month, could not have dawned upon the mind of the Vedic 
poets unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths of several kinds of years. There is 
also reason to believe that, before the system of adjusting the difference between any two kinds of 
years by the insertion of an intercalary month was ‘begun, the practice was to adjust them 
by adding sets of intercalary days, such as 9, 11,12, 21, and soon. That such was the custom, ig 
clear from the following passage of the Kathasikha-Brahmana, quoted in the Smritdtattra.® 


STYATST F ATCA: SHAAT ATTRA. B qreqrs MIRA TAleal aret Rear qitaz 
SSA THAT TEAT! STATA: TAUTTATA a, TENET AAT ATATT HPAAsaAa Rar. 
AAA TA. . 7 

SHEA MAINA SAPSATaT -— 
at AGATE Satea aware arert Rear erears Ragwat Teeasa: afeaeqwara wear 
darst Parearararat srerdittearrena, srat: wart AATsa Teaser. aencaear serar 

SOTAACaT: BT TWAS ara, MATSHAAat HA TAT RASA Tg facaHraAa, srey- 

arera fayaewsrer: adifeardagqrarea, stat fieaafatamaifar: asmea oazera: 

drsarrat ef acaey Saritara waaaeaaead: <awarwsitaata araiata aeearsaisea. 

ANTAL. 

* Being at a lower level [t.¢., being less than a month], the half-months desired that 
they might grow into months. They approached the twelve days’ sacrifice. Having appointed a 
Brihmana as a thirteenth priest [in addition to the twelve priests] and having washed off (the sins) 
on him, they got up. Hence it is that he [the thirteenth month or the priest who represents it] is 
homeless and dependent for his existence upon others. Hence there ought tobe a thirteenth Brahmana 
priest in every twelve days’ sacrifice, This is a passage from the Brdhmana of the Katha School. 

*¢ This passage is thus commented upon by Jayasvamin:—Having represented the thirteenth, 
‘dirty,’ month by a Brihman priest, those half-months collected the twelve-days’ sacrifice, [¢e., 
converted it into a month’s sgcrifice]. Having washed off in that ‘dirty’ month,—if it is asked 
what was that which they washed off on the ‘dirty ’ month, we have to understand the word ardt?, 
‘ enemies ’;—haying washed off the enemies, 7¢.¢,, the sins, they got up, 7.¢.,, they. rose up free from 
the, burden of sin. .From the descriptive statement of washing off the sins, it follows that 
fhe sacrificial performance which can possibly be observed in the subsequent month should neither 
be undertaken during the ‘dirty’ month nor be given up. The inference of a rule from a 
descriptive statement is reasonable inasmuch as the sense of the descriptive statement can otherwise 
have no application whatever.? Hence the performance of obligatory, casual, expiatory, and other 
religious rites is prohibited ina ‘ dirty’ month. ‘It is homeless’: ¢.¢., like Chaitra and other 
months, it has not a fixed place of its own in the year. ‘ Dependent for its existence upon others,’ 
1.2. the thirteenth month comes into existence owing to the waxing and. waning of the moon in the 
intervals of months, ” | 


(To be continued.) 


= 


6 Smritizatra, Calontta ed.; 7 £95, p. 782. 
T Here the rule is that the sacrifice should neither be performed in the ‘ dirty’ month nor be given tp, but 
phould be performed in the subsequent month. The statement is that of washing off the sins in the dirty month. 
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‘ LAUKIKANYAYANJALI ” TWO HANDFULS OF POPULAR MAXIMS CURRENT 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE, COLLECTED BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB. 


BY PROF, VANAMALI CHAKRAVARTTI, M A., VEDANTATIRTHA; GAUHATI. 


Cotonzt JAcos is a good worker in the cause of Sanskrit studies, His ‘Concordance to 
the principal Upanishads and the Bhagavadgitd’ will ever remain a monument of patient industry, 
His editions of the Veddxtasdra and the Eleven Upanishads are equally well-known. He 
is never satisfied with an untraced quotation, and he is doing yeoman service by publishing 
the results of his studies, now and then, inthe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. When 
such a man compiles a book on the popular maxims current in Sanskrit literature, it deserves 
to be studied with all attention. Indeed, the author has begun a most useful work as a pioneer 
of the subject of maxim-hunting, and it is with the hope of rousing the attention of the Indian 
Sanskritists to this subject, that I write this review. 

The first ‘Handful’ seems to have been excessively well received by the learned world in 
England. For the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society seysin its July number, 1901]—* The 
modestly styled ‘ Handful’ is only one more example of the laborious care and love of 
accuracy for which the author is distinguished.” 

The author begins by criticising the work of his predecessors in the same field. These prede- 
cessors were the illustrious Taranatha, who is said to have given a list of 151 Nydyas in his 
Véchaspatya Encyclopedia and Satyayvrata Samaérami, the celebrated Vedic scholar of Bengal 
[ cf. pp. ii (preface), i, v, 2, 14. ]. These scholars did not give detailed references to the books 
in which the maxims occur, and undoubtedly Colonel Jacob deserves our sincere thanks for giving 
them. He has also pointed out some real mistakes in Tardndtha, We are grateful for 
this too. But we are really sorry that he should have thought it fit sometimes to use too 
strong language of abuse, for such language abont one scholar from another serves no useful 
purpose; it looks too much like prejudice. Prof. A. Venis renders a maxim wrongly (p. 31, 
Vol. I) ; the author simply points out the mistake. Tardnatha commits a mistake and he says 
his explanation is rubbish and nonsensical. 

We shall now point out a few inaccuracies and mistakes into which Colonel Jacob has 
himself fallen with the hope that these will be corrected in subsequent editions. 

P.v., Vol. I— 

In explaining the qeqreataAt=ara, the author quotes Bhdmati ( pp. 380-1, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition) ‘we HozH: Mana Oe ea ATSaAArAaly WTA TA: Tard | T aay anihera, 
TeaarHceH za’ and adds in a foot-note “ The printed text wrongly reads ‘queer ”* “We submit 
that the suggested correction is uncalled for and that the true reading must be either (1) werq 
moza: (Bibliotheca Indica) or (2) qeamrecn; (Sanskrit College MSS.) or (8) gf @& Hosa: (Astaiic 
Soctety’s MSS.). We would prefer the reading of the Sanskrit College MSS., which keeps the #7 
observed in sTqeeq: and AHF AIS: We wonder that Colonel Jacob should have omitted to 
mention the MSS. that authorised him to make the emendation; for, surely, the critical Western 
savant cannot be supposed to have corrected qzet into Fogt in the fashion of the uncritical 
Indian scribe. 

Vol. I, pp. 11 and 12— 

In explaining the qrnaTsrarara, the author says, ** A crow alighted on a Palmyra tree, and 
at the same moment some of the fruit (sic.) fell on its head and killed it.” We have seen plenty 
of are trees in Bengal, but wecould scarcely understand how a idla fruit may fall upon the head 
of a bird, that has alighted on the tree. Ofcourse, the trae explanation of the Sanskrit text 
quoted seems to be that the crow came and alighted on the ground, at the foot of the tree, and 
then the fruit fell and killed it. 
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Again p. 12— 

“ The Marithi pandits in adopting the Nyadya have changed its meaning.” The explanation 
given by Molesworth (i.e. the MarAtha pandit’s explanation ), is the explanation prevalent in 
all parts of Bengal. It is identical with the 2nd explanation given by anes ( Nilakantha). 

Principal V. §. Apte explains it as follows :— 

« Tt takes its origin from the unexpected and sudden fall of a palm-frnit upon the head of 
acrow (so as to killit ) at the very moment of its sitting on a branch of that tree. . .” 

( Sanshrit-Hnglish Dictionary, p. 651.) 

Prof. Bidhubhusan Goswami hag copied this incorrect explanation in his notes on the Kirdia, 
Cantos 1 and 2. 

Vol. 1, p. 15 and Vol. II, p. 29— 

ait Pera aanacaeT Sais PETS 

The maxim ought to have ended with $f in the first case-ending (cf. pp. 32, 83 where the 
compiler rightly rejects the word ‘‘ stagtfq ””). Here is Colonel Jacob’s translation of the maxim: 
“ Leaving the milk suitable to the dyspeptic, he enjoys the sour gruel.”” Thisis wrong. The real 
translation would run as follows :— ‘‘ Just as a man suffering from loss of appetite may prefer 
sour gruel to milk.” It means that when a man prefers the lower pleasure to the higher, he 
must be supposed to be in an abnormal state of mind, like the patient who prefers sour gruel to 
the sweet milk, 

This maxim occurs also in the Atmatattvaviveka; as, “ efit fara sPawramaeacy az” 
(p. 41, Madanmohan’s edition Samvat 1906, Calcutta), 

Vol. I, p. 32— 

frmHrnaecdar Pyseagseaa | 

The Colonel's explanation is merely a reproduction of Gough’s rendering of the maxim in 
the Sarvadarsanasaingraha, and it must be said that Gough seems not to have understood the- 
thing clearly. Here is the explanation: “ Cutting off the tongue while trying to get a fine 
plantain.” This gives no meaning, at least the wording does not. The correct explanation 
would be: 

Cutting off the tongue with the desire of eating a large plantain [which on account of its 
great size, could not be contained in the mouth if the tongue were to remain intact]. 

Yol. I, p. 46— 

ATATATH: TAWA: TSA | 

“ The strength of a community is greater than that of a member of it.” The real meaning may 
be thus expressed :—The meaning ( Ut. force }; of the whole word is stronger than the meaning 
(lit. force).of the component parts thereof, This is not a stfeneare in the sense in which Colonel’ 
Jacob takes the word, It applies to interpretation of texts, It directs that in finding out the 
meaning of a text, we are to prefer the ordinary meaning of the word to its derivative meaning, 
of course if there be nothing in the context repugnant thereto. cf. efearmaqeua ( Vol. II, 
p. 39). (In Vol. IIL of the ‘ Handfuls, this mistake has been corrected ). 

Vol. I, p. 47— 

“Tf I am right in supposing Anandagiri to. have been a disciple of the great Sankara who 
died about a.D. 820, then the early part of the eighth century would be the latest date that could 
be assigned to Amara.” 

Anandagiri, or Anandajfiana, as he more frequently styles himself, was a disciple of Suddh-: 
Ananda, Anandajiiina saysin his introduction to his commentary on the Sdriraka-bhdshya ( from, 
which Colonel Jacob is quoting ) :— 


fa) ~ a a 
VSM WTA TE TLEA AA: |; 
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In the colophons of the same work we read: “ fq otareragag tar aan aaah eres 
TITAS NTAar a rea Ha TWAS NICHA AAAs aT” Moreover, Anandajfidna says that 
the qo~zeqisa of Sankara had many commentaries in his time ; he actually quotes three or four 
interpretations of Sloka 2 of the introduction. Thus, this een can never be identified with 
Ananda the disciple of Saikara. 

It is strange that exactly twenty years before Colonel Jacob’s publ cation, Mr. Kailasachandra 
Sinha had committed the same mistake with reference to the identity and time of Anandajnana 
(vide his Gité Introduction). 

Vol. [, p. 48— 

afear TeTTAT FT Tal Tas Pic at Tara | 

In 1900, Colonel Jacob was ‘‘not quite clearas to the drift of the saying.’’ In 1902, he became 
wiser,and wrote, ‘‘It means that ‘the Palasa tree is not cleft when the axe is applied to the Khadira 
tree,’ and is used to indicate that two objects are essentially distinct, and stand on separate bases”? 
(p. v. Introduction, Vol. IT). Colonel Jacob’s translation is all right, but his explanatory note 
ig rather vague. The maxim is meant as an illustration of the well-known doctrine of the 
arAranawAceg of cause and effect. 

Vol. I, p. 48— 








ale WATS BIS FITT | 
Colonel Jacob ‘ should like more light on this saying.” We give below what little light we 
can. The q@r is the jujube fruit and uzda here means a vessel containing the jujube fruit. The 
kunda ( ae ) is an sqrare (7.e., a place where something is kept) and the jujube is the sqpiye (i.e., a 
thing which is kept in something). The principle means that you cannot put the spare and the 


aifya in the same case. There could be no apararfaaRcey in such cases. 
Vol. ie Pp. 49— 
ANAAAIS TSA | 


This also isa maxim of whichthe meaning is unknown to Col. Jacob. We give the meaning 
below:-—= 

A lady borrows some ornaments irom another and therewith decorates her person. A third 
party on seeing her, will say that she has (i.e, isthe owner of ) these ornaments, Similar is 
the case with the expression Wiaqrmrmaatearitacnreaa Waar, for an action cr kriyd 
has no faya; it is only ara, ger, Ha (including yar), FT that have a fyqy7. So apiF- 
TARA Aa is wrong. But it is justified on the afaaarsarara, The action has dorroued, 
so to say, a fasa fiom that Wara which produced the action, and as a lady in borrowed ornam- 
ents is supposed to be in possession of them similarly the action of sypqaqz also may be supposed 
to have the ‘cow’ for its faya; though the cow was really the faqy of the Wate that produced 
the araaaraay- 

Vol. II, p. ]0— 


THIMTHATTRTA | 
This maxim is very well known to those who have read any Sanskrit grammar written in 


Sanskrit. Colonel Jacob seems to have misunderstood it. Kielhorn thus translates it rightly :— 
That which has undergone a change in regard to one of its parts is by no means (in consequence 
of this change) something else (than what it was before the change had taken place)—(Parilhdsh- 
endusekhara p. 179.) 


Vol. II, P- 12— 
RCT ATT HATA | 
“ The maxim of the reproduction in the effect of certain qualities, 1m the ;roporiion tn which 


they exist in the prolucing cause.’ That portion of the above translation which we have printed ia 
italics seems to be redundant I do not know whether the word arcaqeq in Nrisimha Sarasvati's 
explanation or the word jaa in the original suggested this import of foreign matter into tle 


explanation of the maxim. 
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Vol. II, p. 15— _ 

TS WERAT | 

Colonel Jacub re‘ects the explanation given by the native scholar Raghunithavarman in his 
Lankika-nydya-Sangraha as “extremely far-fetched and unsatisfactory.’ We, however, think 
that Raghunitha is nearer the truth. The Bengalis have a similar idiom. It means that you put 
your feet (covered with shoes), on the neck of your opponent and thus compel him by sheer force to 
come to your side. The real point in the comparison is the utter impossibility of escape, qeqeaqurary 
in the words of Udayana. The opponent bas no alternative to ‘all upon. 

Yolk. II, p. 19— 7 ee: bene 

aaa sears ae ATAIS ee FT HATHA Tae Ae HUT | 

This maxim has been taken from the Atmatattvaviveka of Udayana, a book which is written in 
the most difficult philosophical language and which even the erudite native pandits find it difficult 
to understani. We cannot withhold our genuine admiration from a European scholar who can hunt 
up a maxim in a book like this, of which the contents, from the nature of the case, must present 
almost insurm untable difficulties to him. This is patient research and surely here we have to learn 
from onr western contemporaries, Colonel Jacob's translation is given below ;— 

‘Thou ridiculest the man who faking his gold ties ct up 7m a corner of his garment and then 
thyseli taking the gold tiest it up in the skirt of the sky!’ This, of course, is wrong. For taking 
read throwing away ( stqarqy) and omit 7#andin. The reference is to a foolish man who langhs 
at another fool because the latter ties up a knot in the garment after he has thrown off his gold 
(for the safety of which the knot is made) though he himself ties up the gold in the sky, z\e., 
fancies that the sky isa safe place for the deposit of the gold, provided only he makes the movements. 
of making a knot in the air. 

Vol. II, p. 24— 

TUE MEAT Tat aaa | 

“A thing does not become imperceptible, because perceived by one who has ascended w 
mountain peak.” The language used by the compiler is not very clear, We should rather gay :— 
A thing is not to be regarded as imperceptible, because it could be perceived only after ascending- 
a mountain peak, t.e., because certain conditions must be fnlfilled before it is perceived. 

Vol. IL, p. 25— 7 

TWASHAy | 

Colonel Jacob says: “ The maxim of the uniom of man and lion. ” He apparently does not 
remember the reference to the acfae stqaqre of Vishnu. The body of azfae is partly human, 
partly leonine. 

Vol, Il, p. 27— 

T IAT THT: THIS THTT AA | 

“The lamp will not throw light on an object before it is [lighted and] brought in. Perhaps: 
equivalent to ‘eatch your hare before cooking it.’ We give the correct translation below :— 

A lamp cannot illuminate an object, before it is brought in connection (contact or relation) 
with that obj:ct. This is a philosophical maxim, 

Vol. IT, p. 834— 

strategie azaaraayr | 
. “ This seems to belong to the same category asthe @rqeraqttarr.’’ The RH Ia aarreerrer: 
points out the want of adequate motive or qararaq ; but the present Nyaya points out the utter. 
r1mpossibility of a thing. 
Vol. II, p. 3F— 
Se RTA S RTT |. 


.‘ He who catses a thing to be done by another is himself the real doer of it.” For himself the 
real read surely a, 
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Vol I, pp. 36-37—_ . 
ATTA AMAT AT Ther: I 

war is derived from a root, meaning to worship. gaz is thus literally an object of worship—a god. 
"© As is the god, so is the offering.’? Compare the Bengali proverb |aq aqart ana Rive. Thus 
it ig not the same as ‘ tit-for-tat’ or ‘ Roland for an Oliver.’ 

This review has been written mainly with the intention of drawing the attention of the Indian 
Sanskritists to the useful subject of maxim-kenting. It is a field for patient and honest research. 
Let onr countrymen, who are now engaged in teaching Sanskrit in our Colleges, apply themselves 
to this task, and their labours will be amply rewarded. 


ASOKA’S BHABRA EDICT AND ITS REFERENCES TO TIPITAKA PASSAGES. 
BY PROF. DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

In the Bhabra edict king Asoka suggests certain sacred texts ( dhamma-paliydydni ) as good 
to be studied not only by monks and nuns, but also by lay-brothers ( updsukd ) and lay-sisters 
(updsikd ). These texts are, according to the readings of Emile Senart ( Les inscriptions de 
Piyadasi, 2. 199, Paris, 1886), as follows :— 

Vinaya-samukase 5 
Altya-vasdirt ; 
Aniigata-bhayini ; 
Muni-géthd ; 
Moneya site ; 
Upatisa-pasine ; 

_ Laghulovdde. 

Considering the great antiquity of the edicts of Agoka, it is evidently a matter of much inter- 
est and moment that the above mentioned texts should be surely and correctly identified with 
the specific passages of the canonical books. 

Number 1 has not been identified, and 1 am unable to offer any useful suggestion regarding it. 

Numbers 2-5. With the help of the previous studies of Senart and Oldenberg, Professor 
Rhys Davids gives the desired identification of numbers 2-5 in his Buddhtst India (London, 1903), 
at page 169, Using the Pali text Society’s editions of the Nikdya Texts as the basis of reference, 
the intended identifications are as follows :— 

2. Aryia-vasdnt = Sangiti-sutta of the (then unpublished) Digha-nikdya, Vol. 3 ; 

3. Andgata-bhaydni= Anguttara-ntkdya, Vol. 3, pp. 105-108, suta 79 ; 

4, Muni-gdthd= Sutia-nipdta, stanzas 207-221, p. 36 ; 

5. Moneyya-sutta= Aaguitara-nikdya, Vol. 1, p. 273; Itivutiaka, p. 56. 

Number 6, the questions of Upatissa (= Sariputta): he does not attempt to determine precise- 
iy, since many passages might jastly bear that title. 

Number 7. There are two Rahulovada-suttas, both in the Majjhima-nikaya, namely, the one 
at Vol. 1, pages 414-420, and the other at Vol. 1, pages 420-426. The words of the edict 
expreasly state that the admonition uttered by the Exalted Enlightened One to Rabula concerned 
itself with the subject of falsehood (Ldghulovdde musdvddanh adhigichya Bhagavatd Budhena 
bhdstte). Now it is precisely a falsehood or musdvdda, of which the opening paragraphs of sutta 
61 treat (see p. 414, 1, 10, p. 415, 1. 19), and it is accordingly clear that sutta 61 isthe one 
intended by ASoka. It was thus identified by Oldenberg and Senart. 

With regard to numbers 4and7,1 see no reason to differ from the vicws above stated, 
There remain therefore numbers 2, 8, 5 and 6 to be discussed. 

Number 2, Aliya-vasdni. The first question to settle is this:— 

Shall Aéoka’s aliya-vasdni be equated with ariya-vdsd, ‘the holy ways of living’, or with 
ariya-vained, ‘the lineages or traditional ways of the holy ’? 
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Now we find described in the Saigiti-sutta, not only the dasa ariya-vésd (Digha, Vol. 3, 
p. 269), but also the catsdro ariya-vainsd (Digha, Vol. 3, p. 224). And since this sutta is in 
(like adhydya 33 of UdyAga-parvan of Mahd-bhdraia, Vidéra-niti) a true ‘ One-mere’ or * Ang- 
utiara’ suita, we may properly expect to find both descriptions in the Angutiara-nikdya; and so 
" indeed we do find them—the dasa ariyavdsé in the Dasaka-nipata, Vol 5, p. 29, and the chat/dro 
ariyavainsd in the Chatukka-nipdia, Vol, 2, p.27. The Sangiti-suita is putinto the mouth of 
Sériputta (see Digha, Vol. 3, p, 209), while both Anguttara-suitas are put into the mouth of 
Buddha. Whichever way we decide our first question, the identification should be—not with cne 
of the Digha passages, but—with one of the Anguétara passages, since the edict implies that the 
aliya-vasdéni are the words of Buddha, 

Prof. Rhys Davids in 1898 (J. R. A. §. 1898, p. 640) says: “No.2 isno doubt the 
passage on the ten Ariyavdsd ;’”? but in 1899 (Sacred Books of the Buddists, Vol. 2, p. xiii) he 
equates it with “ Arzya-cdsdni”’ probably not having in mind our present difficulty ; and in his 
Buddhist India (1908) he prints the title “ Ariya-vasdni.’*! Vincent A. Smith in his Asoka (2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1999, p. 154), renders the title by ‘ The Supernatural Powers of the Aryas,’ following 
Senart’s suggestion given at Vol. 2, p. 208 (cf. p. 205). Senart gives it with all due indication 
of his own doubts, thus: ‘‘les pouvoirs surnaturels (?) des Aryas.”’ Perhaps he had vaguely in 
mind the zasfs or masteries. But to read an exhortation to the study of acquiring powers like 
magical powers or the like into an edict of Asoka would be entirely out of keeping with the spirit 
of the edicts as a whole, for these are in general the simplest expositions of matters tcuching the 
very fundamentals of the moral law, 

But even if we take aliyarasdnz as meaning the dasa artyavdsd or ‘ ten holy ways of living’ 
(of A*guttara, Vol. 5, p. 29), it would seem that these “ ways” are too numerous and artificially 
elaborate to be suitable for Asoka’s purpose. ‘Chey involve matters quite beyond the laity, and 
the tenth (suvimutia-pafifio) implies nothing less than Arhatship. The Digha text later on 
(Vol. 8, p. 291) recurs tothe ten ariyavds@, and calls them ‘bard to master’ duppativiijhd ; 
although this, I admit, may be said of the simplest essentials of morality, The four ariyaransé 
(of Angutiara, Vol. 2, p. 27), on the other hand, are in the hightest degree worthy to be recom- 
mended by the Emperor as fit subjects of study for all, both monks and laity, The text applies 
to ariyavainsd, the adjectives ‘noble,’ ‘ancient’ (aggaiid, pordnd), and others, And the 
A: guttara commentary (Colombo ed., 1828-1909, p. 530, 1. 81) g'osses the word vanisd- by 
tanityo, ‘ lines’; by paventyo, ‘successions’ or also ‘old customs’; by aijasd, ‘straight roads or 
ways (to the goal of the religion) ’; and by vatumant, ‘courses’: according to which vaniso might 
mean either ‘ ancient and noble family ’ or also ‘ time-honoured course of conduct,’ If caso means 
‘family’ then it seems to carry nearly the same meaning as ‘household’ in the English version 
of St. Paul’s phrase, ‘them who are of the household of faith’ (Galatians vi, 10). The practical 
use of varisd in this suéia is to designate four households or else four courses of conduct as 
typical illustrations of which the euia giv.s four descriptions of a monk; to wit, (1) a monk 
who is content with simple clothing, (2) one who is content with the simplest food got in a 


proper way, (3) one who is satisfied with the humblest habitation, and (4) one who delights in 
meditation. 


1 Tho PAli vaiso, like the Sanskrit varhoah, is masculine, But of heterogeneousnouns there are not a few in 
Pali, Thus in this very edict we have dhamma-paliydydni as equivalent to the usual masculine plural parydyd ; 
at Diammapada, stanza 188, ocours padbatani vundni cha; and inthe Patisambhidd (the numerous archaigms of 
which deserve @ careful study) we actually find, at 1.84 chattgri ariyavamsint the precise equivalent of the form 
which appeara in the Bhabra edict. As for the lack of the anusvara in aliya-vasdni, it may be a dialectic peculi+ 


aie or if may beset down as a stono-cutter’s blunder (seq Senart, 2, 349, 381, ang the end of Rogk-ediot, 
Be 0. 1 a 
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The foregoing considerations justify us in equating Aliyavasdni with the chatlaro ar‘yavansd 
(or better, with the chatfari ariyavamsdni, as the PatisambAidd calls them) rather than with the 
dasa ariyavdsd, But this justification is reinforced by a weighty consideration, and that is the 
importance and distinction, which attached to the ariyararisd text, or to the substance of that text, 
at so early a time as the reduction of the Patisambhidd, and which the text continued to enjoy 
down to the time of Buddhaghosha (say a. p, 410) and his successors. In the Patisambhidd 
(1°84), these four artyavaiitsdni are set down with the four satipatthdnd and other famous fours. 
Buddhaghosha, in his diguttara commentary, devotes almost ten full pages (521 to 581) to this 
sutta, and begins (p. 521, 1.34) by calling tt the Great Ariyavantsa-suttanta and saying that it 
was preached by Buddha himself to an assembly of forty thousand monks at Jetavana. 

Buddhaghosba had previously made several allusions to the Arfyavamed in his Visuddhimagga. 
“The Sayd u Pye” has published the text of this work, and also Dhammapala’s commentary thereon, 
at the P. G. Mundyne Press (Rangoon, 1909-1910), and to his editions the following citations 
refer, Thus at the very beginning of the chapter on the Pure Practices or dhittangas, he gives 
the advantages of following them, and among them this, that a man gets a firm footing in the 
artyaransd (text, p. 50, 1.7). The commentary (p. 82, 1. 23) reflects distinctly the phraseology 
of the Anguttara’text. At p. 54, 1.5, the text says that simplicity of clothing puis aman in the 
first artyaraisa, according thus with the text of the 4vyutiara passage. At p. 56,1. 11, the text 
gives a little story beginning, “In a certain village there was preaching on the Ariyavaitsd” (so 
the comm., p. 88, 1,1), And at the end of the exquisite story translated in H.C. Warren's 
Buddhism (p, 434) under the Biblical title, and hate not his father and mother, p. 79, 1. 15 of the 
text, the admiring mother is represented as saying that the Buddha must have had in mind just 
such a monk as her son when he preached the Aryaramhsa course of conduct. Without implying 
that Buddhaghosha wrote the Jétuka commentary, we may add that this same famous course of 
conduct is mentioned as something which Upananda preached but did not practice in Jdtaka,Vol. 2, 
p. 443, and Vol, 3, p. 332. In short, the evidence is ample to show that the text about the four 
artyavmisd was one of great distinction and very wide notoriety. 

Number 8, Anégata-bhaydnit. Four suttas with this name appearin the dnguttara-nikdya, 
namely, suttas 77-80 of Vol. 8, pages 100-110. The first of these ( No. 77) is a series of admoni~ 
tions to lead a heedful and strenuous life in view of five possible kinds of danger, and is meant for 
the monk who is a forest hermit. The second ( No. 78) is a series of admonitions to the same 
effect, in view of the coming on of age, disease, famine, war, or schism, The third (No. 79) is 
a prophecy of the dangers to arise in the future, with suitable admonitions to the monks to be on 
their guard and strive earnestly to avoid them. One of these dangers is that incompetent monks might 
attempt to teach the higher doctrine (abhidhammakath@),—a strange eutia for Asoka to urge upon 
the attention of lay sisters, The fourth sutta ( No. 80) is like the third, except that the dangers 
to the religion concern luxury in clothing, food, and dwellings and the promiscuous living 
together of monks and nuns, and so forth. This last danger makes it unsuitable as a discourse 
to the laity. 

Professor Davids picks out third sutta (No. 79) for identification with Asoka’s Andgata- 
Bhaydni. For the reason indicated in the previous paragraph, this seems to me wrong, And the 
like holds for the fourth, The first sutta (No. 77) is meant for a forest hermit and so I think 
that it is not intended by the author of the edict. There remains, therefore, only the second. 

Number 5, Moneya-sitte. This, Professor Davids, identifies with the Moneyya-sutia which is 
found in the Anguttara-nikdya, Vol, 1, p. 278, and ( with much less satisfactory detail ) also at 
Itivutiaka number ( not page ¥ 67, The kdya-moneyya and vachi-moneyya are quite in accord with 
what we expect to find in the edict ; but it is not so with the mano-moneyya, which implies attain- 
ments quite beyond the laity. 

I would indentify Agoka’s Moneya-sitte with the Ndlaka-suita (ii. 11) of the Sutia-nipdta,, 
pp. 128-134 of Fausboll’s edition. Stanzas 1-20 are a mere setting or narrative introduction. 
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At stanza 22, Nilaka says to Buddha :-— 

“‘O wise one ( muni), to me declare thou, being asked, 
The state of wisdom ( moneyya), the highest state.” 

Upon which Buddha proceeds to set forth to Nalaka the factors of the simple life, simplicity 
in food and dwelling, chastity, harmlessness—the very things, in short, which constitute the 
fundamentals of the morality, which Agoka enjoins. In this same sufia, the word moneyya recurs 
in stanzas 20,23, and 88; and mun?, at 20, 25, 30, 33, and 45 ; and mona is found at 40 and 45. 
The discourse is preached to Nalaka and at his request, and is therefore called Ndlaka-sutta in the 
text ; but it was doubtless called also by the name of its subject, that is to say moneyya. 

Examples of such double names for a single text are by no means rare, and a systematic search 
would probably reveal many. Several may be given. At Visuddhi-magga, p. 279, 1. 26, Buddha- 
ghosha cites some clauses from a sutia of the Samyutta, Vol. 5, p. 115-121, which, in the colophon, 
at p. 128, is called Metta-sutta ; bunt Buddhaghosha calls it Haliddavasana-sutia, because it was 
preached at Haliddavasana, a town of the Koliyans. Again, at page 193, lines 7 and 13, he cites 
two passages from suttas in the Anguttara; at Vol. 3, pages 312 and 314, which, in the colophon, at 
page 329, are called, the first, from its subject, Anussaz/, and the second, from the preacher, 
hachchdna. Buddbaghosha calls them respectively Gedha-sutta and Sambddhokdsa-sutta, These 
names are taken from words that figure prominently in the suétas, and were quite likely older and 
more widely known than those of the artificial and bungling colophons. Other examples have 
been noted by Professor Lanman, in the proceedings of the American Academy for 1909, Vol, 
44, p. 670, under the heading Pali Book-titles, Thus the story which is called Angdabhita-jdtaka 
in Fansboll’s text ( Vol. 1, p. 295), and the scene of which is sculptured on a medallion of the 
Bharhut tope, is named “ Yash bramano avayest jatakam’’ upon the medallion, the name being 
taken from the first line of a stanza of the Jétaka ( p. 298, 1. 23). 

Finally, in Buddhaghosha’s beautiful story (at Visuddhimagga, p. 79, 1.15) to which we have 
already referred, this Ndlaka-sutta is coupled with other sutia, the Rathaviniia, the Tuvattiaka, and 
the Mahd-Ariyavamnsa, The first is presumably the text at Majihima-nikdya, Vol. 1, p. 145; and 
the second is the text at Sutta-nipdta, p. 170. The Arzyavamhsa is, as we saw above, a sutta of 
great distinction ; and the putting of the others with it clearly implies that they too were well- 
known texts. This consideration is therefore one of weight in favour of our identification, 

Number 6, Upatisa-pasine. The Questions of Upatissa. Since Upatissa is a name for the 
great disciple Sdriputta, this title would be a fit one for any text which answers questions put by 
Sariputta. Now sutta IV. 16 of sutta-nipdia (p. 176) consists of eight stanzas addressed by 
way of question to Buddha by Sariputta, and of thirteen addressed by Buddha to his chief disciple 
in reply. Questions and answers alike concern the simple and righteous life, are free from abstract 
matters, and are wholly appropriate for the purpose of the edict. Inthe text the sutza is called 
Sariputta-sutia, that is, it is called, like Ndlaka.sutta, after the name of the man to whomit is 
addressed. As we saw above, this fact does not in the least militate against our identifying the 
text with that which the edict calls Questions of Upatissa. The Sutta-nipdta, mostly in verse, is 
a very old and illustrious text, and it thus meets well the conditions of the problem. But I do not 
put forward this solution as a final one. 

The identifications, as revised to date, accordingly, are :-— 

Vinaya Samukase ; 

Aliya-vasini= Ariya-vainsd, Angutiara, Vol. 2, p, 27; 
Andgata-bhaydni=Anigata bhaydni, Angutiara, Vol. 3, p. 108; sutia 78 ; 
Muni-gdthd= Muni-sutia, Sutta-nipdia, i. 12, p. 36 ; 

Moneya-shie= Ndlaka-sutta, Sutta-nipdta, iii. 11, p. 181-184 ; 

. Upatisa-pasine= Sdriputta-sutta, Sutta-nipdta, iv. 16 p. 176-179 ; 

7. Laghulovdde= Rdhulovdda-sutta, Majjhima-ntkdya, ii. 2.1, Vol, 1, p. 4141, 


1 My best thanks are due to Prof. C, B. Lanman of Harvard University who has revised the English of my 
paper and the order of the arguments and has made some additions. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 


SERIES II. 
BY H. A. ROSH, I.C.8. 
(Continued from Fol. XZ, p. 810.) 


Lathayit: a synonym for thuladdr q. v. (used by the Jats in the sonth of the District.) 
Karnal 8. BR. p. 92. Of. Aalhwd. 
Lathi: a pipe ofa Aukka. Sirmir trans-Girt. 
Lathw4: aspecial village officer elected by the peasants themselves, Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83 
p. 821. Of. halhdyit. 
Laukra: fox. Sirsa §. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 
Leh ; a crevasse in a glacier. 
Lehu or Liu: ? Pyrus daccata. Simla S. R., 1883, p. xliii. 
Lekha chokkha: accounts, ¢.g., lekhd jokhd. 
Lenga: a petticoat. Karnal 5. R., 1872-80, p. 124. 
Leva: a cotten cover for night. Sirmir trans-Giri. 
Lhe: (1) a scar or slip on @ hillside: (2) in Tibetan, a demon or local divinity =gér. 
Lipti: wild thyme. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 44. 
Lishak: adj. bright. 
Lishakna: to lighten (of clouds). 
Lobia: a vegetable (Dolichos sinensis), Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 123. 
Logro : clothes. Bauria argot. 
Loh&: the valley beyond; us rirt it, lohe men, beyond that ridge, in the dip behind it, 
Kangra Gloss. 
Lohftilu: a plough share. 
Leohka: small. 
Lohri: 2 festival held on 1st Magh, at which lighted torches are carried about. Chamba, 
Lohri: thief; cf. naurta rala. Bauria argot. 
Lohri Lokro: a jackal, Bauria argot. 
Loia: a woollen coat. Sirmér trans-Girl. 
Lojh: Symplocos crataegoides, a tree, leaves fed to sheep and goats. Simla S. R.,1883, p. xliv. 
Lokro : a jackal, see lort and cf, lonkré, fox: Bauria argot. Ex. Lokro mdr dwiye. ‘Let 
us kill a jackal’. 
Loli: a curl or ringlet of hair. 
Lonai, lunai: reaping. 
Lonaiva, lonida;: a reaper. 
Lonchi: a fish (Wallago atin). Karnal &. R., p. 8. 
Tondié: dog. Bauria argot, 
Lonkri: fox. Cf. lokro. 
Lonth: branches of trees cut with the Jeaves on for making a dam in a stream or canal, 
Kangra Gloss. 
Loy: adj. hidden, disappeared. 
Lotri: a small brass water pot. Sirmir trans-Girt. 
Lowata : shoes with leather soles and woollen tops, also called chinjér, Simla 8. R., 1883, 
p- xiv. 
Ludi: a big kite. 
Lugria: a shaw] = chddar. Bauria argot. 
Jaukan chhippan: hide-and-seek. Sirsa S, R., 1879-838, p. 206. 
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Lunga: a mode of culture, which consistsin steeping the seed and forcing it under warm 
grass to germinate. The seed, with the tender shoots is then thrown into the soil, which has 
previously been flooded to receive it. Cf, much. Kangra S. R., p. 26. 

Lunat: reaping = londi. 

Lut: hirpes, ringworm: Jullundur, see P. Dy., p. 690. 

Litia lotri g. v. Sirmir cis-Giri, 

Lwela: afternoon. 





Ma: not—in imperatives: Bauria argot: as bol md. ‘ Do not speak.’ 

Machhial: a variety of cobra. Jullundur §. R,, p. 12. 

Machho;: abed. Bauria argot. 

Madhari: = dhuigdld q. v. 

Mag: the barred-headed goose and the grey goose. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 14. 

Magda: a sandy loam soil. Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-83, p. 6. 

Maghi: see Utiarain. Festival in honour of ancestors in Pangi: heldon ist Migh. They 
give rotd to the Halis in the name of a deceased son. 

M&h: meat. Bauria argot. 

Mah4jal: a seine used in still water, Karnal S. R., p. 7. 

Mahasir: a fish (Barbus mosal), KarnalS. R., p. 8. 

Mahchapul: a mixture of mah and kulé, two kinds of pulse. KiangraS. R., p. 28. 

Mahen: a male buffalo, 


Mahi: a heavy horizontal block of wood, drawn by oxen to smooth the surface of a field. 
Kanera S. R., p. 29. 

Mahlandhi: see mdlundi. 

Mahora: a catile-shed. Gurgaon. 

Mahr : a collector of revenue, for a village. Bilaspur. 

Mailani: the money paid by land-owners for the sheep’s droppings when folded on their land. 
Kangra §, R. (Lyall), p, 89. 

Ma’in or Jhol: a clod-crusher—the maira of the Panjab plains. Simla S. R., 1883, p. xlv. 

Maira kalari: the maira (sandy loam) land with an admixture of saltpetre. 
8. R,, p. 69. 

Maira retar: very sandy magira (sandy loam), Hoshiarpur §S. R.,, p. 69. 

Majori: the top of the culm (télu) of minj together with the sheathing petiole (mdnj) of 
the minj, Karnal S. R., p. 14. 

Majra ; a small outlying hamlet in the village area in which are settled cultivators who till the 
surrounding land. Cf. garhi. Karnal 8. R., p. 76. 

Makaél; an altar built by the sugar press where 5 ganderis and a little of the first juice 


expressed and 1} seers of the first gur made areoffered up, and then given to a Brihman. Karnal 
S. R,, 1872-80, p. 182. 


Makiya: constable. Bauria argot. 

Makkar sankrant; the lst day of Magh, Chamba. 

Makol: white clay — see golend. 

Makrab: a grass — with a blossom like a wood-louse. Rohtak. 

Makri: a flat piece of wood with a socket in its highest end to which mifnak is tied. Karnal 
$, R. 1872-80, p. 161. 


M4lrab: the material from which drained sugar is made, Hoshiarpur S, R., p. 82. 
Mala: withies. Karnal 8. R,, 1872-80, p. 163. 


Hoshiarpur 
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Malain: a whole dried up plant of rice. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 186. 

Malaran: the dam of a cal (canal) in Kullu. Cf. danj. Kingra 8. R,, p. 92. 

Maleksh: a devil = dainf, a devil regarded as impure. Chamba, 

Malerna&: to manure. Kangra Gloss. 

Malik kandah : ‘master of the Hock’, = mahlindhi; see m@lundi. 

Malmala mawkish: Rohtak. 

Malundi: the captain or leader of a flock, a term used by Gaddi shepherds. 

Mashti: a box. Simla §. R., 1883, p. xlv. 

Mauru: Quercus dilatata, its leaves are cut in winter as fodder: hard wood, and used [or 
charcoal. Simla 8. R., 1888, p. xliii. 

Mend (?): Simla 8. R., 1883, p. xlv. 

Methun : Fenugreek, Simla S. R., 1883, p. xxxix. 

Win: (1) chastity: if a, betrothal is broken off by the boy he must pay the girl Rs, 6 for 
her mdn: (2) reconciliation, so a due or fee of Rs, 6 paid (a) by a man to his first wife on taking 
a second and (b) to a wife who is divorced. Pangi. 

Manak : the connecting rod fastened to the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a sugar 
press, Cf. zhaméa. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 161. 

Manakh: man. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Mand: ground-floor: also used trans-Giri. 

Mana chhal: chhal in an island in a river. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Mand ghassti: ghassi in an island in a river. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Mandal: a handle, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 160. 

Mandhauna: the cloth on which mé@p full of grain is emptied. Cf. risdna, Kamal 8. R., 
1872-80, p. 174, 

Mang: demand. Ci. khich, Sirsa S. R., 1879-838, p. 189. 

Mangal& mukhi: a ceremony corresponding tothe baptism of the Sikhs and Bishnois, 
Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 164. 

Mangari: a fish (clarias magur ). Cf. mungri. Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Mangi: a milk pot with around brim. Cf. yds. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 121, 

Manjhi: first foor roof. Sirmtr trans-Giri. 

Manni: a high stony ridge near the end of the Siwalik range in the Dastya tahsil, 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p, 4. 

Mangni: a millet (Panicum ttalicum). Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Mani: the big flat stone in front of a dauli where people stand to draw water, bathe, etc. 

Manj: inthe middle. Kangra Gloss. 

Manj: a ladder , see sang. 

Manjah : a hoe for weeding. Kangra 8. R., p. 29. 

Mantori: (Kulli) a burning ghdi—see tirath. 

Manu : a man as distinguished from an animal, a form of manukh. 

Manukh, aman: Kangra, Of. manakh and manu. 

Mantikh: a man. Bauria argot, 

Mar: aclod-crusher, Jubbal. 

Mara : a village headman. Bauria argot. 

Marabia: a large and sweet mango fruit, with a smallstone. Used principally for making 
preserves (maraba). Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15. 
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Maraili: adj. savage. 

Marayan: straw. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p, 230. 

Margoza: see ak-kd-mdma. 

Mri: the shrine of Giga Pir (the greatest of the snake-kings), Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, 
p. 151. 

Mari nakhna: to beat. Bauria argot. 

Marila: a little of the crop left for the poor. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Martali: see tfrath. Of, marthidl. 

Marthial: a place where corpses are burnt: mantoru torn in Kull, 

Maru: an unirrigated land. Ludhiana §. R,, 1878-83, p. 94. 

Mase kiwen: with some difficulty. 

Maser sass: mother-in-law’s sister: wife’s maternal aunt, 


Match : (sic) (P much) a kind of harrow without teeth, used to make soil into soft mud 
before suwing rice, Kangra Gloss. 

Matha: s. m, forehead; mathe kajjt, modest (of a woman) : mathd teknd, to bow. 

Mathik: the bank over which water is to be lifted. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 171. 

Matkana;: a small cup made of pottery. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 121. 

Matri: ‘motherly,’ a title of Devi Adshakti at Kacherj. Mairi Deora is another temple on 
the ridge above Kacheri village called Tikkar in Chamba, 

Matti kadna: a form of worship which consists in scooping out a little hollow in the earth 
by the shrine and flinging the soil on toaheap, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 145. 

Matwala: sweet—of water, which causes acrop to fill profusely, but with a weak stalk. 
Rohiak. 

Matwala: hard, a sort of water, the crops irrigated by it are generally good. Gurgaon 
S. R., 1872-88, p. 8. 

Mawa: (Bassia latifolia: ) a tree. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 13. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA, 


MOOR’S HINDU PANTHEON. That painting was exhibited as No. 1163 a, 

Tue author of the Hindu Pantheon (1810) | the Indian Oourt of the Festival of Empire, 

rightly deemed his Plate XVII, a representation | 1911, by Major E. C. Moor of the Rosary, Great 

of Mah&déo and Parvati, to be the gem of his | Bealings, Ipswich, the author’s grandson, who 

book. ‘The painting or drawing from which | also showed a number of objects, the originals 

Plate 17 is engraved is, I think,’ he wrote, ‘the | from which the plates of images, et¢., in the 
most beautiful and highly finished thing I ever | Hindu Pantheon were engraved. 


saw. I purchased it at Poona for forty rupees The mythological collection is for sale and 
(five pounds), but for some time the seller might be purchased for a museum. 
demanded a hundred (twelve guineas) for it.’ V.A.S. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SHAH JAHAN TRANSLATED AS KING JOHN. | in some sort, to appease the people’s hatred.” 


A GOOD ‘HOBSON-JOBSON.’ Herbert, Description of the Persian Monarchy, 


1634. “And that we might leave nothing ; . : 
undone, which might advantage his resolutions, | “°” [eg the Orientall Indyes, p. 31, in the 


according to the order of the late Mogull, he | course of a very inaccurate account of the Em: 
changed his name from Currone [Kurram] to | peror Shah Jahan. 
Shaw Jehan, or King John, thinking by that, R, CO. TEMPLE. 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR. 
BY R. SHAMASHASTRY, B.A., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A-, MYSORE, 
( Continued from page 82.) 


Tue meaning of the above passage is this :—Giving up a practice of adding iwelve days to the 
synodic lunar year of 354 days in order to adjust it to the sidereal solar year of 366 days, the Vedic 
poets allowed the twelve days to accumulate to the extent of a month in the course of two and a 
half years, and then performed their sacrifice at the close of the thirteenth month with thirteen 
priests, of whom the thirteenth priest represented the thirteenth month, the ‘ dirty ’ month, and 
took up the sins of the sacrificer for the gold that was presented to him. 

In the Actaréya-Brdhmana, i, 12, the thirteenth priest is called Séma-vikrayin, ‘ seller 
of Séma.’ This passage, with a brief commentary upon it by Raghunandana Bhatticharya, the 
author of the Smrititativa, ruus as follows’ :— 

great fefar F Far: St Usiamatcieaerrenreat PR ata TereaeArareatteTear- 
TATA Wal arsaaa wa ( aramid. searaad: 

aaa SaSasawrawaiaaae = Prerarirsf wareearcaraseers: 
aiafaaeary ereantacga, 

‘The gods bought the king Séma in the eastern direction, Thence he is (generally) bought in 
the eastern direction. They bought him from the thirteenth month. Thence the thirteenth month 
is found unfit (for any religious work to be done in it); a seller of Séma is (likewise) found unfit 
(for intercourse), for such a man is a defaulter.’ The meaning of the passage is this :—“ Because 
the intercalated month is the seller of Séma, therefore it has no proper existence like other months. 
Although it has its own existence, it is yet regarded as having no proper existence inasmuch as no 
rites are performed in it. The seller of Séma is like other priests employed for the performance 
of sacrifice.” 

As regards the sinful nature of intercalated months, the author of the Smri¢ctattca, quotes the 
following passage? :— 

TATA: WT: AAA KReawaHa | 
SSedaerararareararentar Prara: I 
gearie sariagarer. 
fawearrnl array: Ha: AS TSAR CAN. 

‘6 (The intercalated month) contained in the body of the year, is sinful, is destructive of the 
good results of sacrifices, is infested by Nairrita, Yatudhina, and other evil spirits, and is of 
a disagreeable name. This and other passages are found in astrological works, The word 
vindmaka means ‘that which has a disagreeable name’; for it has Malimlucha and other 
(disgusting) names.” 

The three passages quoted above throw a flood of light on the nature of the conception which 
the Vedic poets entertained regarding the intercalary days and months, We have to understand 
the three important points specified in these passages :— 

(1) Adé first the Vedic poets used to adjust their lunar year with the sidereal solar year by 
adding twelve days to the former, but in the course of time they gave up that custom and began to 
intercalate one month to every third lunar year. 


8 Smrititativa, p. 782. & 9 Loid, p. 778, 
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(2) Instead of performing any sacrifice during the intercalated period, they spent that period 
in performing such accessory rites as are called Upasad or sessions and Dikshd or rites of initiation. 

(8) They regarded the intercalated days as being infested by evil spirits and enemies. It is 
therefore probable that the apparent acts of sorcery undertaken in connection with every kind of 
sacrifice in order to drive out or to destroy ‘those who hated the poets and whom the poets hated’, 
are acts intended to symbolise the fact of getting rid of an intercalated period. Since an 
intercalated period is regarded, not only as being burdened with dirt or sin, but also as being 
infested by Varuna, Nirriti, and other good or evil spirits with nooses in their hands to bind their 
victims, it is probable that, during an intercalated period, the Vedic poets regarded themselves, not 
only as being burdened with sin, but also as being bound with the noose (pds) of Varuna 
or Nirriti. It also follows that the removal of sin or of Varuna’s fetters at the close of a period of 
twelve or twenty-one days, is a technical expression of the Vedic poets implying the intercalary 
nature of those days. The removal of guilt at the close of the twelve intercalated days is thus 
referred to in the Atiaréya-Brdhmana, IV. 4, 24:— 


TAM I TA SIT SUTTATATSUETMATAl Agrearer grasa Mat vals. ase cx Pray 
erent usfterae safe. ahaa anagad. ged was wear ait wear aE: Tt Fear sTeHa. 
wa Fe. TETAS AT OY ATSTTATE: | 

‘The Dvadasaha consists of thrice three days together with the tenth day and two Atiratra days, 
After having undergone the ceremony of initiation during twelve days one becomes fit for performing 
the sacrifice. During the twelve days he undergoes the Upasad or the vow of fasting. By means 
of them he shakes off all guilt from his body. He who has such a knowledge becomes purified and 
clean, and enters the deities after having, during (these) twelve days, been born anew and shaken off 
(all guilt) from his body. The Dvadagdha consists (on the whole) of thirty-six days, ” 

The thirty-six days referred to in this passage are three sets of twelve days each, constituting 
the difference between three lunar and three sidereal solar years, The Atharravéda = (Rig. v. vii. 
103.1) IV. 15. 18, also speaks of the twelve days’ vow as follows :-— 

ATAC TIAA AAW ATATT7: | 
are Tsrapreqat cigar sate: | 

‘¢ Having lain for a year, (ike) Bréhmans performing a vow, the frogs have spoken forth a 
voice quickened by parjanya [the rainiag clouds]. ”’ 

So also the same says IV. 11. 11 :— 

SIT AT Tal MAAC STS: TITTS: 
SATT AS BM AT AI swarTel Aas || 

‘Twelve, indeed, they declare those nights of the vow of Prajapati ; whoso knows the 
Brahman within them—that verily is the vow of the draught-ox, ’’ 

The release from Varuna’s fetters at the close of twenty-one days is thus referred to in the 
Atharvavéda, iv. 16. 6 -— 

ae TWA AST TT Ta Tar fasta Paar Sata: | 
ag aa Id Tea a: CeaTae & gag | 

“ What fetters of thine, O Varuna, seven by seven, stand triply relaxed, shintng—-let them all 
bind him that speaks untruth; whoso is truth-speaking, let them let him go, ” 

I presume that the expression of three times seven milch kine pouring their milky draught, ag 
referred to in the two verses of the S@mavéda quoted above, implies the same idea as that of an 
intercalated period of twenty-one days. From the consideration of these and other similar passages 
too numerous to be quoted here, we may conclude that expressions such as ‘the milking of 
the kine,’ ‘the destruction of evil spirits or of enemies,’ and ‘the release from the fetters 
of Varuna or of Nirriti,’ are Vedic expressions implying the passing off of an intercalated period, 
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T think that the symbolical acts of cutting off the branch of a Paliéa tree, and of separating the 
calves from the cows for the purpose of milking them during the night, and of destroying the evil 
spirits and enemies, as described in the very beginning of the Black Yajurvéda, are also meant to 
signify the passing off of an intercalated period. Among the Chinese the twelve months of the year 
are called the twelve branches; and it is probable that the Vedic poets, too, called the months, 
whether ordinary or intercalary, by the name of $dkhds or branches. As already pointed outin the 
above pages and also in my essay entitled Gavdm-Ayana: the Vedic Era, published in 1908, the 
term ‘cow’ is a name given to the New Year’s Day as well as to the intercalated day ; 
and her ‘ calyes’ must therefore mean the days of the subsequent year or cycle of years. We have 
also seen how the symbolical act of burning the evil spirits and enemies signifies the passing off of 
an intercalated period, Accordingly the first two Anuvdks or paragraphs of the first kénda of the 
Black Yajurvéda may possibly refer to the cutting off of an intercalated branch or month, and to 
the separation of some New Years’ Days or bissextile intercalated days, termed ‘ cows,’ from their 
calyes or the consecutive days of the subsequent year or cycle of years. In order to see whether the 
passage gives this meaning or not, it is necessary that we should examine the interpretation given 
to it by Bhatta Bhiskara and other commentators. The passage runs as follows. i. 1. 1 :— 

Sy STH aT TTR ae Tat Tea MNGas Fegan BRAT seareaggeqar sqany- 
qsetdt: Taatcaal STAAAT ATRAT Ta aragia: ere Sia: a at wR war sifeRaiiay 


Vala ARTA MAATET THETS (|). Tey aias geass tat: Teter Arras: 
In accordance with the commentary of Bhatta Bhiskara and others on these passages, they 


can be translated thus :— 

‘© © Branch, thou art for zsha [food], and for drja [strength] ; O calves, ye are swift runners 
like the wind, and ye come back again ; O cows, may the bright sun lead you for the purpose of 
our best sacrificial rites; O inviolable cows, yield the share of the gods, ye who are possessed of 
strength, milk, and calves, and who are free from consumption and other diseases, May the thief 
have no power over you; may the slaughterer not touch you; may the thunderbolt of Rudra quit 
you on all sides ; be ye firm in the possession of this cowherd; preserve ye the numerous cows 
of the sacrificer; O sword, thou art the announcer of the sacrifice; burnt is the devil and burnt 
are the enemies. ”’ 

Here the sacrificer is required to repeat the first four words of the original, and to cut off a 
branch of the Paliga tree for use in the sacrifice, The next four words are addressed to calves 
which are to be separated from their mothers, the cows. The following sentences up to ‘burnt is 
the devil’ are addressed to cows, ‘Then comes the symbolical act of burning the evil spirits and 
enemies. These symbolical acts, which are usually performed by sacrificers in connection with all 
fullmoon and new-moon sacrifices, appear to render the explanation of the commentators 
plausible and perhaps representative of the only meaning intended by the poet, But when we try 
to make the detached thoughts and acts into a connected whole, we feel the difficulty. So long as 
we accept the interpretation of the commentators, we fail to understand the aim of the poet who 
gave expressions to these thoughts and devised the symbolic acts: the thoughts and acts are 
so disconnected that they appear to have originated in some disordered mind. But if we take the 
‘branch’ in the sense of an intercalated month which is to be placed between the months of Isha 
and Urja (Aévina and Karttike) and is to be symbolically burnt as an evil spirit and an enemy, 
and if we take the calves as the days of an ordinary year whose wife is elsewhere said to be the 
eighth day of the dark half of the month of Magha and is called a cow bringing forth the days or 
calves of the next year, the disjointed thoughts arrange themselves into a connected whole. It is 
probable that it was the lack of proper astronomical terms to designate the various parts of the year 
that led the Vedic poets to talk of them in terms of the branches of a tree and cows and calves. 
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Whether or not the meaning of the first two paragraphs of the Krishna-Yajurvéda is, as I have 
presumed it to be, this much is certain, that the Vedic poets were quite familiar with various kinds 
of years and knew how to adjust them with each other, and that the detailed description of calendars 
given in the Sutras is but a copy of Vedic calendars and not a later invention. 

II.—The Calendar. 

Having thus proved the existence of a calendar during the Vedic times, | may now proceed to 
frame that calendar and its various forms out of the materials scattered here and there in 
the Sfitras and Brdhmanas. The general name by which the various forms of the Vedic calendar 
were known seems to have been Gavim-Ayana. It is only one of many forms of the Vedic 
calendar that I attempted to explain in my essay entitled‘ Gavdm-Ayana,’ the Vedic Era, published 
in 1908. ‘herein I have pointed out: (1) that the word gd, ‘ cow,’ means the intercalary day, i¢., 
that day which is the product of the four quarter-days at the end of four successive solar years, 
each of 365} days; (2) that the term Gavam-Ayana or ‘Cows’ Walk” means a series of such 
intercalary days, on each of which the Vedic poets regularly performed cyclic sacrifices ; and 
(3) that in the Mahad-Uktha or Great Litany of Rigvédic hymns they kept a record of 460 or 465 
intercalated days as having elapsed. 

As the evidence I adduced in support of this theory is of an indirect and hypothetical nature, 
scholars have hesitated to accept it, and have opined that the passages which I explained in the light 
of this theory could bear other and perhaps more rational interpretations, and that my theory way 
rather an ingenious contrivance than a discovery of the real design of the Vedic poets. Probably 
no theory that is not based upon direct evidence is ever accepted; mine can be no exception, and 
would share the fate of other theories if, like them, it had no direct evidence to supportit. But 
the Niddna-Sttra of the Sdma-véda seems to supply the want. From this Sitra we learn 
that Gavim-Ayana is a name given to the year which contained some intercalated days inserted 
either in its middle or at its close. It appears that the number of days intercalated differed with 
different schools of Vedic astronomers, and depended upon the difference between any two kinds of 
years selected for adjustment with each other. The school which had adopted the synodic lunar 
year of 354 days and the sidereal solar year of 366 days seems to have added to every lunar year a 
Dvadagiha or period of twelve days, during which they performed a sacrifice with recitation of a 
Sama-chant of twelve verses on the lasiday. With the school which had adopted the sidereal lunar 
year of 351 days, z.¢,, the year of thirteen months of 27 days each, and adjusted it with the Savana 
year of 360 days, the number of days added was nine. Those who had adopted the Savana year of 
360 days and adjusted it with the solar year of 365} days, seem to have been adding 21 days to 
every fourth Savana year. In this way there seems to have been during the Vedic period a variety 
of different astronomical schools, whose chief religious function was the performance of a grand 
sacrifice during each period of their respective intercalary days. A regular account of the ‘cows’ 
or intercalary days which each school counted and observed is found preserved under the general 
title of Gavam-Ayana, ‘the walk of cows or intercalary days.’’ The term Gavam-Ayana seems 
to have been originally intended to be a name of only the intercalary days; but in the courge of 
time it appears to have also been used to signify that year which contained intercalary days added 
to it, no matter whether the number of days so added, or counted as having been added, amounted 
to a year or more than a year. These and other important points connected with the Vedic calendar 
are clearly explained both in the Niddna-Sitra and in the Srauta-Séira of Latydyana; and it is 
a matter for regret that, important as these works are for elucidating the much-vexed question 
of Vedic chronology, they have so long escaped the notice of oriental scholars. It is true that 
the Siitras in general abound in elliptical and technical obscurities which sometimes render their 


Meaning uncertain and vague ; still, so far as their main idea or purport is concerned, they leave 
us in no doubt whatever. 
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The passage of the Nidédna-Sitira in which a few forms of Gavém-Ayana are defined, runs 
as follows, y. 11, 12 :— 

_ ae STUTATETT ETT. TET TAA TERT aT! Sey widt ativan Her sas Fara sear ay TS Aa 
fat Fy. yePratial Taras Tsetse oredtserentrsaiaraaift VTTATCITT TAA ATT Tey Sz 
AHI. VATA TTA TUS Ra TAT SET AAT Terareat Taraaza | 

WATAAACATAN RATE: TATA. At Aras: qeraeaee ae Pafat aren: VaTAATTAHa. TA 
RET: TAR WURANATIeA ears Prager Gaentasza SUA WARS. eae: F qeqy- 
STAT Wl BAT: caltesan, Ts APRA +t alt Prasat FRAT SISSATAT FA Bar Vcaara- 
FAREHAM STAT AITTUS | ATT TMT, WH aT daraTT: sag aaay Pragasar: 
eqaat ward. 

By TatTeaeay ASST AAT: SATaararaaysas SIATAT TIPATIT: Garey acy aed: 
TARGA WT Saat FT Tia HRaenPasga Hey Seva Taser ens sara. 
are fasarafraaatsy wars fasardeagiag sia. 

AT TSATTATAA: TETTTAAT: HATS: TS Tee ATTRAC RAT: Toba ea. 
TET RET: TUR TAA CUMS Harness His as saaeiaars 
ravata: | 

exes 1 UCT APS Ta aera sree: WS WATAAT SCS aT aT aAafe- 
sarees TATMISAHA TAATM AeA eG a TTT HTT AE @ He Oe. aigequearsa- 
asgaraya Hor: & GATT: S TZ Wea: Wes | qeteat waa 

aad WEE cat Tac far: | 

TAU THTMNSAAA TATATASTA |! 

sagas adta vesraaetar erat asa | 

Rert dart fad get searftarar TAT ACTARTS ll sfa. 

TUT MA SAAN ATTA TF SATA TAL TA. TT: we westarey TOT TTS SIA 

TT ATS TAT aera. TAA FTA TATA: — 

afedey qftazeazt 

FAT AST ST TTT | 

area tT frscad 

nerd Ft oH eT | 

SISTA ATA TAT 

SATA (AF I 

Gat ATaTS eT ATTAT 

ATA 7 ragoae i 

SASUAATT TAA’ SALSA TAT | 

anes Taaarafate II 

ae wet: SahesrerneregIetaTeT MTT: Tens Pagaicated = 
onitagaaistiad a ragnigarraed gaa 

Then the years of the classes: 1! the classes (are) of five years, In them the sage by his 
wisdom will know the sessions of the ritual,!® and the basic forms (of the sacrificial rites), and the 


vows or ceremonies (fo de observed) in them. 








10 From Gq? 60 ArTATETT (for “<3 )—and perhaps farther—seems to be a metrical quotation from some 
other work; with one or two words separated, and one omitted.—J. I’. Fleet. 
11 Varga is not fairly to be rendered by ‘cycle.’ Cycle is yuga or chakra: varga is a ° group, class.’=J. Fe 


Fleet. 
12 Dpasad: lit, ‘ the sitting down, waiting for the arrival of the final sacrificial day.’ 


18 Sarnsth&; lit. ‘a staying or abiding together.’ 
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“ (The year) which is less (than the Sdvana year) by 86 (days); that which is less by 9 
(days); that which is less by 6 (days) ; then the Savana year (0/ 360 days) ; then the year which is 
greater than the Savana year by 18 days, The sidereal year (of 351 duys) has a thirteenth month 
(of 27 days). Then the two kinds of years: the lunar and the Sivana, Then the year which is 
greater than the Sdvana year by 18 days: one has to observe (/¢) on every 38th or 37th 
full-moon, 

‘‘He has to know the four forms of Gavim-Ayana, Of them, the sidereal year (of 324 days) 
is the first; its months are of 27 days each, because there are 27 nakshairas, The mode 
of observing it (¢s this): in the place of each first [period of six days called] Adhiplara (of every 
month of 80 days) before the central day (of the year), one should observe [a period of only three 
days known as] Trikadruka :14 (likewise in the place) of each last (Abhktplava) after the central 
day. Some say that they (the Trikadruka days) are so devised as to be of the same form as the 
Abhiplava days ; they have their place here ; nor is their observance opposed to that of the Abhiplava 
days. It is also known that, like the Svarasdman days,® the unit of three days [ithe 
Trikadruka days] is devised as a special period of three days, The three Z7thadruka days, as well as 
the five days of the six Adhiplava days are observed together in the sacrificial session of seventeen 
nights.16 Others say that the Trikadruka days are the same as the Svarasdman days. And thus 
the usual form of the calendar days and their rites is not lost; for the Trdkadruka days have their 
own independent place in all sacrificial sessions. 

“Then (the year of 351 days) which is less (than the Sdvana year) by nine days :!” thus it 
has thirteen months (each of 27 days). He has to omit nine days in the two intercalary months 
[sanbhdrya ;18 i.e., the sixth and the seventh month, each of 30 days]; four days (are to be omitted) 
before the central day of the year, and five days after it. Thisis how it is done: in the place of 
the first Adfiplava (of the sixth month of 80 days) before the central day, only two days known 
as jydtis and go, are to be observed ; and in the place of the last Adhiplava (of the seventh month) 
after the central day, only one day, known as jydtis, is to be observed. No central] day occurs in 
the year (of 851 days); for it is counted in its latter half, 

‘Then the lunar years (of 854 days) which are less (than the Sdvana year) by six days :19 in 
the first half (of this year) there are six months, beginning with one which is full (7. e., consists of 
30 days] and ending with one which is deficient [¢.e., contains only 29 days]; in the latter (half 
there are ste months), beginning with one which is deficient and ending with one which is full, 
This is how it is observed: in the deficient months before the central day, in the place of each first 
Abhiplava one should observe (only) five days of Abhiplava; (likew7se in the place) of each last 
(Abfiplava) in the deficient months after the central day. 








lt Trikadruka is the name given to a unit of three days, of which the first day is called jy tis, ‘light’, the 
second g6, ‘cow’, and the third dyus, ‘life’. Abhiplava is the name given to a unit of six days, of which the 
first three days are named like the Trikadruka days and the last three days are called gd, dyus, and jydtis. 

15 Svarasdman is a name given to the three days before and after the central day of a sacrificial session, 
Special Sdma-chants are sung on these six days. If the Trikadruka days were considered as identical with the 
Svarasiman days, which are strictly observed immediately bofore and after the central day of a sacrificial session, 
the other days of the session would be counted in periods of six days each. This appears to be the meaning of ‘an 
independent place for the Trikadruka days.’ 

16 The 17 nights seem to me to be the nights of 6 Suarasiman days plus 6 Trikadruka days plus 5 Adhiplava 
days.—J. F. Fleet. 

17 See Calendar, Form II. below. 

18 [I do not see how savidharya can be fairly rendered by ‘intercalary’, It means ‘that which may be 


brought together’, and seems to mean, rather, ‘the two months which are susceptible of contraction by shorten, 
ing’.—J. F. Fleat.] 


19 See Calendar, Farm IIT, below. 
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“The Savana year (of 360 days)*0 has been explained. It is this same sidereal year of the 
sun.!' The sun is known to pass through (cach of) the nakshatras in a fixed number of days: he 
remains in each nakehatra for thirteen and thirteen days, together with a third part of a day and 
two out of nine kalds or parts of a day-and-night [i.¢, of a whole day]: these kalds or parts 
amount in a year to 54, and are equal to six times nine kalds [7. ¢., 6 days] : thus it consists of 
366 (days) as contrasted with the (Sdvana year) consisting of 360 (days). There are two verses 
about this :— 

‘* «Twenty-seven are the mansions in the king’s [i.¢., the Sun’s] dominion; thirteen and 
thirteen days he resides in each nakshatra: thirteen days and one-third ofa day ; thus dividing 
four times ten days into three (egual) parts, he traverses the broad and ancient path of thrice nine 
stations in the course of forty periods, each of nine nights, ’ 

“Then the year of the sun (of 378 days)? which is greater (than the Sévana year) by 
eighteen days; this indeed is made by his transverse motion ;°? it is well known that the sun 
always goes to the North for six months and nine days, and likewise to the South. Accordingly 
there are the following verses :— 

‘* Who knows that year in which the solar, the mar, and the sidereal months are not lost, 
who knows that? In the year measured by 87 or 38 (full-moons), the solar, the lunar, and the 
sidereal months are not lost. The sun goes to the South for twenty-seven times seven days, and 
likewise to the North for twenty-seven times seven days. 

“This is how this year is observed :—In the two intercalary months,24 one should intercalate 
eighteen days; nine days before the central day of the year and nine days after it; three 
Trikadruka days and six Adhiplava days before the central day, and six Adhképlava days and three 
Trikadruka days after the central day. ” 

Similar forms of calendar, together with some more varieties, are also described in the 
Srauta-Sttra of Lityayana, iv.8,1—7. This is what he says :— 

sattasrrmaat fac: laa warfsatsraaeaes ave: | ahs arene ey 

Praga 1a cehrasit aerreaafarart fe arar: | wererearhieaer ITT Sarfasira sear- 

Pacarsa T TAT TATA Ta ealTaAT | AeaaacqrerenfAgaes ears ATTN: ST VEATAT- 

saa: | aera Pragaratrad srreeara disercariten: Hear reaseaa rasan SALT | 

‘ Varieties of the movements of the heavenly Inminaries. In the calendar pertaining to these 
movements, that which is observed at the beginning (of each month) before the central day, is 
observed at the close (of each month) after the central day. In the place of the first six 
Abhiplava days in each month, only three Trikadruka days are observed. Thus this sidereal lunar 
year is less (than the Sdvana year) by 86 days, since its months consist of 27 days each. 

“In the place of the first six AdAcplava days of the sixth month (of the Savana year), there 
are observed only two days, known as jydids and gé; and in the second part of the year, which is 





209 See Calendar, Form I., and for the year of 365 days, see Form IV, below. 

21 [The text,treats here in a somewhat obscure manner of both the Savana year of 350 days and the sidereal 
solar year of 356 days. The latter is not mentioned as one of the five classes of years in the beginning of the 
passage. The text seems to suggest that the Savana year, before being regarded as = 30 days x 12, was a 
sidereal year of 27 x 134 days, and that the year of 365 days, = 27 * 183, was a refinemeut of it, as a result of 
experience showing that the sun required 3 of aday more time to pass through each nakshatra,—J. F, Fleet. 

22 See Calendar, Form IV. below. 

23 The motion from South to North and back again, which the sun seems to have in passing from solstice to 
sOlatice, is transverse, at right angles, to his actual motion from West to East through the nakshatras.—J . F, Fieet. 


2t See Note 18, above. 
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merely a repetition of the first part, only one day, known as jyétis,is observed in the place of ee 
last six Abhiplava days (of the seventh month) ; thus it is less (than the Sdvana year) by nine 
days, and is a sidereal year having a thirteenth month.25 | 

‘© In the place of the first six AdAéplava days in all the even months, only five Adbhkzplava 
days are observed ; this is less (¢han the Sdvana year) by six days, and is De 
“In the beginning of the sixth month, one should intercalate three Tagine el and 
six Abhiplava days ; * thus it is greater (than the Sdvana year) by 18 days, and is productive of 
a full-moon ; and it is caused by the transverse motion of the sun.’ 28 
Besides the three forms of calendar mentioned above, which are similar to those described in 
the Niddna-sutra, a few more varieties also are noticed in the Latydyana Srauta sitra, As some 
of these varieties are referred to, though only briefly, in the Krishna-Yajurvéda, it need not be 
said that they existed during the Vedic period, and that they are not the later contrivances of 
Siitra writers. It is therefore necessary that we should understand them as clearly as possible. 
The LAtyayana-Siitra continues in iv. 8, 8-20 :— 
seqrasand arfa are | aarsea caarsararane: | TASS weaesRey Reaq4rs- 
flasiaada | wea! wad I Sra Hear went ara 
Te: [eet Mee Tals Hea ATata waaay: Ge: | Warr = werAaigeTare 
= : | ateat ar aAeasT saa: aera | SITS AA | aa aeenrTRAl We qaTeT 
Sifter sara: waite | ae | | caer ar WilaTIAEaL  aTe- 
raat: | 
*¢ Omissions (of days) month after month.2” Just as the last day (in each month in the first 
half of the year) is omitted, so the first day (3m each month) in the repeated part of the year [i.e., 
the second part] is omitted. Having treated as Ukihya days the sixth day in each of the three 
Abhiplava periods of six days, they observe the sixth day of the last Abhiplava, [t.e., the fourth 
Abhiplava] as an Agnishtoma day.*? 
¢¢ Qn the sixth day of the fourth Adheplava period of each month, they have to recite a get of 
Séma-verses ealled Ekatrika.®! Ina view of immolating a sacrificial animal, they make the last 
(i.e., the fourth) Abhiplava consist of only five days, and immolate a sacrificial animal on the sixth 
day. Having made the first dbAtplava consist of only five days, they immolate a sacrificial animal 
at the close of the month. Some teachers make all the months deficient by one day: they make 
the first Abhiplava of each month consist of only five days.82 At the junction of Adhcplava and 
Prishiya days,83 they reckon the last day of the (ourth) Abhiplava period and the first day of 
the Prishthya as one day [7.¢., they treat the two as a single day]. In the last month [ue., the 
twelfth month], they make the last day of the last but one <Adhiplava the first day of the last 
"a5 Seo Calendar, HormslandIl. + | "itd,formill. 
2? That is, nine days bofore the central day and nine days after it. 28 See Calendar, Form IV. 
2 This ia what is called utsargindm ayanar, which is desoribed in the Krishna-Yajurvéda , VIL. 5, 6. 
5° Tt should be noted here that according to this school a month is made to consist of four Abhiplavas of six 


days each and a Prishihya of six days closing the month, According to the commentary of Agnisvimin on this 
Sttra, it is the Ukihya days that are omitted. Accordingly, three days are omitted ineach month, thus making 
it consist of 27 days. See Calendar, Form V. below. 

5} Agnisvimin quotes a passage on the authority of which the day with the Ekatrikastima is omitted. 
Hence, according to this school, the month seems to consist of only 29 days. See Calendar, Form VI. below 

82 See Calendar, Form VII. below. 

83 Like Abhiplava, Prishthya is also a name given to a period of six days which are called: (1) Rathantara, 
(2) Brihat, (8) Vairfipa, (4) Vairdja, (5) Sakvara, and (6) Raivata, after the names of the Sama-verses recited on 
those days. In some schools, the last six days of each month are observed as Prishthya. 
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Abhiplava* Iiso [t.e., if they omit one day in each month of the year], they should undergo the 
vow of initiation for their sacrifice on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month, and spend 
thirteen days in vow (before they perform their sacrifice on the fourteenth, 2.é., the Ehdshtakd day 
of the dark half of the month). Or they have to spend seventeen days in row.35 
Calendar—Form I. 
[Abbreviations: J = jydtis; G = g4; A = dyus.] 
Savana Year of 360 Days. 










































































ist Month, 
| J. | G, | A. | G. | A. | J. 
a 
Abhiplava I sed | 1 9 3 | 4 | 5 6 
| 
> am ae - 7 | 8 | 9 10 11 | 12 
» = ae 7 13 | 14 | 15 16 | a | 18 
so YE me , 19 20 | 21 | 99 | 93 | 24 
» Vv a. ads | 25 26 97 28 | 29 80 
2nd Month. 
| 5, | . | " | Gt, | - | s. 
Abhiplava I Gas - 1 : 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 6 
» Oo ee . 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | il | 12 
| 2 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 
» IV arr f 19 | 20 | 21 | 92 | 23 | 24 
» Vv we. ae | 25 | 26 27 28 29 30 

















% The twelfth month, when recast in the formof Gavim-Ayana, consists of three Absiplavas of six days 
each and a period of Dyddasdha or twelve days. In order to make this month also consist of 29 days, they make 
the last day of the second Adhiplava the first day of the third AdAiplava. See Calendar, Form VIII. 

85 As each month of the year is made to consist of 29 days (total 348), the deficiency in the year amounts to 
twelve or seventeen days according as we take the Sévana year of 850 days or a solar year of 365 days for 
comparison, Itis clear, therefore, that the twelve or seventeen days regarded as Dikshd-days are no other than 
intercalary days required to make up the year in observance. Compare Attaréya-Brihmana iv, 4, 24; an 
Atharvavéda, iv, 11, 11; 1v 15, 18; and iv, 16, 6, quoted above. 
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* In order to convert this year into the siderea] lunar year of 351 days, the days marked with an asterisk in 
the 6th and 7th months are omitted; see also Calendar, Form IT. 

+ This is the Vishuvat or central day of the year. 

N.B.—Instead of being called Abhiplava, the last week in each month seems to have been called by others, 
as Prishthya, the days being named Rathantara, Brihatt, Vairipa, Vairija, Sékvara, and Baivata respectively. 
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Sidereal Lunar Year of 351 days. 
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9th Month 
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Calendar—Form III. 
Synodie Lunar Year of 354 days. 
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9th Month. 
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12th Month, 
| J. | c. A. | G | A. | i 
Abhiplava I me sige “ 1 | 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 
| 

at i ke | 7 8 | 9 | 10 | il 12 

a Til ‘ | 13 L4 15 16 17 | 18 

s LV é -| 19 20 : 21. | 22 23 2 4, 

~ wa ues | 25 | 26 27 | 28 29 | - 








N.B.—Instead of being called AdhAzplara, the last period of six days in each month seems to 
have been observed by others as Prishthya days, 
N.B.—A pparently the months 7 to 12 should run 29, 30, 29, 80, 29, 80 (not 30, 29, 30,2980, 29)— 
Jd. F. Fleet. 
Calendar—Form IV. 


Sidereal Solar Year of 366 days with an Intercalation of 18 days. 
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2nd Month. 
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, Vv | 19 | 20 | 21 29 | 98 | 24 

a v ee a | 25 26 | 27 | 23 | 29 | 30 
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Srd Month. 
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4th Month, 
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9th Month. 
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12th Month. 
SS aa Aaa naar emma ener DR 
| J. | G. | A. | G. | 4, | J. 
een nnn nC TE EA Steere tetera, 
Abhiplava I ee | 1 | 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 6 
ES a aaa 
» ee | 7 | 8 | 9 10 | 11 | 12 
ee ne 
, I .| 18 14 15 16 | 17 | 18 
, Iv se 4 19 20 21 22 23 | 24 
‘ Vv divs sss “ 25 26 27 | 28 29 80 

















(i) The asterisk in the sixth month marks the Vishuvat or central day of the year. 
7 (ii) ak also, Prishthya days may have been substituted for Adhkiplava days at the close of 
each month, 


Calendar—Form V. 





G. | A. G. | A, | Asn. 





IV on se 7 J. 


v. | Vr. | S, | Rai 





Prishthya To... ces n | R. | B. 


Note.—Similarly the other months, only Prishthya, taking the place of the first Abhiplava in 


the second half of the year. 
Calendar—Form VI. 





Abhiplava lw. 0 eee 4 S. | G 











Prishthyal eB. 


* This day is not counted ; similarly the other months, 
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Calendar—Form VII. 

















Abhiplara I , , | 0 | G. | A. | G. A | J 
, a 7 J | G. | A | G. | A, | J 
om. Je fefafala fae 
ae a een Pe a ee aera nee err nL eto vee Nenana nein eee 
» IV < J | G | A : G | A J 
Prishthya I R. B, Ve | Vr. s. | Rai 

















Month 11, | 1 | 2 | 3 





AbhiplavalI ... ie oo .| J. 





G2 
b> 


| 
| 
| 








is II wie eae 5 I. | G. | A. | G. | A, | Ae 
II | J | G. | A. | G | A | 
R | B | V. Vr, S Rai 
The Dvédagaha ss eee 


Ct | C2 








o | os un. |v. 


GC! to C4 = Four Ohandoma days ; M = Mahavrata; U = Udayaniya day. 
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Calendar—Form IX. 


The sivana year with twenty-one intercalary days inserted between the 
sixth and seventh months. 
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6th Month. | J. | G. | A. | @. | A. | J. 
Abhiplava I ee pag * | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 D | 5 
pM wu Jefe] eo] | on [2 
, I : | 13 | 14 | 15 16 17 18 
w iv 19 | 20 21 22 | 23 o4 
Prishthya days mie sas 25 26 27 28 29 | 30 
Abhijit [Six Prishthya days | reer Central | Vit vajtt. | pea ea (et ee 
1 2 ne 51/6},71 & | 9 | 10 ll | 12 13 | 14 {| 15 Hs 17/18 fof 
7th Month. | J. | G. | A. | G. | A. | J. 
Bs a a 
Abhiplava. a. ok - 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 
ms IT | fi | 8 | 9 10 | 11 12 
ae eae eee N, REED! eae tae eT ete rene ene: aeeeeres tet emerson 
‘ IIT ave ‘ | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 
» Iv , | 19 | 20 | 21 | 29 | 28 ee 


Prishthya days eae vee . 25 











Names for the different kinds of years as suggested by Dr. J. f. Fleet -— 

8924 = 27 x 12 , ... | * Sidereal lunar year of 324 days.” 

351 = 27 x 138 5 _.. | * Sidereal lunar year of 351 days, ” 

354 = 30 x 6 +29 x 6 .,, | “ Synodic lunar year.” 

360 = 30 x 12 or 27 x 132, | The best possible term for this is the original one, 
« Savana year,” 

366 = 27 x 188 an a. | “ Sidereal solar year ”’ 

878 = 189 +189 ... ... |  Pseudo-solstitial year of 378 days. ” 

B65 eee or ae ... | “ Vague solar year. ” 

3655 on a3 Poe .«. | “Julian solar year.”’—This term involves an anachronism, 
but it is customary and explains at once, what is meant, 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE KANARESE 
PRACTICE OF TAKING SIMPLY THE NAMES 
OF PLACES AS SURNAMES, 

We hate a sopper-plate grant from Haidarébid 
in the Nizam’s territory re-edited by Dr. Fleet, 
above, Vol. VI. pp. 78-4. Isis dated Saka 534 
expired, and refers itself to the reign of the 
Chalukya prince Pulakegin II, Lines 14-15 speak 
of the grantee as follows :— 

aes abreast arafaaniat 
FA ATTA SHSM Ay SUTTTT 

Here the most interesting point is that the 
family name of the grantee Jyestha is given. It 
is Umbarakheda. Umbarakheda is unquestion- 
ably the name of a village, and this reminds us 
of the practice of the Kanarese Brdhmanas of 
adopting, as family names, the names of villages 
and towns, without the addition of any termi- 
nation such as kar or wélld, which is employed 
in Maharashtra or Gujaz&t and which signifies 
* (originally) residing in.” This is highly impor- 
tant, for we can now definitely say that this 
practice which is prevalent to this day in the 
Kanarese-speaking districts can be traced back 
to the beginning of the 7th century A. D, 

Now this Umbarakheda, I think, is most 
probably Umarkhed in the Parbhant district of 
the Nizam’s territory, where an old stone and 
mud fort, partly ruined, still exists, Tagara, 
where the grantee lived, and which is referred to 
in ancient inscriptions and the writings of 
foreigners, has been identified by Dr. Fleet? with 
Ter, 30 miles east of BArsi in the Sholapur 
district. Both Ter and Umarkhed are in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and are not more than 80 
miles distant from each other, 


D. R. BHANDARKAR, 





RAJPUTS AND MARATHAS. 
f HAVE read with interest Mr. R.. E. Enthoven?s 
note ante, Vol. XL. p. 280, and write to endorse 


what he states therein. I have ere this made 
enquiries at many of the Mar&th4 centres in the 
South of India, and I have always been impres- 
sed with the fact that Kunbi is an occupational 
term and does not represent a caste or tribe. 
Kunbi is, I think, the contracted form of 
Kutumhi, a family-man. Molesworth does not, 
unfortunately, derive the word Kunbi, but I have 
little doubt it is the shortened form of Kusumbt. 
It is possible that the word is from kudi, a hat 
or cottage. The analogons Tamil word igs kudi 
or kudtyénavan, both of which are current. The 
former means ( according to Winslow ) fa house- 
hold’, or ‘a family’, and the latter, ‘a house- 
holder or cultivator, an agriculturist,’ thence 
“a subject,” and is synonymons with kudith- 
thanakdran, The eighteen servile castes depen- 
dent on the kudiydnavans are ealled kudimakkal, 
and include the washerman, the barber, the 
potter, the goldsmith or silversmith, brazier, 
mason, blacksmith, oil-monger,. carpenter, salt 
dealer, betel-seller, garland maker, the chank- 
blower, the pijéri, the tailor, the fisherman, the 
palli (agricultural labourer) and the grave- 
digger. The barber is, In a special sense, termed 
kudimagan, In the Mysore State, the terms 
vakkal and vakkalédavar are used in a similar 
manner, In some Telugu districts of this Presi- 
dency, the term samséri (lit., family-man) is used 
in a like sense. The term hunbé and its Dravi- 
dian anologies may, therefore, I think, be appro- 
priately translated into the English word 
‘husbandman’, the word husband itself coming 
(according to Webster) from hus, house, and 
duandi, dwelling, and hence one inhabiting a 
house. 


O. Havavapana Raa, 


Manpras, 
ith November, ‘912. } 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


POSTHUMOUS TIT LES, 


PostauMOvs honorific titles are still commonly 
given to deceased personages of high standing 
in Indian literary works and are extended 
occasionally even to very well-known Europeans, 


é. g., the title of the late Queen Victoria, after 
death, is Malika-~i-Maghftira, Anjah&nt. Will some 
Indian scholar kindly supply other instanees in 
the case of Europeans P 


R. OC. Tempre. 
1 Lists of Remains in the Nizam’s Tervitory, p, 25, 4 Jour, R, As. Soc. for 1901 July number, 
e ° > 
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SIR ABRAHAM SHIPMAN, 
The First Governor of Bombay. 
BY COL, J. BIDDULPH. 


yaa the shadowy figures that flit across the early pages of our Indian history, few are 

more shadowy and less substantial than that of Sir Abraham Shipman. The Dictionary 
of National Biography knows him not. His name is forgotten. Yet he was a brave soldier of 
some merit, whose unmarked grave is in Indian soil; of sufficient distinction to be selected 
as the first Commander-in-Chief of royal troops in India, and the first Governor of Bombay, 
though he did not live to take charge of his Governorship. 

Abraham Shipman was a younger son of the family of that name, seated at Scarrington in 
Nottinghamshire through the whole of the 16th and 17th centuries. He was the younger 
brother of William Shipman who held Scarrington in the reign of Charles I, and who was 
one of the knights and gentlemen of the county who signed an address to the county 
representatives in Parliament (lst July 1642) concerning the differences that had arisen 
between the Parliament and the King. We may be pretty certain that the two brothers were 
present at the raising of the Royal Standard at Nottingham (22nd August 1642), as the 
family adhered to the royal cause throughout the Civil Wars, One of the family, John Ship- 
man, was Mayor of Nottingham in 1705, and again in 1714. 

We first hear of Abraham Shipman in 1636, when he was concerned, as his brother’s 
agent, ina scheme to grow madder in Malvern Chase; for which William Shipman held a royal 
license. The undertaking was probably unsuccessful, as three years later, we find Abraham 
Shipman adopting the profession of arms. 

In 1638 Charles I became involved in his quarrel with the Scotch General Assembly 
about the Prayer Book. In March 1639, the Covenanters under Leslie seized Edinburgh- 
Sterling and other royal castles by surprise. Charles marched to the Border with an English 
force. A negotiation took place on the banks of the Tweed, in Jane, when it was agreed 
that the castles should be restored to the King, 

In the following January, Captain Abraham Shipman, with one hundred men, was des- 
patched from London, in Captain Slingsby’s ship, to reinforce the garrison of Edinburgh 
Castle, then held by Patrick Ruthven, Lord Ettrick, for the King. A few weeks later we find 
the King writing to Lord Ettrick suggesting that Shipman should leave his men at Lord 
Ettrick’s disposal and come away, as affairs appeared to be se‘tling down. To which Lord 
Ettrick replied, beseeching the King to leave Shipman with him, ‘‘ for il there should be occa- 
‘sion of service I might find the want of such as heis: for I find his jadgenent and behaviour 
“so far exceeding ordinary worth that I shall account it a great unhappiness to part with him 
in these times of danger.’ To which the King replied that Captain Shipman might remain in 
Edinburgh, and receive the same pay as other Captains there. 

In September, the townsmen rose and blockaded the castle, forcing the garrison to sur- 
render for want of water. Sir Patrick Drummond in a letter to Sir John Hay relates that the 
General, David Scrimgeour and Captain Shipman, had gone by coach to Berwick. The rest of 
the garrison were allowed to march out “ with drams beating and colours flying, and soto Leith 
“(to embark) guarded by 600 Scotsmen, otherwise those of the goodtown would have torn them 
‘‘to pieces. They all showed much resolution but marched with feeble bodies, all the garrison 
‘¢go spoiled for want of drink that most of them can never be men again: Lord Htirick is 
** extremely extenuated, but Shipman in very good case.” 
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In the following year, Shipman, waiting on the King to ask for service, was knighted 
by mistake in the following curious manner: Thomas Smith writing to Algernon, Earl of 
Northumberland ( August 1641), says, “Captain Shipman who went to Edinburgh last year 
‘is also knighted by mischance: for the King being moved by some friend of Lis in the 
' Bedchamber to grant him the making of a Knight, his Majesty coming forth and his head, 
as it seems, troubled with business, Shipman knelt down to kiss the King’s hand ; the King 
“‘ drew out his sword and knighted him, whereat the poor man was not a little troubled, and his lady 
‘sig since more among her musk melons.” Whatever this allusion to the melons may refer to, it 
shows that Shipman was married at this time. 

In the following year, the war broke out between the King and Parliament, and Shipman joined 
the Royal Army. His name appears among the Captains in Sir Nicholas Byron’s regiment, and 
he was, no doubt, present at Edgehill where Byron was wounded. In the same regiment was 
his younger brother John Shipman, as Ensign. John Shipman had served on the Irish expedi- 
tion of 1640, as Ensign to Colonel Charles Essex ; but, on the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
refused to follow his Colonel and joined his brother with the Royal Army. Essex was killed at 
Edgehill on the Parliamentary side, 

How Shipman fared during the war does not appear; but when the war was over and the 
Commonwealth was busy hunting down the more prominent supporters of the royal cause, he 
was summoned before the Council of State, and committed to the Tower ( April 1651). 
After a year’s imprisonment he was released on bail, and we hear no more of him till the 
restoration of the Monarchy was regarded as certain. In April 1660 he petitioned Charles If. 
who was at Breda, to be granted the office of Chief Armourer of the Tower, then in possession 
of one Ansley, a fanatic. He stated that he had served the late King and his Majesty through 
the late wars, and had had great losses and hardship. This petition met with a speedy response 
from the King, still in Holland, in the shape of a warrant, granting to Sir Abraham for thirty-one 
years, thereversion of the keepership of the lighthouse at Dungeness, when the fifty years 
lease granted by James I. to Sir Edward Howard should expire. In the following January 
the grant was confirmed. 

About this time Shipman married Marie, 5th daughter of Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Lindsayt and widow of Dr. John Hewett who was excouted by Cromwell in June 1658. 

On the marriage of Charles IT. to the Infanta of Portugal, an expedition was prepared to 
take over the island and harbour of Bombay which formed part of the Infanta’s dowry. In 
March 1662 the expedition, consisting of five men-of-war, under James Ley, 3rd Earl of Marl- 
borough, sailed with four hundred soldiers, exclusive of officers, under Sir Abraham Shipman, 
who was nominated Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and reached Bombay in September. 
The soldiers were divided into four companies, respectively commanded by Sir Abraham 
Shipman, who was to receive £2 per day ; Colonel John Hungerford at twelve shillings 
a day; Captain John Shipman and Captain Charles Povey each at eight shillings a day, 
The Portuguese disputed the meaning of the treaty, and of the orders sent out from Lisbon: 
and refused to cede the island.? The Earl of Marlborough therefore conveyed the troops 
to Surat, and put them ashore at Swally, but their presence occasioned so much apprehen- 
sion, that Sir George Oxenden, the Hast India Company’s representative at Surat, persuaded 
Marlborough to re-embark them. Shipman and his men were therefore landed on the barren, 
uninhabited island of Anjediva near Carwar, pending settlement of the question about 
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i See Clarendon. 3 See Pepy’s Diary, 15th May 1663. 
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Bombay, while Marlborough and the men-of-war returned to England. In his attempt 
to leave the men at Sarat, Marlborough mentioned that they were daily dying for 
want of refreshment, and a number of the force had perished before they landed on 
Anjediva. 

All through the years 1663, 1664, Shipman and his men remained cooped up on this 
wretched spot, gradually succumbing to want of provisions, bad water, exposure, disease, 
and their own intemperance. Towards the end of 1663, Shipman visited Goa to negotiate the 
surrender of Bombay, but withont success. With equal ill-success he tried to induce the 
East India Company’s officials at Surat to take over the King’s rights to Bombay. On the 
6th April 1664 he died. 

Just before his death he received from England a commission from the King, dated 23rd 
November, 1663, notifying a settlement of the dispnte with Portugal, and authorizing him to 
take possession of Bombay. In it he is styled ‘ Knight of the Golden Ensign, and Centle. 
man of our Privy Council.’ His last act, the day before he died, was to sign a formal com- 
mission constituting his Secretary, Mr. Humphry Cooke, Vice-Governor, the other Captains 
of Companies being already dead. 

On the 14th January 1665, the Portuguese Viceroy signed a treaty with Cooke for 
the surrender of the Island of Bombay, shorn of the dependencies mentioned in the marriage 
treaty, and on the 18th February, Bombay was handed over to Mr. Cooke. A muster of the 
troops taken on the 3rd March showed that one ensign, four sergeants, six corporals, four 
drummers, one surgeon, one surgeon’s-mate, two gunners, one gunner’s-mate, one gunsmith, 
and ninety-seven privates alone survived. The rest had left their bones in Anjediva. 

Shipman’s will, executed just before leaving England, was proved on 18th July 1665, In 
it he left to his two children, William and Elizabeth, the reversion of the charge of the 
Dungeness lighthouse. But William was apparently dead before this, as the will was 
proved by Elizabeth only. He had apparently taken some money with him to India, as, 
during his stay in Anjediva, he engaged ina trading venture. One of the first acts of 
Sir Gervase Lucas, who had been appointed by the King in place of Cooke, who was deposed 
for making an improper treaty with the Portuguese, was to force Mr. Cooke to surrender Ship- 
man’s estate that he had taken possession of, and to refund the sum of £663 which he had 
charged the executriz with, as commission. Nine years later (May 1674) we find Elizabeth 
Shipman petitioning the King, complaining that she was still kept ont of the enjoyment of 
the lighthouse, in spite of the King’s grant tc her father and his assigns. 

Principal Authorities, 

Calendar of State Papers (Domestic); Thoroton’s History of Nottinghamshire; Army Lists 
of the Roundheads and Cavaliers, 1642 (Chatto and Windus, 1874), Brnce’s Annals of the Hast 
India Company; a description of the Port and Island of Bombay, 1724. 





A SHORT NOTE ON THE HINDUIZATION OF THE ABORIGINES: 
THE SWELLING OF THE CHANDALA CASTE. 
BY PROF. VANAMALI CHAKRAVARTTI, M.A,, GAUHATI. 
(1) The Popular erroneous view that Non-Hindus cannot become 
Hindus by Conversion. 
Tue common folk in this country entertain the belief that the Hindu religion and society 
have always been a closed community, into which no non-Hindn might ever enter. A Hindu 
must be born, and not made by conversion. 
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(2) A less erroneous view that Non-Hindus may become Hindus, but they 

must form new and separate Castes, 

According to a more moderate form of this view shared by many educated people, each 
separate recognised caste isa closed body, into which no outsider may enter. It is acknow- 
ledged that Hinduism was a proselytising religion in its palmy days, but this assertion is quali- 
fied by the remark that whenever a non-Hindo or non-Aryan element entered the fold of 
Hinduism, it invariably formed a separate caste ; the old recognized castes would never admit 
new members. The people like the Ahoms of Assam, the Kdchhéris of Kiachhaér and the 
Koches of the various parts of Eastern Bengal and Assam are well-known instances in which 
the newly converted tribes have formed new castes. 

(8) The true view that Non-Hindus might become Hindus by Conversion and 
be incorporated into the recognized Castes. 

Yet the truth seems to be that Hinduism was fully a proselytising religion and that the 
caste was more elastic and accommodating in earlier times, It is borne out by ethnological 
and epigraphical, besides other kinds of evidence, that sometimes the barbarians or Mlechchhas 
were admitted into the recognized castes of the Hindu religion and society. Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has brought together very valuable testimony to this effect in his learned article 
on the “ Foreign elements in the Hindu population”’ in a recent issue of this Journal. 

Medhatithi supports the third view. 

In this short note, I shall bring forward a passage from Medhitithi’s Manu-bhdshya 
which supports this view and which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars and ethnolo- 
gists. It runs thus :— 

are apa araresratat Ws ARATai weer Tose ages ware 

FHESIY MAAR FI AMSTHTL aTeaTGaa Ars cara sea: wt a wy: eat 

ser danihe T esate |—Manu-bhdshya, 11, 23. 

“Tf some pious king belonging to the Kshair’ya or some other caste should defeat the 
Mlechchhas (barbarians, aborigines) and establish a settlement of the four castes [in their 
territories] and accept the Mlechchhas, thus defeated, as Chanddlas [as a part of the Hindu 
Society] as is the case in Arydvarta, then that country also becomes fit for sacrifices, For no 
land is impure of itself. A land becomes so only by contact.” 

This passage is not only important from the historical and ethnographical points of view, 
but it is also remarkable for its liberal spirit, which became so rare in subsequent Smriti litera- 
ture. It is curious that Herr Julius Jolly should have failed to realize the true value of this 
passage and consequently considered it unfit for insertion in his Manuttkdsangraha, Here 
Medhdtithi explicitly states it as a matter of history, well-known in his days, that some Mlech- 


chhas were actually converted to Hinduism and recognized as members of a well-known caste 
(Chanddia) in northern India. 


The majority of the Chandalas of South-Eastern Bengal were originally 
Non-Aryan Converts to Hinduism. 


It may be mentioned in passing, that itis only on the theory of the conversion of 
non-sryans into Hindus of the lower castes, that we can satisfactorily account for the great 
preponderance of the Namahetidra (Chanddla) population in some of the south-eastern districts 


of Bengal (vide R. 0. Dutt’s Civilézation in Ancient India, Vol. III, Bk, IV. Ch. 9, pp. 155- 
157, where a similar view is taken). 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR. 
BY R, SHAMASHASTRY, B.A., M.B.4.8., M.B.S.A., MYSORE, 
(Continued from p. 71.) 


«Tse school of Silankayanins observe full and deficient months alternately in the first half 
of the year, and deficient and full months alternately in the second half of the year,’ 

These are some of the forms of the caleudar kept by the Vedic pocts. Of these: (1) the 
sidereal lunar year of 351 days, with 9 or 15 days intercalated according as it was to be adjusted 
to the savana year of 360 days or to the sidereal solar year of 366 days, (2) the synodic lunar year 
of 354 days, with 12 days intercalated to adjust it to the sidereal svular year, anu (:) the cycle of 
three sivana years each of 36U days, with 18 days intercalated in every third or fourth sivana 
year for the purpose of adjusting it to the sidereal sclar year of 366 days, are the principal forms 
which deserve our attention. The rest of the forms noticed in the Srauta-Sitra of Latydyana 
differ from each other in the rituals assigned to the days of the month, 

The most important of these three principal forms is the synodic lunar year of 254 days, with 
the 12 intercalated days, or the Dvddasaha period as it is usuaily styled in the Vedic literature, 
Regarding this addition of 12 days to the lunar year the Nidina-Sitra VI 6, says:— 


3 


aqaearaa. T GeIat TAT Taleaasy SITUS cara. Trairsy  aareacrie aedifa. Hey arear- 
Ela SASHA AAT STCT: 

* As regards the gift of the entire property of the sacrificer :—These functions [ i.e., the gifts 
of the entire property | are the marked features of the period of twelve days; for Gautama says 
that it is here (én the period of 12 days) that the year is attained. And Dhanamjapya says that 
after the lapse of the twelve days the functions of the ( new ) year are begun,” 

This intercalary period of 12 days seems to have been inserted by somein the middle of the 
year and by others at its close. From the famous Atharvavéla, verse [V 15. 3 (see p. 3 above), 
it is clear that the period of 12 days, or the vow of 12 nights as it is styled therein, was added at 
the close of the year. As regards its insertion in the middle of the year, the Srauta-Sitra of 
Latyiyana IV, 5. 3-5, furnishes clear proof: the passage runs as follows :— 

STRUT AGIAN TUSAATATAT AT AIT eA: TH Satfasita | str ar aitsrast Grater 
TUTA AAS. ST STCATATS: | AAs TT! 

“An Atirdtra day on which twenty-four Sama verses are recited, then the period of nine days, 
then the day of Mahivrata, and then the final Atirdira day, are severally observed in their respect- 
ive places (in the year); the rest of the days of the year are observed in the Jyétishtima way. 
Or one may inseri the twelve days by treating two days as the days termed g4 and @yus, and by 
observing the period of ten days as made up of six Prishthya days and four of the six Adkzplara 
days.26 This period of twelve days is whatis generated by the year. Its birth is proclaimed by 
blowing a conch-shell,” 

What is meant by the above passage is this:—The first day of the twelve days is observed as 
an Atirdira day, with the recitation of twenty-four Sdma verses, in the beginning of the year; the 
period of nine days is inserted in the middle of the year; the remaining two days are observed as 
the day of the Mahavrata or great vow and as a final Atirdira day at the close of the year. This 
is what is meant by observance of the twelve days in their respective places. Others seem to have 
been observing the same period by treating two days as gé and dyus, six days as Prishthya days, 
and the remaining four days as the first four days of the six Abhiplava days. The blowing of a 





38 "I'hose who observed the twelve days in this way seem to have been adding them at the close of the year. 
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conch-shell seems to have been to inform the people of the arrival of the twelve days of vow, when 
it was obligatory for cach sacrificer, and perhaps for the people also, to observe the rites of Diksha 
or initiation, in order to get rid of the sins of the year. 

It is true that itis not clearly stated in the above passage that the period of nine days was 
inserted in the middle of the year; still, from the names given to the nine days and from the 
commentary of Agnisvimin on Latyayana-Srauta-Sitra IV 6. 12, we can clearly understand 
that nine out of the twelve days were inserted at the middle of the year; the commentary says:— 

STMT AACACCATATA: PALA, AT ATARAT AAT: PA, TTT TATE: 

“The day called AdA#i#, three Svarasdman days, the central day, the three Svarasdman days, 
again repeated in the reverse order, and a Visvajet day, constitute the period of nine days.” 

Tt should be noticed here how the central day of the year is plainly stated to form part of the 
nine days. It follows, therefore, that the period of nine days was inserted in the middle of the 
year. It must also be borne in mind that whenever a day or days is or are called Abjijit, Visvajit 
or Svarasdman, it or they must be regarded as falling in the middle of the year. 

Again, the other siitra, in the commentary on which Agnisvamin distinctly says that th 
period of nine days was inserted in the middle of the year, is one which deserves our particular 
attention. It is also desirable that we should consider the chapter in which this sitra occurs 
together with the chapter which precedes it. In these two chapters (IV, 5, 5-6) Lityaéyana 
describes the various forms of the rites and recitations assigned to the days of Gavam-Ayana. 
While describing the form of the rites to be performed on the Svarasdman days which form part of 
the period of nine days, he refers to a school of sacrificers who are said to have been observing 
twenty-one days instead of nine days in the middle of the year. This sitra IV 6. 12, with 
Agnisvamin’s commentary on it, runs as follows :— 


THAT ATHIT TREAT: TATA MHS Pasa: MITA HLATT. 

ASA STATE AL TAS: Wise: Alaa Taeeacamarat Pearareaae: Taeeacararat Prarsehat 
WRT CYA BGt Ualsaeas Hafa. Saerehnsta: Waray: weaqsgrara. ray farafSta: eax- 
alet: HAY GeqTIaia ATTA Hale. Hatalat arerer.—aresaver: aratsswHerar 
THATS TUSTIN a TAaeaet sary aiwstat Pease. stat saree wealea- 
SHSTAT TT Ts Hay ea. VeHes asaTSta fad. ws Faia aia faqaet wacar-at sear- 
earaaa sie farmed: eta. Teaa T TeaTArad a aT arora! S cafes: A savers Haag I 
aareanent: F sieHsTAAT, Ts a Rear Praranrascar—swaia eacarara: arfasrarsearenner: 
HA THLUAAA TAHT: Br seqar HareHae: Ges era erkaa. 

‘* Instead of the period of nine days, which is spoken of as a period inserted in the middle of 
the year and which is composed of one day called Abhijit, three Svarasdman days, one day termed 
Divdkirtya [i.e., the central day], again three Svarasdman days, and one Vigvajit day, other 
insert twenty-one days: after the AdAijii day and before the three Svarasdman days, they insert 
six days known as Prishthya days; again after having observed the three Svarasdman days (after 
the central day) they insert six Prishthya days before the Visvajit day. Also they treat the 
Svarasiman days in the Ukthya way, This matter is found discussed in the Brdhmana :—They 
debate as to whether the Svarasdman days are to be treatedin the Ukthya way or in the A gni- 
sht6mas’ way. After saying that, the Brdimana goes on to state:—They say that the fulcrum-like 
support of the year is the central day which is treated in the Agnishtéma way, and the two days 
called Abhijit and Visvajit which are also treated in the Agnishtoma way. The other days are 
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8? Agnishtoma and Ukthya are two forms of sacrifice: the former is a simple one-day sacrifice in which a 
he-goat, sacred to Agni, is immolated and twelve hymnal verses are chanted ; the latter requires the immolation 
of a second victim; a he-goat to Indra and Agni, and the chanting of fifteen verses. 
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ckserved in the Ukthya way. Others say that all the days should ke treated only in the A guisht6ma 
way.—By the word ‘ only’ used in the statement, it is the Agnishttma way that is ruled in 
preference to the Ukthya way. The rule being thus stated, there still arises the doubt as to whether 
the Svaraséman days are to be observed only in the Agnishtéma way or in either of the two 
ways, the Agnishtéma and the Ukthya ways. It is not, however, a rule that the Srarasdman days 
are to be observed only in the Agnishtéma way; nor is it an alternative that they may be observed 
either in the Agnisht6ma way or in the Ukthya way. But it is a matter differing according to 
different schools: those who intercalate twenty-one days observe them in the Ukthya way, while 
those who insert nine days treat them only in the Agnishtéma way. The author of the Niddna- 
Siitra also says (V, 7 ):—*Then the Szarasdman days; those who insert nine days treat them in 
the Agnishtéma way; while those who intercalate twenty-one days observe them in the Ukthya 
way. Whoever treats them otherwise is to be regarded as a man devoid of knowledge.” 

The essential points that we have to consider, setting aside the other details discussed in the 
above passage, are the intercalation of nine days and that of twenty-one days in the middle of the 
year. The period of nine days has already been shown to be a period which forms part of twelve 
days inserted either in the middle of the year or atits close, But we are not expressly told of the 
particular form of the year which with the addition of 12 or 21 days would, as stated by Dhanam- 
japya (see under Nidana-Stitra VI, 6), results in a Samnvatsara or true or almost true year. Still 
from the consideration of the data contained in the siitras themselves, it is easy to determine them. 
We know that the purpose of intercalation is to adjust any two kinds of years so that the seasonal 
and other characteristics are as well defined in the one asin the other. We also know that, of the 
various kinds of years, those which were the first to be recognised were such as consist of twelve or 
thirteen months, each of which is well marked by the recurrence of certain celestial phenomena. 
The sidereal lunar month of 27 days, for example, seems to have been adopted because it is marked 
(though not quite exactly) by the moon’s completion of a round through the heavens. Likewise, the 
synodic lnnar month of 294 days is marked by the occurrence of fullor new moon. It is the 
consideration of the recurrence of seasonal characteristics that led the ancients to assign to the year 
twelve or thirteen months, during which they expected, in virtue of long experience, a complete 
round of all the seasons. But it is well known that neither the sidereal lunar year of 351 days, nor 
the synodic lunar year of 354 days, nor even the sivana year of 360 days, is in exact agreement 
with the round of the seasons. Hence it is that the ancients seem to have been Jed to discover the 
sidereal and the solar years, in the course of which the seasons fairly will complete a round, and 
that they began to adjust the years of their first selection with the sidereal solar year. Now, we may 
confine ourselres to four of the five and know that there are four kinds of years mentioned in the 
Niddna-Stitra :39 the sidereal lunar year of 351 days; the synodic lunar year of 354 days; the sivana 
year of 360 days; and the sidereal solar year of 366 days. Of these, it cannot be the year of 351 days 
to which the Vedic poets added 12 intercalary days; for, with the addition of 12 days, it amounts 
to only $68 days, which is less than a true year, while with the addition of 21 days it gives 372 
days which is more than a true year. It is true that the so-called Gavim-Ayana year described in 
all the Srauta-Siitras consists of 360 or 361 days, in the middle of which were put nine days bearing 
the same names with the nine days which formed part of the Dvddasiha or period of twelve days. 
Hence we might be led to think that that year in which twelve days were intercalated might be 
a vague year of 348 days, which, with the addition of 12 days, would make a year of 360 days 
termed Gavaim-Ayana. But no year of 848 days is mentioned in any of the Srauta-Sitras. And 
as regards the schoo] of Vedic poets who, according to Lityiyana IV, 8. 15, adopted a month of 
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$8 See Calendar Form IX., p. 71 above. 3° Thore is also a fifth, of 324 days; see p. 50 abovs,—Dr, Fleet, 
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99 days and a year of 348 days, we are told by Latyayana himself that they were observing 
17 Dtkshd-days or days of initiation, before they commenced their sacrifice on the New Year’s Day. 
Also, the so-called Gavam-Asana year is not, as I have pointed ont in ch+pter III of my Vedic 
Era, a true year, but an imaginary year, made up of all those twenty-first days in a cycle of four 
sivana years which had been so far counted as often as they occurred, Hence it cannot be the 
sdvana year in the middle of which nine of twelve days were inserted. It follows, therefore, that 
it is the synodic lunar year of 354 days to which the addition of 12 days must have been made, in 
order to adjust it with the sidereal solar year of 866 days. As regards the year to which the 
addition of 21 days was made, it appears to be a cycle of three sivana years each of 360 days, 
followed by a year of 360 + 21 = 881 days, with the result that four sivana years, each of 360 
days, with the addition of 21 days, were renderel equal to four Julian solar years each of 8652 
days. That the Vedic poets had been observing such a cycle of years with 21 intercalary days is 
almost expressly stated in the following parsage of the Nidana-Sitra, X, 1:— 

gga ak waarad. sai ata aaa Preata. caftalaedt a area 8a arare- 
Se qa. TAEHATAT. TIA FTAA Galer:. ST THT HTANT. TF TavareaAayya- 

‘$On the day immediately before the twenty-first day, they sit at their sacrificial session. 
On the following day they put the last day [%.e., the 21st day] inits entirety. The period of 21 
days and that of 12 days are varieties (of adjusting the ycars). The last [de,, the 21st day | 
is based upon the period of five days; the original periods of five days are accompanied by an 
odd portion (ofaday). Lo! I thall observe only five days; by my doing so the parts of the 
year are undisturbed,” 

In another place the Nidana-Sutra, VIII, 11, says that the odd portion of a day accompany- 
ing the five days is neither more nor less than a quarter of aday. The passage in which this idea 
is implied runs a3 follows :-— 

ANSE Het UNS. BrRGeMA Teas: wagers Fe vata. svacaafeer sweat aaa. 
SINT Rasy Was watsrtrsasa stay weerars T wae uP: Pasa. Hetst wee ee. 
Waray BAA AT Us ceafgarraaiassad. Hasaie tat sake acts wala. sparcstar 
eaaeIy AAR: TATA TAUTTT Ia. 

«‘How is the night observed as part of the sacrifice performed during the Seasonal Six days? 
Sauchivrikshi says that it need not be observed, for the reason that its origin is such. Also, it is 
inferred rather than prescribed in the Kalpa texts. How then are the Ahina days‘? to commingle 
with the night? Verily it is merely on account of its completion that the night has to be observed 
here, for the period of six days bas become complete. Also itis the one-fourth part of the night 
that has grown (into a whole day). Gautama says thatit is to be observed and that it is prescrib- 
ed in the Kalpa texts, The night forms part of the sacrificial days which constitute the Abina 
period ; the sixth day arrives at the close of the night.” 

F’roin these passages it is clear that the Vedic poets were quite aware the fact of a solar year 
being greater than the sivana year by five days and a quarter. This they seem to have found out by 
closely observing the fluctuations in the seasons, which they must have necessarily experienced so 
long as they had used a year of only 354 or 860 days. It is this inevitable change of the seasons 
in the lunar and the sivana years that is implied in the term Riztu-shadaha, meaning the six days 
eapable of keeping the seasons in their proper places in the year. It should also be noted how the 
sixth day of the Seasonal Six days is termed an abnormal growth of a quarter of a day in the 


CEC TESS TESS Sa aR ie pt A iP cP it ttt CRSA, 


@ An Abina sacrifice extends as far as 11 days, and sessional sacrifices from the 12th day onwards: Niddaa, 
ix, 6; on the 11th day the night falls; Nidana, ix, 8 
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above passage. There is also a passage in the Krishna-Pujurvéda in which it is clearly stated 
that the five days after the close of the sAvana year are such as have the power of creating the 
seasons. The passage, VII. 1.10, runs as follows:— 

_ Saeed at eter sarette. aisarraag gaa. Ua TaUTT a. THT. Rasa. Ta 
ToT AUT ara Tad VF STI. WT RAISE T sarsqad a wa TARTAR 
SME AATAHA TAT Ta Saas. ATF aig asa Fer waa a. ardahy- 
TUS SAMTS WH Sate. wea Gasearasta. adt Fa aga caeuiie aoe 
fareTSUsT AAs T Asa TAA. TAT: NTR APT: Walear enfafa s va Gacrzar- 
ease. aa FT AE: TaaTSTIa a et Aeeiaeas awe wafeds arat wait spit we 
WALT ACMS: STMT Sale SISTA: DUI TT AAA Bal weraws: a ws fReredqazter 
ast GTA wT AAG TAWA WHA Ta a eared TAT: Wass Gaeat sass, 

“The year (of 860 days) was of yore undifferentiated; it desired that it might create the 
seasons ; it saw the five nights, caught hold of them, and sacrificed by them ; then it created the 
seasons: whoever with this knowledge sacrifices by the five nights becomes endowed with 
children. The seasons, once created, did not regularly return again; they saw the five nights, 
caught hold of them, and sacrificed by them; then they regularly returned: whoever with this 
knowledge sacrifices by the five nights gets rid of his sin, his powerful enemy [i.e., the intercalary 
days burdened with sin ]. Sauchéya, the son of Sarvaséna, desired that he might be possessed of 
cattle; he caught hold of the five nights and sacrificed by them; then he obtained a thousand 
head of cattle: whoever with this knowledge sacrifices by the five nights obtains a thousand head 
of cattle. Babara, the son of Pravahani, desired that he might be possessed of eloquence; he 
caught hold of the five nights and sacrificed by them; then he became an orator: whoever with 
this knowledge sacrifices by the five nights undoubtedly becomes an orator; him they call the lord 
of speech. Four nights are less ; siz nights are more ; the sacrificial period of five nights ts neither 
less nor more: whoever with this knoledge sacrifices by the five nights acquires the merits of 3 
sacrifice performed neither in less nor in g:eater time. Five are the nights and five are the seasons 
which compose a year: ( whoever observes them ) gets a firm footing in the seasons of the year.” 

If we read the above three passages along with Agnisvamin’s commentary on Létyayana’s 
aphorism, IV. 6. 12, and the two verses of the Samavéda, II. 1.17.5, and VI. 2. 2. 7, together 
with the verses of the Atharvavéda, IV, 15.18, and TV. 16. 6, all of which are quoted above, wa 
can clearly understand that, when the Vedic poets recognised the failure of the synodic lunar and 
the sivana years to keep pace with the course of the seasons, some of them seem to hava 
discovered the sidereal solar year of 366 days, and regarded it as capable of agreeing with a round 
of the seasons. Others, with more accurate observation, seem to have been divided in their 
opinion, and to heve taken a vague solar year of 360 days according to some, and a more true 
solar year of 8651 days according to others, as the one fairly agreeing with the course of the seasons, 
Those who observed the synodic lunar year of 354 days seem to have been passing 12 days in 
Diksha or vow of initiation after its close and before the commencement of the sidereal solar year, 
Of those who followed the sdvana year of 360 days, some seem to have been adjusting it with a 
solar year of 365 days by adding five days to it, as exclaimed by the speaker in the Nidana-Sttra: 
“Tio! L observe only five days, thereby making the two wings of the year undisturbed.” But 
those who were still more accurate in their observaticn appear to have framed a cycle of four 
sivana-and-solar years, and to have adjusted the sévana year with a solar year of 3653 days by 
adding 5} x 4 = 21 days to every fourth savana year. As we have already seen, this period of 
21 days has been called by vations names: some called these days the thrice seven milch-kine 
pouring their genuine milky draught for the nourishment of Sma, the moon; others seem to have 
regarded them as the 21 fetters of Varuna, to be got rid of by the observance of the rites.of 
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Diksha and Upasad. There is no reason to doubt that it is these twenty-one days which, . sstated 
by Agnisvamin, were inserted in the middle of the year as an alternative for the twelve one inserted 
by others, We may therefore take it for granted that the statement of the Pesdyemahehrehmena, 
xxv. 18. 1, that “five times fifty periods of 21 days make one thousand years of the Visvasriks,”’ 
is one which was based upon an actual practice, and was not a mere theoretical problem as has 
been held by one critic of my views,** . . 

Besides the period of 1000 years, the Tdndyamahdhtrdhmana mentions three minor periods, 
naming the priestly astronomers who observed them. Prajapati seems to have been the first to 
observe for verification three cyclic years with twenty-one intercalary days in the course of twelve 
solar years. The passage in which this is mentioned, xxv. 6. 1. 2, runs as follows :—. 

TARATAAAANAA: TAT: TAAATMNSIA WHA: WATTS TAA T ATT, | TAT FT TATA 

CATA WATASHI TAT Tela A TATA | 

«Three sets of nine, three sets of fifteen, three sets of seventeen, three sets of twenty-one, 
made up the period of twelve years for Prajapati. With this (observation), Prajépati attained the 
means of producing all (the years). Those who follow this procedure will have the means of 
producing all ( zhe years ),” 

Likewise, the period of 36 years which the school of the Béktyas are stated to have observed 
ig thus described in the same work, xxv. 7. I. 8 

ava Praacdaearr Ta TATA TA ANTM TABPTATAUMPIAA Tera TRA T CATT | 

‘‘ Nine sets of nine, nine sets of fifteen, nine sets of seventeen, nine sets of twenty-one, made up 
thirty-six years for the Saktyas :— 

Likewise, a third minor period of a hundred years of the Sadhyas is thus described in the 
game work, xxv. 8. 1.2 :— 

qarraiaasacdaear: arama: Tara: waktaieaaea: Tasrattnraarearat waad- 

TAT | TAL SF ATT ATA VAN: TT ATT. F TAT AT ATTAT ALAA wyT. FT Aga eay wT 

ae eae SHA. TF aT A Ae CTA As A ATTA. 

« Twenty-five sets of nine, twenty-five sets of fifteen, twenty-five rets of seventeen, twenty-five 
Bats of twenty-one, made up the one hundred years of the Sidhyas. The Sadhyas were gods earlier 
than other gods; they observed this session of one hundred years ; they prospered thereby > and 
they all attained the heavenly world with their cows and men. Verily do those who observe like- 
wise reach the heavenly world. 

So far as numerical riddles are concerned, there is no difference between the above three 
passages and the one in which the period of a thousand years of the Viévasriks has been described 
in the Tdndyamahdbrdhmana. Hence the above three passages may be interpreted in the same way 
as [have explained the last passage inmy Vedic Era. Three, nine, or twenty-five sets of nine 
periods of five days each or of forty-five days, which form the difference between four lunar and 
solar years, are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 solar years respectively. Similarly, three, nine, or 
twenty-five sets of such 15 days as remain after we deduct a month from 45 days in every cycle of 
four luni-solar years, are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 years respectively. Likewise, three, nine, or 
twenty-five sets of 17 days which form the difference between four of J upiter’s years and 
four solar years, are equivalent to 12, 86, or 100 years respectively.42 Since twenty-one days form 
the difference between four Sivana years and four solar years, three, nine, or twenty-five times 
twenty-one days are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 solar years respectively4®, 


a1 J.B. A. S., 1909, p. 478. 


“ It is practically, impossible that there can have been any Jupiter’syears in Vedio times, Much better omit 


this, which seems quite superfluous. If there were any Jupiter’s years then, they would be the beliacal-rising 
years, each of 399 days.—Dr. Fleet. 


“* These oyclic periods are also mentioned in almost all the Srauta-Sdtras ; see, Bankhayana, xili, 28. 5-8. _ : 
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It should be noted how the periods of 12, 36, 100, and 1000 years are connected with 
Prajapati, the Siktyas, the Sdidbyas, and the Visvasriks, respectively. Ifthe above four passages 
had been meant to be mere formule rather than traditional] statements of the actual practice of 
Prajapati and the three priestly schools, then there would have been no necessity to mention them. 
There is no reason why the author of the Téndyamahdbrdhmana should go 80 far as to connect a 
formula, if it was a mere formula at all, with the Sadhyas, whom he has clearly described as a 
school of ancient priests. It follows therefore, that the periods of 12, 36, 100, and 1000 years are 
years of the Vedic era, actually counted by Prajapati and the three successive priestly schools in 
terms of the number of times they intercalated twenty-one days or cows.** It is thus clear that the 
Vedic poets were quite familiar with the true solar year of 3653 days and were adjusting the 
sdvana year to it by adding 21 days once in every four years, and that they kept an account of the 
number of intercalations, calling it the Gavém-Ayana or “ Cows’ Walk.” If there is still any 
doubt as to the precise significance of the term Gavam-Ayana, it will be removed by the evidence 
which I may perhaps set forth in a subsequent article on the Vedic era and chronology. 


Iji—The Ayanas or Sattras. 


The word Ayana literally means ‘ going, movement’; and when combined with such words as 
gavdm, ‘of cows’, and jyéttsh@m, ‘of lights’, it means ‘the movement of cows’ and ‘ the 
movement of (the heavenly ) lights’, We have already seen how the Vedic poets used to call the 
first day of their Shadaha or six-days’ period by the name jydtis, ‘light’, and the second day by 
the name gé, ‘cow’. Itfollows, therefore, that the terms Gavdin-dyana and Jydtishdm-Ayana 
mean ‘the march of days’. The question is: what days? ordinary days or special days? Almost 
all oriental scholars seem to regard the days as ordinary ones. And the sacrificial year of 360 
or 861 days described in all the Srauta-Sitras under the name of Gavam-Ayana, with special chants, 
recitations, and rites for each day, has been accordingly taken by them to mean an ordinary year. 

But there is evidence to indicate that this is not the sense in which the Vedic poets used the 
term, We have already seen how, in describing the four forms of Garim-Ayana, the author of the 
Nidana-Siitra has specified the suppression and intercalation of days as the chief feature of the 
Ayanas. We are told to suppress or omit nine days from the savana year of 8360 days in order to 
form a sidereal lunar year of 351 days, which is a yeer of 18 months each of 27 days. We are 
also told of the synodic lunar year of 354 days with an impliance of 12 intercalated days, and of 
the cycle of 87 or 38 months with 18 intercalated days, towards their adjustment with the sidereal 
solar year of 8366 days. We are not told, however, the precise meaning of the term Gavam-Ayana. 
From the way in which the author of the sfitra has explained the four forms of Gavam-Ayana, 
we may interpret it in three different ways: we may take it to mean the four ordinary years, the 
sidereal lunar year of 351 days, the synodic lunar year of 354 days, the sdvana year of 360 
days, and the sidereal solar year of 866 days; or we may take it to mean the suppressed period of 
nine days, and the intercalary periods of 12,18, and 21 days, of which the intercalary period of 21 
days is, as we have already seen, mentioned in a later chapter of the same sitra.45 But Latyayana 
seems to take the term in the sense of an intercalary period: in chapters 5 to 7 of the fourth book . 
of his Srauta-Siitra, he proposes to discuss the varieties of Gavam-Ayans, and describes the rites 
and recitations pertaining to the periods of 12 and 21 days ; while in the 8th chapter of the same 
book, he proceeds to discuss the varieties of Jyétishim-Ayana, and enumerates the various kinds 
of years and the intercalary days necessary to adjust them. From this it is clear that of the three 
terms, Sathvaisara, Jyétishim-Ayana, and Gavam-Ayana, the first means an ordinary year of 351, 


“t Ig is probable that though based upon different units of intercalary days, these three cycles are here 
expressed in terms of the unit of twenty-one intercalary days, as though these oyclic years were consecutive 


years. 
45 See Chapter 1I, above. 
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354, or 360 days, the second the year with an intercalary period, and the third an intercalary period 
made up of any number of intercalary days. That the terms Samvatsara and Gavam-Ayana are 
by no means synonymous, is also clear from what Saakhayana says about the repetition of Gavam- 
Ayana. He says (xiii. 27. 5)—eparat Tedqeae warqearey:“‘when the number of years is 
great, repetition of Gavam-Ayana is to be observed.” It is clear that, if the terms Samvatsara 
and Gavam-Ayana had been synonymous, there would have been no necessity for such a remark. 
I need not point out how the sitra would be meaningless if the two terms Samvatsara and Gavam~ 
Ayana were taken synonymously. Nor can we take the term Gavam-Ayana in the sense of a year 
with an intercalary period ; for in that case the sitra would mean that, when the number of years 
is great, all those years with their intercalary periods should be repeated,—a statement which is 
unpractical. It follows, therefore, that the term Gavém-Ayana means an intercalary period and an 
intercalary period alone, no matter what may be the number of days constituting that period, 
For the formation of Gavam-Ayana, two units of intercalary periods seem to have been selected , 
they are (1) a period of 11 or 12 days inserted at the close of every year, and (2) a period of 21 
days inserted in the middle of every fourth year.46 The sacrifices that were performed during either 
of the two intercalary periods are called Satéras or sessional sacrifices. It appears that when such 
sessional sacrifices were not performed,—say, for about a hundred years—a sacrificial session 
extending for 100 X 11 or 100 x 12 days, or 25 x 21 days, was held once forall. We shall see 
presently that, instead of holding the session during as many days as constituted the intercalary 
periods left in abeyance, they seem to have limited the number of days by substituting one day for 
each intercalary period, Thus a session of 100 days or of 25 days seems to have answered the pur. 
pose of 100 x 12 days or of 25 x 21 daysina hundred years. Also it appears that when one or 
more such single intercalary days were being celebrated, all the past intercalary days were recalled 
and celebrated along with the new ones, and that the whole session was termed Gavam-Ayana, 

Those who had different units of intercalary days seem to have followed the same procedure, with 
the difference that, instead of substituting single days for their units of intercalation, they used to 
hold their sacrificial session for as many days as there were in all their units of intercalation. 

The three sacrificial sessions of the Tapagchits, for example, consist of four, twelve, or thirty-six years 
corresponding to the 360 days composing a Gavim-Ayana year. These three sessions are go 

arranged that twenty-four, seventy-two, or two-hundred and sixteen months form the first half of 

the session, and the same number of months form the second half, This is what the Nidana-Sitra, 

xX. 9, says about them :— 

STATANAT ATTA AT. TANT MAGTA TANT ATA; ARENA: TET eT TaT- 
TaTat TRAY: AUT AT TaRAT Tae ARE cararsy TaAAATTALTTA A: TE TAT wgiaaseat 
St TUPI STANT TIT Tae Bar Aer AER sha. AT ar Tasers Hier wag; 
SERATL TT AT AAT Wragg ar Hed Hala. Tareas sels. acagdiers. 
AAA ATT TST: ATAMET Waa. Taran a BaTATHATANA BTA weaeafa sway 
maT RATATAT aaa Var ee. ATA PAs AAI, TTA TI: Tar: Tar: 
ATA Ste. TT Ea HATTA Keats aA. TT aac A ATS assez 
ser Teiswrsaa, carly T eI Raraa y arent, saree Tut Wea stareaiafsat sag, 
eeararat way. 

“This is what they call the major session of the Tapaschits. Jour years are spent in per. 
forming the initiatory rites; four years in Upasads; and four in pressing the Sdma plant. Its 
arrangement is thus :— They may repeat the Gavim-Ayana four times (for each of the three 
sets of four years making twelve years); or else the two wings or parts of the original Gavam, 
Ayana may be so lengthened that twenty-three Ayana months fall in the first wing or part of the 
session and twenty-two months in the second part,*”” 

(Lo be continued.) 





46 See Nidéna-Siitra, x, 1, quoted abore. 
_ #7 These forty-five months, together with the sixth, the seventh, and the last (i.e., twelfth) month of the 
original Gavaém-Ayana year inserted in all such cases, amount to forty-eight months or fvur Gavdm- Ayans 
years. —Gargyanarayand’s Commentary on Afvaldyana, xil. 5, 14. 
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MANGLANA STONE INSCRIPTION OF JAYATRASIMBA ; 
(VIKRAMA~)SAMVAT 1272. 

BY PANDIT RAMA KARNA, JODHPUR. 

Tae stone bearing this inscription was originally found near a step-well situated outside the 
village of Manglina, 19 miles west of Maroth, the principal town of the district of the same name, 
in the Jodhpur State. Thence it was brought to the Historical Department of the State, and was, 
with the kind permission of tho late Maharaja Sahib of Jodhpur, sent to the Ajmer Museum, 
where if is at present. 

The inscription is incised on a marble stone, and covers a space of 2’ 8” high by 1’ 33” broad, 
containing 15 lines of writing. The average size of the letters is 42”. The characters are of the 
northern Class of alphabets. The language is Sahskrit which is grammatically inaccurate, and 
terms of local dialect have also been used in some places, e, g., dawmdra (1. 5.), korada (1. 7). 
lis text is a mixture of both prose and poetry. The first line contains a verse, and then comes in 
@ prose portion, which continues till the Sth line. In line 10, one-half of an old verse is quoted, 
Line 11 contains a verse from the Pajckatantra, while there are two newly composed Aryd verses 
in 12th and 13th lines. These verses are in Prakric language which is also grammatically incorrect. 
Rules of metre Lave also been violated. Then again the prose portion comes in till the 14th line. 
The last line, or line 15, contains a verse from the well-known Mangaldshtaka, sung at the time of 
marriage, etc, With respect to Orthography, the following may be noted. Thesign for w has 
been used throughout for those of both vand 6. In some places s has been used for &, sh for kA, 
and n for zn, Attention may also be drawn to the old and rare forms of the two vowels 7 and e 
and the consonant #4. Consonants following r hare in some places been doubled while in others 
they have not been so done, ¢,g., “vorevastha (1,1), Durjzjodhana—pirova (1.5), but not in 
maryddd (1. 7), karsha (1. 8), &e. 

The inscription records the fact of a step-well having been constructed and certain cesses 
levied in connection therewith by Jayatrasimha (corrupted form of Jaitrasimha) of the Dadhicha, 
t. é., Dahiya, family, during the reign of Vallanadeva, lord of Ranthambhor, when—Shamsu-d- 
Din Altamsh of the Slave dynasty was ruling over Delhi from a.p. 1211 to 1236, 

The inscription opens with a verse expressing obeisance to the god Nrisimha (1.1), Then 
is mentioned a goddess named §ri-Kevaya-mati. There is a temple dedicated to this goddess and 
situated on a hill adjacent to the village named Kinsariyé in the Parbatsar district. In the city of 
Jogini, now known as Delhi, there ruled an emperor named Samasadana (Shamsu-d-Din) of the 
Gora (Ghir) family, lord of Gazrjana (Gazni) and bearing the title of Hamira, At that iime 
Vallanadeva held sway over the fort of Ranastambhapura (Ranthambhor) (Il, 2-3), Under him 
there lived in Mangalanaka, the great Rajpit (mahd-rdjaputra) Mahdmandalesvara Sri-Jayatrasinm- 
hadeva of the Dadhicha (Dahiy&) family, son of Padamasihadeva and grandson of Kaduvaraja. 
He caused a step-well to be built in the Dauméra-bhimi and to the east of a locality called Hari- 
Durjjodhana. Daumdra isa term of the local dialect. In Marwari, scarcity of waiter is called 
duméra, so the term Dauméra-bhimi undoubtedly refers to the country of Marwar or the land of 
water-scarcity. Hari-Durjjodbana is at present called Hariyajina alias Swaipuri—a village 
nearly four miles from Manglané. The words seayam-era used in the text are indicative of the fact 
that no monetary aid was availed of, ¢.¢., no subscription was called in, for the purpose of cons- 
tructing the said step-well (114-6). He levied the following cesses, dharmértha (t. e., for the sake 
of charity) on each plongh used and oil-mill worked within the limits of village Mangland :-— 

1 set of korada corn on each plough and 

1 karsha of oil on each oil-mill. 
Se and karsha are measures of weight equivalent to nearly 15 seers and 1 told, respectively. The 
ierm horada is again borrowed from the local dialect, In Marway méinga (Phaseolus mungo), 
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métha (Phaseolus aconitifolius}, chand (gram or Cicer arietinum), and gavdra (Cyanopsis psoralio- 
ides) are called korada. The object in levying these cesses appears to be to provide food in charity 
(saddvrata) to the hungry passers-by and light to the wayfarers (ll. 6-7), With a view to its 
continuity in future, the management of these cesses was placed in the hands of the paficha or 
trustees of the village. Their names are:—Jajaya, Lohara, Alhana, Bhopatiy4, Devadhara, 
ete. These were most probably the headmen of the village if that time (1,8). Then follow the 
imprecatory and benedictory words, which are followed by the date : Sanday, Asvini-nakshatra, the 
11th of the dark half of the month of Jyeshtha of the V.S,. 1272 (=a. p. 1215) (1. 10), In 
line 13 we are told that the step-well was constructed by the sdéradhdra (mason) Asala, and the 
stones were worked and shaped by the mason J&hada. The prasast? was composed by Kayastha 
Sthada of the Naigama lineage (1,14). The inscription closes with an invocation to the rivers 
Ganga, etc., for our good. 

We thus see that at the time when this inscription was incised on stone, Shamsu-d-Din was 
ruling over Delhi from a.p. 1211 to 1286 as has been noted supra. He was brother-in-law to 
Aram Shih. Arim Shah had hardly ruled over Delhi for one year when Shamsu-d-Din 
usurped the throne. It is stated that Shamsu-d-Din was bought by Qutbu-d-Din for a thousand of 
rupees. In this inscription Delhi is called by the name of Jogini or Yoginipura. The same name 
is met with in Dingala-bhdshd (or unpolished language) poetry. In the Hammira-mahdkdvya 
of Nayachandra-siri, the same name viz., Yoginipura is found used for Delhi, e.g., in the 


Verse -— 
TTA TMT TTL TTT | 
Shaq waleatar ates AitrarsT 1] & | R08 II 

In Marwar, j is often used for y, ¢. g., jogi for yogt. 

The name of the ruler of Ranthambhor is given as Vallanadeva, but no mention is made of 
the race to which he belonged. We know from other sources that the descendants of the famous 
Chéhamana Prithvirdja were holding sway over Ranthambhor during that period. So the said 
Vallanadeva must have belonged to the Chahamana race. The genealogy of the rulers of 
Ranthambhor is degeribed in the Hammira-mahdkdvya referred to above. The name of Prithvi- 
raja’s son Govindaraja is first given and then the name of the latter’s son Ballanadeva! is 
mentioned. This is evident from the following verse occurring in that work :— 

Tiare fePrsges Saray AWA | 
aT Waa Pee ARTIS: UY 1 RQ 

The time when Ballana of the Hammtra-mahdkdvya flourished exactly coincides with that of the 
Vallanadeva of our inscription, No doubt can, therefore, be reasonably entertained ag to 
Vallanadeva of our inscription being a Chaihamana and a grandson of the celebrated 
Prithviréja. 

We also learn from this inscription that the dominions of Vallanadeva extended from 
Ranthambhor to Manglané in Marwar. Jayatrasimha (or Jaitrasimha), the hero of our inscrip- 
tion, was a Dadhicha Kshatriya by caste, which is now-a-days known as Dahiya. Another 
inscription of the Dahiya Kshatriya has been found in the temple of Kevaya-mita in Kinsariy§, ag 
already noted above, and a paper on the same has been sent by me for publication in the Eiptgra- 
phia Indica, The Dahiya Kshatriyas recognise Dadhmat-devi as their family-goddess, just as the 





1 Mr. Nilakantha Janérdana Ktrtané, in his introductory note on the Hammira-mahakavya, published in 
1279 by the Education Sooiety’s Press, writes thus :— 

‘After Govindaraja, Balhana succeeded to the throne.’? Mark the minor difference between Ballana and 
Bilhana. 
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Déhima Brahmanas do, whose temple is situat:d near the two villages of Gotha and Manglod in the 
Nagor district of the Jodhpur State. In this temple also an old inscription of Gupta-Sativat 289 
(equivalent to a. p. 607) has been discovered and sent for publication by me in the same journal, 
{In this inscription Jayatrasimha is styled as Makdmanda’esvara, which epithet goes to prove 
that he was Chihamana Vallanadeva’s feudatory. The Dabivi Kehatriyas held feudatory lands in 
the Parbatsar district in V. 8.1053 or thereabout. They were in flourishing condition till V.S. 
1830. When thereafter, they were deprived of their land is not known. Now they hold no land 
and are Ada or ordinary Rajpits. They have also fallen in status on account of marrying their 
widows and they are consequently called N dtrdyatas. 
Text?, 
Q ait I’ ait Peres spaterovaran: [11*] [ot] a a ateigenr® ag [ ot ] aeanear’ fever 
mee Tes [ er] Fans [ a) 2 
& (C1) arecar? 1] yu Fear? ait Haarevere” | apee!? aitag!? sieat [a] TeTsiraalt 
BASHAM 
a. Msreqeedtereercaraet [ aa] arena [ svar] se | afremedage a2"! ae [afer] 
aft [ 7] sare7 ( )- 
¥. FATsIsa | rer That werdeaes [ T ae aitagaast | Se lg q7 srr eq:—8 
&. Sieergarerrsigs altsrareig [8] a? wre [ gaiter ] goie [ wart a] WC ey- 
€. arent: yen erate arat ( Ler] area raf] 2 | qerr epee? are? aay 
serUTaragatar-?5 
@. qabera’’ S27 ger? agarar rea” Bet ewe 9 ate [ arer] ates”! By ar ae [ar] 
ay ¢ ofa 
é. fa aT y wa Aer gerreraan? AfaqeR®? Tet [ ae: J 2 ‘STSTaT STS STSS AT Wty- 
fear =4- 
. qerees a? ante afaareat wile? aca gaataged! waeafe*? sre [ fa at? ] eq 
arars4 ret raya: 6 =- 





2 From orignal stone. 
8 It is represented by a symbol. 4 Read PReueeacrarerall 
5 Read gia. 6 Read qifaseq. 
7 Read ameniaeratert: | ® Read fecouafriteqay:aara°. 
9 Metre : Anushtubh. 10 Read @ Seat. 
1] Read THrera. 12 Read ara. 
13 Read affassir? 14 Read “Faaxr’. 
15 Read emlaatyagety 16 Read zryeneay? 
17 Read Baz. 18 Read qarez. 
1° Read waate? 0 Read mrafaeiethya. 


21 Read array. 22 Read syezrf. 


28 Read arear. 24 Read THe 

25 Read waatare . ie TAT TT. 

27 Read &. ead $@T. 

29 Read wFeqrea. $ Read @m. ; 

$1 Read WMS aresed. 82 Read qytree 

83 Read Aaez. : = War: 

$5 : eg NTSAITSHI. 

37 i atl 8 Read qa: || 
ead aitfeent: ace a 

89 Read z:. vad ATs 

41 Read paaitaged. 42 Read wiasate. 

48 Read wafer. 44 Read arse. 


™ ~s 
KR ~ = ie] 
46 7 es 3 a6, 5 he 


45 Read wey: 
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ao. fa eqraarar [ Il * ] seat? | Bey Ser? aT cen SaeHHS”o Graal 
qegfrarea TL qzoq Heo! afe 2e tat areas 

QQ. faraaez Freant fe sre aert ga? drawarrarcay’” | a Rosa az 
frata as ia li * ia 

WR OT rey diane Rafe? fare Fae sag | sqeatatarant® | dergetarser 
[1 * ] vate: 

Ya. Biase FYE Aas wma (i*] svaadte ae ee (1) aft ae ag arag® 121 
aerarfte saat afra®’ SUT faaraz 

Ve. Sresa afta 1 Aaaneay’ s afagea foaahate Il tinfewrafea’? waar” siveradt 
aaa’? ara at— 

2% ai adearar aaa”? Saar (1 * ] Paar saad aereacaia’’ qrar” ar? sisat qo; 
qeqae ” aagafear © we siaifa® 


THE AJIVIKAS, A SECT OF BUDDHIST BHIKSHUS., 
BY K. B. PATHAK, B.A., HUBLI, 

THE Buddhist emperor Agoka and his grandson “Dasaratha dedicated certain cave-dwellings 
to the sect of the Ajivikas. Mr. V. A. Smith, in his Zarly History of India, p. 156, tells us that 
the members of this sect went about naked and were noted for ascetic practices of the most rigorous 
kind, In his opinion the Ajivikas had little or nothing in common with the Buddhists and 
were intimately connected with the Jainas. It will, therefore, be very interesting for Sanskrit 
scholars to know what a distinguished Digambara Jaina author, who lived at a time when 
Buddhism still prevailed in Southern India, has to say regarding this sect, 

The Jaina work entitled Achdrasdra, which is in verse, and its Kannada commentary which 
is in prose, were both composed by Viranandi on Monday the first of the bright half of Jyéshtha 
in the cyclic year Srimukha and Saka 1076, as we learn from the colophon :— 

Svasti sriman-M éghachaidractrater dya-dévara-sripida-prasdd-dsddit-dima-prabhdva-samasia- 
vidya-p: abhiva-sakala-dig-variti-§g srimad- iranaieli-siddhdiita-chakravarttigalu Saka varsha 1076 
Srimukha-ndma sainvacsara Jyéshta Sukla 1 Sémavirad avis lu tévu miadid Achédrasérakke Karnndtaka 
vrittiyasn madidapars \. 


47 Rad ez. 48 Read ger. 

49 Read w/ata® 50 ase oan? 

51 Read ara’. 52 Read say. 

53 Read. arhat. 54 Read fasqayr |} 
55 Read wijaagfat. 56 Read 93: 

87 Read sitnearqaltan: 68 Read “Faq: 

59 Read Gaff. 60 Read |Fareanra. 
61 Read aa. 82 Read fay. 


63 Metre : Arya; bat mark violation of metrical rulesin the latter portion as well as of 
Prakrit rales. 
64 Metre: Ary. Here also rules of metre and Prakrit are violated. 
* When rendered in Sanskrit, both Arvas would read as follows :-— 
FST ue Reauzaia fa aT Gre sree | 
ATTA HATHA faatagearrta i 


THANK ST FTE: | 

MAAS Fe Tan: ER AT Tea? |! 
86 Read “wrerer? 87 Read afar | *s Read qfzar. 
5° Read Csyq? | 7 Read aeeadt . 2 Read EAT. 
7 Read waar. 7 Read mrad. ™ Read aqaae. 
73 Read =Hoqef, 78 Read acaet. 7? Read warar. 
78 Read war. 79 Read Cate 


© Read afgar:. - © Read Hara At awa, Il. 
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There are numerous references to Buddhism in the Achérasdra. This clearly shows that in 
the Kanarese country there were numerous followers of Buddha in Saka 1076. We read :-— 
ARATUAMATTAATAT AT ST | 
HSRTTTTIT( Cat Javiezaear || 
Achdraséra III, 46. 
ara Fearcarstr arraterarac | 
SaUNsaeseas ca: farranzarar [I 
dAchdraséra III, 59. 

The most interesting fact preserved for us by Viranandi is that in his time there was a very 
influential sect of Buddhist mendicants called Ajivakas, who subsisted on kdiingi, and whose 
intensely severe austerities called forth the admiration of their Jaina contemporaries. Though 
wanting, as Buddhists, in righteousness as defined in the Jaina scriptures and thus incapable of 
attaining nirvdna in the Jaina sense, the Ajivakas were nevertheless considered by the author of the 
Achdrasdra so great as to be able to reach the heaven called Sahasrdra-kalpa in Jaina cosmo- 
graphy. Viranandi says ae 

qitare aes Mears | 
, arstiva: aganacata wiisea: {I 
Achdraséra., XI, 127. 
Commentary, 

Parivrét | parierdjakan\ Brahmakalp-diatanh | Brahmakalpan-taran | aty-ugrdchdra-vén api | 
bettitt appa negarticyan ullan ddodaiir\ Ajtrakakt Bauddha-bhédam appa kénji Bhikshu | Sahasra; a- 
kalp-dishiain | sahasrdra-kalzan-barah | darsan-Ajjhitah | samyakivam illadan | yéti| pékuna\t 1 

Translation. 

An ascetic, though practising very severe austerities goes up to the heaven called Brahma- 
kalpa. An Ajtvaka, a Bhikshu of a Buddhist sect, subsisting upon haij7, goes up to the heaven 
called Sahasrira-kalpa [in Jaina cosmography]. 

There are two paper manuscripts of the Achdéraséra. One belongs to the Lakshmiséna-Matha 
at Kolhapur and is dated Saka 1692; and the other is the property of the Jaina community of 
Sirol in the Kolhipur State, and was copied by a famous Jaina nun named Anantamati in Saka 
1666. Both manuscripts are written in Old Kanarese characters. The form Ajivaka occurs in 
both, The correct form should be Ajtvika, a believer in the non-existence of the soul, from a-jiva, 
of sqrfaar and aia, Panini IV, 460. Anantamati’s manuscript reads kdj7 for kaiji, Baudda, 
for Bauddha and pokkum for péku. The reading k&iji is supported by the authority of Madhava- 
chandra, who in his comments on the 545th Gazhd of the TrilAka-s@ra, says :-— 

aniseerimacar waiieireiseari starrer AeHETTAG TST La aa Tat | Hifsra- 
aaa asian sesame ala | aT aa TTT | 

The Mdéghanandi-srivakdchdra, which belongs to the middle of the 13th century speaks 
of the Buddhists as meat-eaters who defended their practice by saying that what is dropped in a 
plate is holy and sanctioned by the Sairas :— 

Pétré patitaih pavitran siir-dhiam id ehdu Baudd(ddh)ar adagam téhbaru, 

Mégh., Chap. VI, Siro] MS., p. 714b. 

As regards the Ajivakas, we are told that they will be born as inferior gods in the heaven 


d Achyuta-kalpa. - 
called Achyuta-kalpa Mégh,, Chap. II, Sirol MS., p. 669. 


The Mdghanandi-irdvakdchdra is frequently quoted by Padmaprabha-traividya, who may 
therefore be assigned to the end of the 13th century. In the last chapter of his Vaisatiprardpani, 
Padmaprabha thus explains the first part of the Gédthd in the Triléka-sdra, referred to above :— 

aqrar a qite arar werefa stows Terela STSvAT | 


ry * . 8 a 
eo * © @ we oe e“rw ese ee ew es ee HF ee HF eo # @ . > «© * «© eos, * 8 


Ajivd t ambila-kilan umbaru | Achyuta-pad-otis | Achyuta-kalpa-paryyaita [vt] puttuvaru. 
The Ajivas, eaters of kémkjt food, will be born in the Achyuta-kalpa. 
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The conclusion, that we can safely draw from the passages cited above, is that the Ajivakas 
were well-known to the Jaina authors of the later Chilukya and Yadava periods as a sect of 
Buddhist Bhikshus who lived solely or chiefly on héiiji. 

[All references to Ajivakas have been culled together in my paper on this sect (Jour. Bomb, 
As. Soc., Vol. XXI,pp. 403-5), The Jainas have no doubt called them to be a sect of the Buddhist 
Bhikshus, as Professor Pathak has conclusively shown us. But the Buddhists also appear in their 
turn to bave shown them to be Nirgranthas, for the latter have actually been once called Ajivakas in 
the Divydvaddna (Cowel and Neil, p. 427). The truth of the matter is that they were neither 
Buddhists nor Jainas even in much later times, but formed a distinct sect ; and consequently Pro- 
fessor Hultasch is not correct in taking Ajivakas mentioned in some of the South Indian Inscriptions 
to be Jainas (Vol. I, pp. 88, 89, 92 and 108).—D.R.B.] 
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BHAMAHA AND DANDI. 
BY RB. NARASIMHACHAR, M. A., M.R.A.S., BANGALORE. 


Ir may not be generally known that I was the first to give publicity to the discovery of 
Bhimaba’s work on Rhetoric known as Kdvydlankéra., In the introduction to my edition of 
Nagavarma’s Kévydvalékanam, a Kannada work on poetics composed by a Jaina author in the 
middle of the 1Zth century, which was published in 1903, I wrote as follows! :— 

‘¢ We shall next proceed to consider the Sanskrit writers on poetics whom Nagavarma took as’ 
his authorities in writing the Kdvydvaltkanam. In verse 961 he supplies us with the important 
information that in writing his work he followed in the footsteps of Vamana, Rudrata, BhAmaha 
and Dandi. . . . 6... . . Next to him [Bharata] in point of time comes Bhamaha, 
whose priority to Dandiis proved by the latter criticising his views in the first chapter of the 
Kédvyddarsa. Heis one of the greatest authorities on poetics, his views being quoted by almost 
all the subsequent writers of note on the subject, His work has not, however, been hitherto 
discovered, thoagh Sauskrit scholars have made every effort to trace outa copy of it. In fact, 
Dr, Bihler believed that the work was lost, and other orieatalists have also been under the same 
impression. In these circumstances, it will no doubt be welcome news to students of Sanskrit 
literature that Professor Rangacharya, M. A., of the Madras Presidency College, has had the good 
fortune to come upon a manuscript of this valuable and long-sought-for work. At my request he 
was so kind as to lend me the manuscript for afew days, and I take this opportunity to thank 
bim heartily for his kindness and courtesy. The manuscript contains some mistakes and there are 
a.s0 afew gaps here and there. In the opening verse the author calls the work Kdvydlankdra. 
It is a short treatise consisting of about four hundred verses, mostly in the Anushtubh metre, and. 
is divided into six parichchhédas or chapters, the subjects treated of being—kinds of composition. 
and their peculiarities, rhetorical ornaments, faults in composition, and some points in logic and 
grammar, a knowledge of which is indispensable for correct composition. The only information 
that the work gives about the author is that he was the son of Rakrila-Gémin. According to 
Dr. Buhler, he was a Kashmirian. The work bears no date, but the author probably belongs to 
the early part cf the 6th century.” 

Since the above was written, several scholars have given expression to their views about 
eee and his work. Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar? has mentioned some points which, he thinks, 
‘clearly establish his contention that Bhamaha should be placed after Dandin.” Messrs, Kane? and 
Pathak* have expressed the opinion that Mr. M. T. N arasimhiengar has conclusively proved that 
a ee a eta ee eee eee 


1 ; 
Ze 21, 2 Jour. R. As. Soc., 1905, p. 585 ff. 
% [bid, 1908, p. 545, 4 Jour. Bomb. As. Soo., xxiii, p. 19. 
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Bha naka is later than Danii. Ga the contrary, Mr. K. P. Trivedi,® Professor Ringecharya’ and 
Pandit Anartacharya’ hold the same view as myself with regard to the priority of Bhamaha to 
Dandi. Thes: scaolars have anticipated me in mentioning several points wl.ich, I also thought, 
tended to prove that Bhinitha was anterior to Danli. Without entering into a: By acne, of 
tha arguments advanced fur and against by the scholars in the works reerred to, I shall content 
myself at present with giving the opinion of one of the oll commentators on Dantin's Kdoyddardu 
with regard to the question atissue. In hiseltion of Kdvydluriz, Professor Rangacharya has 
given two co nmentaries on the work, one aiony mous and the other by an anthor of the name of 
Tarunavachaspati, Tnough the latter does not furnish any clue to his period, still there can be 
no doubt that his commentary is at least several huadred years old. His opinion, as embodying 
the tradition prevailing at his time, ought to carry considerable weight. His commentary un 

¥, 29, II. 235 and 1V. 4 of Ad@vyddarga runs thus:— 

(a) ReaetTagrararesitearsa: | 
WUT HIAAT UT AH Hier err: || 1. 29 

HST HEMET NATTA sat ALA AATT aT TH || MINAS TT 
ary frase: || Careagrrs WAAHIRAT BATU F, fReT ATaeges arqrcila cearz— 


arate (I 





(6) eT s yaaa @ TTIATITTT | 
ACHAT 8 a ait aaa azar il Il. 235 
Ra warhersy TeeH— Fas Qa at F WHE RAM Fat! — grata ATaeraa—sTaee It 
(c) sfawreagerasntdist 4 Sera | 
Prac: a vararaararaiea Paz naa |} IV. 4, 

THTATACH T AHA, AAA HA WaAreeatawals FT cara; a Aa, se—APAR Il 

We thus learn that Tarunavachaspati was clearly of opinion that Bhamaha preceded Dandi. 

I would add here a word abont the Nyisakdra alluded to and criticised by Bhamaha, 
Professor Pathak® thinks that the Nydsakdra referred to by Bhamaha is no other than Jinéndra- 
buddhi, the anthor of the Kinkdoivaranapaitchikd, aud concludes that Bhamaha lived after 
Jinéndrabuddhi about the middle of the 8th century. Butin the quotation that he gives from 
Jinéndrabuddhi’s work there is no reference at all to the word Vitirahanté to which Bhamahba takes 
exception ( agar amqiiea: ). There is enough evidence to show that there were other early 
Nydsikéras besides Prabhachandra, the author of the Sdbzt@yana-nydsa, and Jinéndrabuddhi. In 
the very Mysore inscription quoted by the Professor on page 21, we are told that Pajyapdda wrote 
a Nydsa on Panini—onraraeg WAFavA Psrsart satayers a TEaAT. This statement is borne 
out by Vr ttavili:a, a Kannada author of the middle of the 12th century, who says that Pijyapida 
wrote a ¢ikd or gloss on Panini—Péainiya'ske tikam baredan Pijyapd la-vratindram, The period 
assigned to Pijyapada by Mr. Rice is the close of the 5th century. There is nothing improbable 
in supposing that he might be the Nydsatdra referred to by Bhimaha. Unfortunately, a copy 
of this Nydsa has not yet been met with, Further, a Nyasa is alluded to by Banain his Harsha 
charita.2 As Bana flourished in the early part of the 7th century, the Wydsa referred to by him 
could not be Jinéndrabuddhi's, if the date assigned to the latter by Professor Pathak, namely, 
a. D. 700, is to be accepted. It will thus be seen that Professor Pathak’s argument for placing 
Bhamaha in the middle of the 8th century is not quite conclusive. 

In this connection I would also say a word or two about Dandin’s time. Most scholars are 
agreed that Dandi Hourished in the 6th century. In commenting on 

ANT ATAAAT arearargarareyeay [I 

stta Ma seaAerear TI: |] ITT. 114, 
the well-known instance of prahélikd or enigma in Dandin? s work, Tarunavachaspati explains it as 
meaning Kinchit ruled over by the Pallava kings.0 As we know from inscriptions that the 


5 Introduction to Prataparudra-yassbhishanam, p. 32 ff. 6 Introduction to Kdvyddarsa, p. 6. 
t Issues of the Brahmavadin, for 1911. 3 Jour. Bomb. As. Soa., Vol. xxiii, p. 18 #. 9 Ibid. p. 94. 


10 grattaaar year ara fafaraa: bes stat Feeterct: | l 
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Pallavas were the paramount rulers of Southern Eudia up to the middle of the 8th century, 
there is nothing improbable or fanciful in the explanation given by Taranavachaspatt. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that Dandi flourished during the period of the Pallava supremacy. 
The next pvint that has to be determined is, in which Pallava king’s reign did Dandi probably 
flourish 27 I venture to think that Dandi has vouchsafed to us a clue to the solution of this 
question. In II. 279 of Kédvyddursa he mentions a Saiva king of the name of Rijavarma who, 
judging from the way in which he is introduced, must have been a contemporary of the author. 
Among the Pallava kings of Kanchi, Narasimhavarma II had another name Rajasimhavarma,!! 
He is represented as a devout Saiva and as a builder of several Siva temples. His period is the 
last quarter of the 7th century. I would identify the Rijavarma of Danci with this Pallava king, 
Rijasimhavarma. Professor Rangacharya alo mentions, in relation to I. 5 of Kévyédarsa, a 
tradition which says that the work was composed by Danci for giving lessons in rhetoric to a 
royal prince at Kanchi. This prince was probubly Raijasihhavarma’s son, If the above identi- 
fication is correct, Dandin’s period would be the last quarter of the 7th century instead of the 
usually accepted 6th century. 


OCONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III, 


BY H, A. BOSE, 1.0.8. 


(Continued from p. 44.) 


Mawas: the fifteenth of a month on which the people feed the Brahmans in honour of their 
ancestors, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 148. 

Mogh: rain, used generally by Gaddis who distinguish steady drizzle or fine rain as jharri 
or saggét and light passing showers as burak. 

Meh, mehi: the female of the kart, g. v. 


Mehira, mhenhara ; a place where buffaloes are tied up in the jangle sometimes applied to 
the grazing ground. 


Mehrai; a headman’s circle: Mahlog. 

Mehyara : a shed for buffaloes. Kangra S.R., p. 44. 

Mel punndé: to make friends, 

Mola: a sort of cursing committee. Sirsi S. R., 1879-88, p. 175. 


Mep: an earthen vessel used in measuring grain on a threshing floor. Hoshiarpur S. R., 
p. 99, 


Mér : floor of the ground floor, 


Merati: a variety of sugarcane having a thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves. Cf. merths. 
Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 180. 


Merthi; a variety of sugarcane having a thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves. Cf, merat# : 
Karnal Ss. R., 1872-80, pe 180, 


Mez: a flat heavy piece.of wood with which land is gone over, Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-83, 
p. 69, 


Miara, m&i: a big field roller,the sohiga of the plains, 
Middhné: to trample, crush. 


Minjhun : me, tome: In Kulu mome, to me; monna, from me. 


11 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, i, Part ii, p 330, 
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Minna: a ceremony at weddings, performed by the bride or bridegroom’s mother; she takes a 
5-wicked lamp made of flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, waves 
it up and down his body from head to foot, Cf. drata, Karn4l S. R., 1872-80, p, 129. 

Minsna: to give toa Brahman. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 122. 

Missa: snout, Chamilia Gazetteer, p. 138. 

Misri: a large mango fruit, sweet as sugar (misr7), Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15, , 

Mith&una: a place where clay is dug— see golend. 

Mitn’ utarn4: to give an oracle. Jubbal. 

Moda: the proluce of cultivation of the preceding year. Mahlog. 

M312: a shaven mendizant. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Modi: aweighman. Cf.éolah. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 81. 

Moh: a fish (netopterus kapirat), Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Mohand: the head of acanal. Karnal 8. R., 1872-89, p. 170. 

Mohita chAhi: an unirrigated land capable of being watered by a well, Ludhiana S, R., 
1878-83, p. 95. é 

Mohr2: a man who pulls out the canes on the other side and passes them back. Hoshiarpur, 
S. R., p. 82. 

Mohri: a tree, a kind of oak : found between 5,000 and 8,000 feet above sea-level. Chamba, 

Mohti: a fish, found after the rains, It runs up after the heavy floods in the rain, and 
grows toa large size. Very commonly found 5 lbs, in weight. It has a curious habit of rising 
constantly tothe surface of the water, and turning over, sbowing its very broad silvery side. 
Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83 p. 17. 

Mok: the freight for carrying grain from one place to other by boats. Sirsa S. R., 
1879-83, p. 190. é 

Mokh: a cattle disease. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 134. 

Mol: a long pestle for pounding rice in the okal or wooden mortar, Kangra Gloss. 

Mona: the block of the plough, Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 99. 

Mona: a light country plough, fairly well adapted to the light soils of the district. 
Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 72. 

Mon4ia: the system of leaving the roots of the cane in ground where fresh alluvial 
deposits can be depended on, and so produce two or three and sometimes more years in succesgicn, 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 81. 

Mongate: a large mital plate. Sirmir, 

Monkhar : foot and mouth disease. Cf. morkhur, rora and chdpla. Ludhiana S R., 1878. 
83, p. 134. 

Mor or sira: a wedding cap. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 166. 

Mori: window. Sirmir. 

Mori: a stake of karil wood. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 312, 

Mori-gad: astake-planter. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 312. 

Morkhur: foot and mouth disease. Cf. monkhar, rora and chZpla. Ludhians S, R,, 1878 
83, p. 134. 

Moti: the same as the mazra land, but with a larger proportion of clay; it gives wonderful 
crops with good rain, but is liable to fail in dry years. Itis, in fact, much the same as the roh¢ 
land. Cl. rara and pathiali, Hoshiarpur S. B., p. 70. 

Mows: Basia longifolia. Kangra S. R., p. 21. 

Mral, marelan: a tree (lycium europeum). Robtak. (CE. maril, P, Dy., p. 726). 
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Mual: abuse. Kingra Gloss. 

Much; (1) a curved heavy piece of wood, like the mahi, but used only on muddy lands, 
(2) a mode of culture, see lungd, Kangra S. Q., pp. 26 and 29. 

Muchehhna: to obtain money from, unfairly or dishonestly, to swindle, extort money. 

Muddha: s. m, a spindle full of spun cotton. 

Madi: a kola to which there were hereditary claimants. Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), pp. 82-88. 

Madphal: a weed which infests rice-fields. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 16. 

Mudhkhera : a cess—a fee of Rs. 5, paid at each daughter’s wedding. Of, thanapatt7.. 
Ferozepore 8. R., 1889-91, p. 10. 

Mudyari: a tenant who pays a fixed share, muda of grain as rent, whatever portion may 
be agreed on. Muda is also applied to the money payment by a tenant when the rent is paid in 
cagh, Churah, 

Muger:; aspecies of bamboo. Of, maghe, (a species of betel leaf). Kangra §. R., p, 20. 

Mulwéhr: the youngest son’s share in the inheritance, 7. ¢., the family house. Churéh 

Mind: the panydri plough. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Munda: shaven. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Munda: the sugarcane grown a second year from the old roots. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, 
p- LSI, 

Munde-vand : a rule of inheritance=pagrand. Kangra S. R., p. 98. 

Mundi: a beardless rel wheat with a slightly higher stalk and a larger gr 
common kind, Ludhiana §, R., 1878-83, p, 113. 

Mundla : a square kan (g. v.) = 222 square yards. 

Mandla : an awn of wheat, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 189, 

Mundri: a white beardless variety of wheat. Jullundur S. R., p. 125. Cf. hanka. 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 74. 

Mangon ki kanthi: a necklace of beads, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 157, 

Mungri: a fish (clarias magur). Cf.mangari. Karnal §, R,, p. 8. 

Munt: fem. munat = Jékat. 

Mur: adv. again. 

Murda sho : a class of mulléhs, ash corpse. Jullurdur S, R., p. 68. 

Musnaé, mohna: to steal. Kingra Gloss. 

Mathi: a man who follows the plough in the furrows. 
yp. 169, 

Muthpura: a grass. Karnal S. R., p. 13. 

Wabia : the famine, 1833 (sambat 1890). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 19. 

Wabai: the Spiti name for the wild sheep; in books commonly called déurrel, 

Wachir: a break or rush of water from one field to another. Kangra Gloss, 

Wachor : water which escapes out of one field into a lower one. Kangra Gloss. 

Wad : marsh and cultivated with rice; see johar. 

Nadai, nidai: weeding. Kangra Gloss, 
Nadava: a weeder. Kangra Glogs. 
Wadd: marshy land. Kangra Gloss. 
‘Waddilu : woodcock—see jaldkri, 


Wag: a general name for panyiiri and patha, Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 162, 


Nagdi: the placing of an offering with alighted lamp on it on some moonlit night while 


the moon is stil] on the wax at a place where-four roads meet. Cf, langrt. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, 
p. 146, 


ain than the 


Cf. burr’, Karnal 9. R., 1872-80, 


Kangra Gloss 
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Wagran: prickly pear. Rohtak. 

Wagphan: atree (Opuntia dillenti). Karnai S. R., p. 9. 

Nag-phani: Cactus indicus. Gurgaon S, R., 1872-83, p. 14. 

Wagta: the biack-backed goose. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83, p. 14, 

Wahiné: torun. Bauria argot. Ex. ddala natidta jae: the builoek is runnicg, 

Neharwa: guinea-worm. Sirsa S R., 1879-83, p. 151. : 

Nain: achisel. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Wakardada: the great-great-grandiather, Ludhiana 8. R., 1878 83, p. 305. 

Nekhar; theft. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Nakkjind hon&: to be worried, distressed. 

Wakorh : a vent or passage for water from a fiell. Kiéingra Gloss, 

Wal: a thinner variety of bamboo. Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 16. 

Wal: a bamboo stem or pole. K-ngra Gloss, 

W4l or nagalthi=lathi: g.v. Sirmir ¢e/s-Girt. 

Nal: a species of bamboo, found in uplanl yillages: its cylinder contains hanslochan, 
Kangra 8 R., p. 20. 

Wala: a sacred coloured string, which the father of the bridezroom sends to the bride’s house 
with other things for tying her hairup, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 130. 

Namedar: the officer on a kold who manages the cultivation. Kangra S, R, (Lyall), p. 38. 

Nanotar: husband's sister’s son. Kangra Gloss, 

Nar: a thong for the cart, Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 163. 

Nara : a silver tassel on the petticoat over the right hip. Karnal 8. R., 1672 80, p. 125. 

Nara: drundodonaz. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 17. 


Warel: the mand! pheasant : see nilgir. 
Wari dandi: lit, horned wheat; a bearded wheat having whitish ears from three to four 


inches long ; its grain also is white, thick and soft. Sirsa S. R,, 1879-88, p. 285. 

Warka: anox-whip. Karnal 8. K., p. 116. 

Narmot: a good loamy soil. Gurgacn 8. R., 1872-83, p. 6. 

Narsal: Arundo karka. Gurgaon §. R., 1872-93, p. 14. 

Wasna: torun away. Bauria argof. 

Wasonch: unmixed, pure (of oil or other things). Kangra Gloss, 

Nat: a jewel (7a nose-ring). Karnal 8. R.,, p. 82. 

Naun: a bath or made reservoir, a spring. Kangra Gloss. 

Waunda: the subscriptions towards the expenses of a wedding. Sirsa, 8. R., 1879-88, p. 1. 

Waulai: weeding. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 171, 

Nauri: jackal. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Nauria, thief; see lori. 

Wehaln4: to wait for. Kangra Gloss. 

Weota : a custom by which all the branches of a family contribute towards the expenses of a 
marriage in any of its component households. Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, p, 186. 

Wesari: the flower of the sugarcane. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 181. 

Netal: barley tax; an unassigned grain assessment: Spiti, Kangra 8. R., p. 114. 

Nowar (?) : a tree not bearing fruit. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 43. 

Wisi: the manured Jand near a village-site or in the neighbourhood of outlying houses or 


eattle pens. Cf. lahri, Hoshiarpur 8, B., p. 69. 
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Widai: the spring harvest. Kangra Gloss. 

Wiangna : to send on duty ; used of chaprdsis, begdris, kullis, etc. Kangra Gloss. 

Nidai ; weeding. 

Nighayr : used by shepherds to describe the grassy slopes on the high Himalayas ahove the 
line of forest, or a sheep-run in such a locality : = kowin, opposed to gdhr,q.v.: Kiingra Gloss, 

Nijh: sight. 

Nikar : adj. disdainful, unappreciative. 

Nikhornaé: to separate. 

Wil : the mandi pheasant : see nilgir. 

Nilgir : Lit, blue king; the mandl pheasant, also called nil only, or narel. Kangra Gloss. 

Wimbar : a tree (acacia leucophloea) syn. raunup (2 = mimbar and reru, P. Dy. p., 82t. 
Rohtak, 

Nimehak: a well curb, Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, p, 158. 

Niora : vegetables. Kangra Gloss. 

WNirna: breakfast (eaten at 6 a,m.); adv. without taking food. Keonthal. 

Witha: low. Kéngra Gloss. 

WNohari: a light early breakfast, Kangra Gloss, 

NowaAri: early breakfast, see under daridli. 

Nukunda: a good variety of rice. Kangra S. R., p. 26. 

Waolin : a system of cultivation, in which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during which it is repeatedly ploughed and rolled. Cf. sdnwen 
and airing Jullundur S. R., p. 118. 

Wuris: the fairies, a somewhat vaguely-deftned class of malevolent spirits, who attack 
women only; especially on moonlit nights, giving them a choking sensation in the throat and 
knocking them down. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 152. 

Warin: a system of cultivation, in which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during which it is repeatedly ploughed and rolled. Cf. 
sdnwin and nilin, Jullundur §S. R., p. 118. 

Wyaini: a basin into which the end of the higher channel is discharged. Karnal 8S, R., 1872- 
80, p. 171. 

Wyar: fodder. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Nyarw4la: the man who feeds the bnilocks. Cf. ba/di. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 168. 

Obra : cow-shed : the people keep their cattle in the lower storey of their houses, and live in 
the upper. Chamba. 

Obri : an inner room as opposed to. ovdn, g. v. 

Od: the vertical lanthorn wheel on which hangs the mdl. Of. bdr. Karnal 8. R., 1872+ 
80, p. 160. 

Odala: the bark of a creeper used as string to fasten on slate roofing, etc. Kangra Gloss. 

Odh : land in the shade of trees in which little or nothing grows. Kangra Gloss. 

Odhi: the feeding basket of a water-mill. Kangra Gloss. 

Oes : the mouth or opening into a duct from a kal (canal). Kangra S. R., p. 92. 

Ogal : a wooden bar used to barricade the door from inside: also used trans-Giri. 

Ogharna : to uncover, remove, a lid. Kangra Gloss. 

Ogli: a store-house on the ground floor with a stone floor and walls and without any door, 
grain is poured into it through a hole, called 4/2, in the roof. Sirmiar, 
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Ograkar : a collector of debts, revenue, etc. Kingra Gloss. 

OgwaAra : a small garden plot in front of a house, Kangra Gloss, 

Ohi: a kind of tree. Kangra 8, R, Barnes, § 286. 

Okal: a long pestle: see mel. 

Okhwa&l: a paved way: see chandt?, 

Olna: to mix (as rice and dé) before eating, Kainera Gloss, 

Onehrna: to overtura, pour out, Kangra Gloss. 

Ongala: the consideration paid to the owner of plough oxen lent en condition of payment of 
so much grain by the borrower out of the harvest. Kangra Gloss. 

Opahaii: a tenant farmer residing in the village, but not on the land he cultivates, Of. adheo 
and kirsdn. Kangra 8. R. Review, p. 8. and 44, 

Opat: the whole of anything, often applied to the gross produce of 2 field. Kangra Gloss. 

Opra: the tenant-farmer residing in another village. Cf. halchdk, bhatri and diéidharchdr 
opdhu. Kangra §. R. Review, p. 8. (? oprd, opdhu Lyall p. 45). 

Opraéhna: up, above. Kangra Gloss. 

Oprerna: to wave over the head; at marriages, or when a man comes home after a long 
absence, his relations do this with pice which they give to a amin, or in the case of a sick man, 
with bread which they throw to dogs, eéc. Kangra Gloss. 

Opri: to be attributed to the influence of a malevolent deity. Cf. japet. Karnal S. R., 
1872-80, p. 146. 

Or, ur: (1) a young rice plant grown in a nursery: (2) a system of transplanting young 
plants, Kangra 8. R., p. 26. 

Ora, ori: (1) mustard: (2) see also under or? (2), Kingra S. R., p. 24, 

Ori: (1) a nursery of rice before it is planted out: (2) a shed fer sheep and goats. Kangra 
S. R., p. 44: the real orfs are small huts with a yard in front, built by zaminddrs for Gaddis to put 
up in winter for the sake of manure. An ora is a small place built of few stones in the Dhirs in 
which the young lambs or kids are kept. Kangra Gloss. 

Orli: a fish trap of basket-work set in a passage ina dam, Kangra Gloss. 

Orna: a drill. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 169. 

Orna: awrap. Karnal §. R., 1872-80 p. 124. 

Orra : the putting of the grain to be offered to the malignant deity by the head of the 
sufferer during the night and offering it next day. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 146. 

Oru, suru: the receipt which the zaminddrs used to get from a kérddr for revenue. 

Osra: arota. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Osra: rotation. Karnal, 8. R., p. 114. 

Ota: dim. of #; a small screw or partly wall, Ambala. 

Otar: unirrigated, Kangra Gloss. 

Othla: high. Kangra Gloss. 

OvAn: an outer room, the door of which leads outside. 

Pabhan: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and rice). 
The principal rice-growing land. Cf. chagar and chhamb. Hoshiarpur S. R., p, 70. 

Pabta : a fish (callichrous Aimaculatus). Karnal 8. B.,, p. 8. 

Pachheli : a bracelet. Of, chhan, bdngnt, and chura, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 125. 

Pachnaé: to gash. Karnal, 8. R., P. 10. 

Pachotri. 5 thimts per topa; acess taken from a tenant by the proprietor in some parts 
of Palam. Kangra Gloss, 

Padam ; a variety of cobra snake, Jullundur §. R,, p. 12. 


Opp. to obri, Kangra Gloss. 
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Pagri-bach: apoll-tax: Hissar S. R., p. 1). 

Pagvand: a rale of inheritance, whereby all the legitimate sons of one father get equal shares 
without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or mother. Cf. munde-vand. Kangra 
S. B., p. 98. 

Pahal: the ceremony of initiation performed by Bishnots. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 1388, 

Pahra : a responsible man at the head of a channel. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 406. 

Paili: s. f., a cultivated field, 

Paind : the bottom of a field, as opposed to the ‘und where the water enters. Kangra Gloss, 

Painh: the grey pelican. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83, p. 15, 

Paintalis pachwanja: rent paid in kind; the proprietor taking 45 and the tenants 55 
maunds in the 100. Hoshiarpur 8. R.,, p. 60. 

Pair: the threshing floor, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Pajri ; a place made of wooden planks on which idols are placed in a row opposite to 
the singhdsan which is of metal: also called pird or pert. 

Pakhala: strange, ignorant of the country. Kangra Gloss. 

Pakka pir: the hole in which the cylinder of the well is to be sunk, dug in stiff soil. 
Jullundar §. R., p. 100. 

Pakkha: a waterproof screen put over carts to protect their contents from rain, Sirsa 8. B., 
1879-83, p. 15. 

Pakru: ‘a bird. Of. panche. 

Pal: a piece of coarse cloth placed over a reed mat to refine coarse sugar. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 83. 

Pal, peru: a large wicker bamboo receptacle for grain, cask-shaped. 

Fala: fodder of the ghar. 

Pala: the broken leaves of the jZarder¢ tree, which forma very valuable fodder. Karndl. 
S.R., p. 12. 

Palana: the string round the spindle of a spinning wheel. 

Paleo : a first watering, Rohtak, 

Paleo: the irrigation of the land for ploughing, or sowing, or both, when there has been no 
rain, Karna] 8, R., 1872-80, p. 170. 

Pallew4la: a wealthy person, a man of means. 

Palna: acradle. Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 164. 

Palsara ; a man appointed bya rd@jd to the charge of the whole administration of a hothi. 
Kangra 8. R., p. 80. 

Palt&: a metal spatula for turning bread, Cl, koncha and khurchna. Karnal 8. R., 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Palwa: agrass (Andropogon annulatum). Karnal 8. R., p. 13, 

Palwa: a fish (cullichrous egerionit), Karnal 8. B., p. 8, 

Panapalat: periodical exchange of holdings. Gurgaon 8, R, 1872-83, p. 86, 
Panchak: an inauspicious day of a month. Karnal S. R,, 1872-80, p. 137, 
Panchi: a bird; pakru is alsocommon. Kangra Gloss, 

Panchotra: see karda, 

Panchpaya: a large mango fruit, said to weigh five quarters of a kacha ser, equal to one 
powad avoirdupois, Hoshiarpur 8, R,, p, 15. 


Pand; matting of bamboo or date leaves. Kangra Gloss. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 
THE PLANETARY ICONOGRAPHY OF THE | maticians, enchanters, soothsayers and persons 
SIPASIANS, ACCORDING TO of that description lived in the vivinity of this 
THE DABISTAN. temple, where these sciences were taught, and 


Tat curious work—the Dabistin or ‘ School of | their maintenance allowed them: they first paid 
Manners '—was translated into Gujaratiand pub- | adoration in the temple and afterwards waited 
lished at Bombay in 1815 under the imprimatur lon the king. All persons ranked among the 
of Mulia Firtz, the notable Parsi scholar of that | s ervants of the regent Kaivin were presented to 
time. In the first section (najar) seven copper- ! the king through the medium of the chiefs and 
plate figures are inserted in spaces left for them | officers of this temple, who were always selected 
in the type. These are the regents of the | from the greatest families in Iran. The words 
Planets, among the SipAsians, asectof Iranians, | Shah and Timsar are appeEaHonS of honour, 
the author says. As Shea and Troyer’s trans- , signifying dignity, just as Sri in Hindi, and 
tation? is not very well known, the following ; Huzratin Arabic. 
extract, describing these figures, may interest “The image of the regent Hormuzd (Bhrihas- 
some readers:—J. BURcEss. pati) was of an earthy colour, in the shape of a 
“Tt is stated in the Akharistin that the Sip- | man, with a vulture’s* face; on his head a 
Asi4n tenets were, that the stars and the heavens ; crown, on which were the faces of a cock and 
are the shadows of the incorporeal effulgences; | adragon; in the right hand a crown or turban; 
on this account they erected the temples ofthe | m the left a crystal [bottle or] ewer. The 
seven planeis, and had talismans formed of | ministers of this temple were of a terrene hue, 
metal or stone, suitable to each star; all which | dressed in yellow and white ; they wore rings of 
talismans were placed in their proper abode, | silver and signets of cornelian; the inrense con- 
under asuitable aspect: they also set apart aj sisted of laurel-berries and such Lhe; the 
portion of time for their worship and handed viands prepared by them were sweet. Learned 
down the mode of serving them. When they | men, judges, imaus, eminent vazirs, distinguish- 
performed the rites of these holy statues, they | ed men, nobles, magistrates and scriLes dwelt 
burned before them the suitable incense at the ; in the street attached to this temple, where they 
o ppointed season, and held their power in high devoted themselves to their peculiar pursuits, 
veneration, Their temples were called Paika- | but principally giving themselves up to the 
ristan, or ‘image temples’, and Shidistan ‘the science of theology. 
abodes of the forms of the luminous bodies.’ “The temple of the regent Bahram 3 (Mangal) 
and his image were of redstone : he was represent- 
ed in a human form,* wearing on his head a red 
crown : his right hand was of the same colour and 
head; his body like a man’s, with a hog’s tail, | hanging down; his left, yellow and raised up ; in 
and a crown on his head; in the right hand a | the right was a blood-stained sword, and an iron 
sieve; in the left a serpent. His temple was | verge in the left, The ministers of this temple 
also of black stone, and his officiating ministers | were dressed in red garmenis; his attendants 
were negroes, Abyssinians and persons of black | were Turks with rings of copper on their hands; 
complexions: they wore blue garments, and on | the fumigations made before him consisted of 
their fingers rings of iron: they offered up | sandarach and such hke;the viands used here 
storax and such like perfumes, and generally | were bitter. ' Princes, champions, soldiers, mili- 
dressed and offered up pungent viands; they | tary men, and Turks dwelt in his street. Per- 
administered myrobalans also similar gums | sons of this description, through the agency of 
and drugs. Villagers and husbandmen who had | the directors of the temple, were admitted to 
left abodes, nobles, doctors, anchorites, mathe- | the king’s presence. The bestowers of charity 
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‘It is stated in the Akharistdn, that the image 
of the regent Kaivan (Sani) was cut out of 
black stone, in a human shape, with an ape-like 


1 Three volumes, Paris, 1843. Inthe following extract, I have substituted, in most cases, the vernacular 


names of the planets for the Huropean.—J. B. 
2 Kerges, a bird feeding on carcasses, and living a hundred years. 
3 Bahram is also called Manishram, ‘ The drawing shows a short beard and moustaches, 
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dwelt in the vicinity of this temple; capital 
punishments were here inflicted, and the prison 
for criminals was also in that street. 

“The image of the world-enlightening solar 
regent was the largest of the idols; his dome 
was built of gold plated bricks; the interior 
inlaid with rubies, diamonds, cornelian and such 
like. The image of the Great Light [Aftab] 
was formed of burnished gold, in the likeness 
of a man with two heads, on each of which was 
a precious crown set with rubies ;and in each 
diadem were seven sdrin or peaks. He was 
seated on a powerful steed; his face resembling 
that of a man, but he had a dragon’s tail; ° 
in the right hand a rod of gold, a collar of 
diamonds around his neck, The ministers of 
this temple were dressed in yellow robes of gold 
tissue, anda girdle set with ‘rubies, diamonds, 
and other solar stones; the fumigations consisted 
of sandal-wood and such like: they generally 
served up acid viands. In his quarter were the 
families of kings and emperors, chiefs, men of 
might, nobles, chieftains, governors, rulers of 
countries, and men of science: visitors of this 
description were introduced to the king by the 
chiefs of the temple. 

“The exterior of N&hid’s* (Sukra’s) temple 
was of white marble and the interior of crystal, 
the form of the idol was that of ared man, 
wearing a seven-peaked crown on the head: in 
the right hand a flask of oil, and in the left a 
comb: before him was burnt saffron and such like; 
his ministers were clad in fine white robes, and 
wore pearl-studded crowns, and diamond rings 
on their fingers. Men were not permitted to 
enter this temple at night. Matrons and their 
daughters performed the necessary offices and 
service, except on the night of the king’s going 
there, as then no females approached, but mea 
only had access to it. Here the ministering 
attendants served up rich viands. Ladies of the 
highest rank, practising austerities, worshippers 
of God, belonging tothe place or who came from 
a distance, goldsmiths, painters, and musicians 
dwelt around this temple, through the chiefs 
and directors of which they were presented to 
the king: but the women and ladies of rank were 
introduced to the queen by the female direc- 
tresses of the temple. 


“The dome and image of the regent Tir? 
(Budha) was of blue stone; his body that of a, 
fish, with a boar’s face: the right arm black, 
the other white: on his head a crown: he hada 
tail like that of a fish ; in his right hand a pen, 
and in the left an inkhorn. The substances 
burnt in this temple were gum mastic and the 
like. His ministers were clad in blue, wearing 
on their fingers rings of gold. At their feasts 
they served up acidulous viands, Vaztrs, phi- 
losophers, astrologers, physicians, farriers, ac- 
countants, revenue-collectors, ministers, secre- 
taries, merchants, architects, tailors, fine writers 
and such like, were stationed there, and through 
the agency of the directors of the temple, had 
access to the king: the knowledge requisite for 
such sciences and pursuits was also communicat- 
ed there. 


“The temple of the regent Mah (Chandramas} 
was of a green stone; his image that of a man 
seated on a white ox; on his head a diadem in 
the front of which were three peaks: on the 
hands were bracelets, and a collar round the 
neck, In his right hand an amulet of rubies, 
and in the left a branch of sweet basil: his 
noinisters were clad in green and white, and wore 
rings of silver. The substances burnt before 
this image were gum arabic and such like drugs. 
His attendants served up salted viands. Spies, 
ambassadors, couriers, news-reporters, voyagers, 
and the generality of travellers and such like 
persons resided in hisstreet, and were presented 
to the king through the directors of the temple. 
Besides the peculiar ministers and attendants, 
there were attached to each temple several royal 
commissioners and officers, engaged in the execu- 
tion of the king’s orders; and in such matters as 
were connected with the image of that temple. 
Inthe Khuristar or “ refectory ” of each temple, 
the board was spread the whole day with vari- 
ous kinds of viands and beverages always ready. 
No one was repulsed, so that whoever chose 
partook of them. In like manner, in the quar- 
ter adjacent to each temple, was an hospiial, 
where the sick under the idol’s protection were 
attended by the physician of that hospital. 
Thus there were also places provided for travel- 
lers, who on their arrival in the city, repaired 
to the quarter appropriated to the temple to 
which they belonged.” ° 

The Sipdsians are represented as an early 
Persian sect, styled also Yazadiin, Abddidn, 
Hushiaa, Anushkan, Azarhéshangian and Azarian. 
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5 The figure represents Sirya, Pers. Aftab, with two tails, and his foot like a claw; the horse hastheusval tail, 


6 Nabid appears also under the name of Ferehengtrams 
*Shea and Troyer’s translation, Vol. i, pp. 36241. 


t Tir, also Temirim, Pors, ‘Utarid. 
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THE CASTES IN INDIA. 
BY E, SENART OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


(Translated in part from the French) 
BY REV. A. HEGGLIN, S. J.; BOMBAY. 

[Ix the following pages we give to the readers of the Jndian Antiquary, the translation of 
part of a work on Caste which is justly entitled to particular notice. The title of the work is: Les 
Castes dans L’Inde. Emile Senart, Membre de l'Institut, Paris, Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 28, Rue 
Bonaparte, 28, 1896, 

The author is a great and enthusiastic French Orientalist, well known by a series of 
original works on topics drawn from the Pali and the Sanskrit. His book, Les Casées dans l’Inde 
containing 22 pages of preface and 257 pages of text in 0.,is divided into three chapters, each 
subdivided into paragraphs. The first chapter, inscribed Ze Présent, treats the caste-system 
in its present features ; the second entitled Le Passé, shows the system in the light thrown upon 
it by the standard works of Sanskrit literature. These two chapters form the basis on which the 
author builds up his theory on the origins of the caste-system in the third chapter, For 
European readers, who have never been in India, they are most instructive, and, we think, even 
indispensable ; but Indian readers, who are either members of castes themselves, or, are at least 
familiar with the working of the caste-system and with the traditional views of the past regarding 
it, will have no difficulty in finding their way through the third chapter, without having read the 
preceding two. 

We, therefore, confine ourselves to a translation of the third chapter which is headed Les 
Origines, and in which the chief interest of the book lies. ‘The solution of the riddle of the 
caste-system as a historical institution, which Monsieur Senart sets forth in this chapter, has 
certainly the charm of originality, if not of an all-round satisfactory and final explanation, as far as 
such can be reached in so complex a problem. 

With these few remarks of introduction, we now give the translation of the third chapter.— 
Ep, ] 

Chapter III.——The Origins. 
I.—The systems of explanation. The Traditionalists. 
II.—Profession as the foundation of Caste. Mr. Nesfield and Mr, [ Sir Denzil] Ibbetson. 

IIT.—Race as the foundation of Caste. Mr. [Sir Herbert ] Risley, 

I1V.—Caste and the Aryan constitution of the family. 

V.—Genesis of the Indian Caste. 

Vi.—General survey, Caste and the Indian mind, 

From the day when it aroused the attention of men of an inquisitive mind, the problem of 
the origin of the castes has often been treated and from various standpoints. Many systems have 
been set forth, I think, I may shorten their list withont much scruple. 

I leave aside from the very beginning those explanations which are too general, or too hasty, 
or which are not based upon close study, nor do sufficiently master the ground occupied by the 
problem. 
Various groups may be formed amongst those attempts which are recent enough to. be 
completely informed, it will be’sufficient to fix their tendencies by examples. This will not be a 
matter of mere curiosity. This summary view will furnish the occasion of clearing the ground, and 
we shall come nearer probable solutions, even if it were only by way of successive elimination, 
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I—Tha Systems of Explanation, 

If the Hindus have mixed up the two notions and the two terms of class and caste, their 
erroneous views have been followed amongst us with sad docility. I mean foremost the Indianists, 
Representatives of the philological school as they are, they obey an almost irresistible tendency in 
viewing the problem under this traditional aspect. The Brahminical theory is, as it were, their 
proper atmosphere, The literary chronology is their invariable starting point. 

Faithful to a principle which, it seems, works a prior?, but the dangers and weakness of which 
in its application to India, I have already indicated, most have, in fact, admitted that the series of 
the literary monuments must correspond with the historical evolution and exactly reflect its phases, 
The Bréhmanas which, in the order of time, are more closely connected with the hymns, cannot 
contain anything which is not the prolongation, or normal development of the data contained in 
them, Hencethis dilemma: Hither the existence of the castes is attested in the Vedas, or—in the 
contrary supposition—they were necessarily established in the period which separates the 
composition of the hymns to which they would be unknown, from the composition of the 2rdhmanas 
which suppose their existence, to which is added this corollary, always implied, yet always active, 
that their origins must be justified by means of elements expressly contained in the hymns. 

Nobody, as far as I know, or almost nobody, has freed himself of this postulate. They 
thought, they were bound to consider as the certain starting point the divisions which, in 
the opinion of all, are exhibited in the Vedas, and which, according to some, were complete and real 
castes, according to others, social classes. The former were all the more eager to find the castes in 
the hymns, as they justly felt how difficult it is to ascribe to them, according to the ordinary method 
too recent an origin; and the latter concluded from the silence of the hymns, that the epoch, to 
which they go back, did not know anything of them, and that, therefore, the genesis could begin 
only later. But both are agreed to consider as primitive and indissoluble the tie which connects 
the four varnas with the very rising of the institution of the castes. 

Under this impression they are fain to believe to have done enough, when they have drawn a 
reasonable explanation from general considerations supported by approximate analogies, From 
the pretensions and the interests of the priestly class, aided by an alliance with the secular power 
seen also elsewhere, they have originated, through the working of a clearer design carried on with 
perseverance, this state of division into factions maintained by severe regulations as they appear 
through the prism of the law-books. The lines of such constructions are commonly somewhat 
indistinct ; they may be seductive by their regularity, by the convenient appeal which they make to 
current notions. But so much clearness is not without danger. 


Being masters of the analysis which derives the whole Indo-European vocabulary from some 
hundreds of roots, certain explorers of the language really thought, they were touching, in those 
languages which have preserved most of etymological transparency, the first stammerings of human 
speech. They estimated that the distance to be covered from there to the source, was not, or almost 
not worth considering, Among. the explanations to which caste has given rise, there are some 
which remind one of this easy optimism. It has exerted its ravages even upon such minds ag 
seemed to be perfectly armed against them. 

Mr. Sherring, for instance, has devoted vast labours to the direct study of the contemporary 
castes." When, one day, he thought of settling his general views on the matter, of summing 
np his opinion on the ‘ Natural History of Caste,’? he set down the terms of the problem with a 
firmness which was not such as to discourage the hopes roused by the very Ititle of his work. It 
is strange that a precoriceived system should have been able to render so many observations and sa 


1 Tribes and Castes in Benares. 2 ‘Natural History of Castes,’ in the Calcutta Review. 
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much learning sterile. Mr. Sherring has shown us in the caste only the result of the cunning policy 
of ambitious priests, manufacturing all anew the constitution of the Hindu world and modelling it 
to their own profit. 

The comparison of the Jesuits and their theocratic aims plays, as a rule, a really excessive part 
in these explanations. We find it even with one of the latest representatives of the philological 
school, Mr. von Schroeder,’ at first, does not seem to be inclined to exaggerating the Brahminical 
system ; he feels that the quadruple division into priests, warriors, etc., can only correspond to a 
distinction of classes, Nevertheless, he derives the castes from them and, above all, from the 
particular constitution of the Brahmins. If we were to believe him, the regime would be connected 
with the victorious reaction of Brahmanism against expiring Buddhism. Its formation, therefore, 
would thus be brought down to the period in which there appeared the man in whom that 
movement, very hypothetical as it is, personifies itself, down to Sankara, the orthodox philosopher 
of the eighth century. 

These are the systems which I shall call traditionalistic. They repeat themselves, transform 
themselves without a great effort of renewal. However ingenious they may be in some of their 
parties, their analysis could scarcely be productive of a result. Roth,? for instance, has explained 
the first progress of the sacerdotal caste by the importance which the purohit, or domestic 
chaplain of the ehieftains acquired little by little, Whilst spreading in the plains of India, the 
Aryan tribes would split themselves into numerous factions, they would be broken up; by this the 
royal families would have lost both in power and in authority ; they would sink down to the rank 
of a simple nobility; the Kshatriyas would be the bullion of ancient kings. Their weakness 
would have created the empire of the Brahmins. All the views of so excellent and well-informed 
a moiind have their value. But this is of interest only for the history of the classes, not for the 


genesis of the castes, 

To mix up the classes with the castes is, inmy opinion, to bring confusion into the whole 
question, I have given several reasons for it. Class and caste correspond neither in their extent, 
nor in their characters, nor in their innate tendencies. Each one, even amongst the castes which 
would be involved in the same class, is clearly distinguished from its relatives; it isolates itself 
with a roughness which is not softened by the feeling of a higher union. The class serves 
political ambitions ; the caste obeys narrow scruples, traditional customs, at most certain local 
influences which have, as a rule, no connection with the interests of the class. Above all, the caste 
aims at safe-guarding an integrity, the preoccupation of which shows itself suspicious even with the 
lowest. It is the distant echo of the struggles of classes, which, transmitted by the legend, 
resounds in the tradition. The two institutions may have become linked together by the 
reaction of the systems upon the facts ; they are, none the less, essentially independent. 

The hierarchical division of the population into classes is an almost universal fact; the 
regime of the caste is a phenomenon, that is unique. That Brahminical ambition may have 
profited by itin order the better to establish its domination, is possible—it is not evident. Theocracy 
has not for its necessary basis the regzme of castes. If theory has mixed up the two orders of ideas 
this is a secondary fact ; we have seen it by the very criticism of the tradition. To understand the 
historical development, it is necessary to distinguish them carefully, reserving, of course, 
the inquiry how tbe two notions could finally have been linked together, Priestly speculation bas 
placed an artificial system between the facts and our vision. Let us be on our guard not to take 
as the sight the curtain which is hiding if from us. 

It may appear very simple to derive, after the Brahminical fashion, an infinite number of groups 
from a successive division of large primitive categories. How is it not seen, that this parcelling 
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& Indien’s Litteratur and Cultur, pp. 152, p. 410. 4 Zeitschrift der D. MW. G., I, p. 81 as. 
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out draws its inspiration from interests and inclinations directly opposed to the class-spirit which 
ought rather ever to tighten the union? Ruled by varying principles of unification : geographical, 
professional, sectarian, etc,, caste invariably shows itself insensible to considerations of a general 
nature, Class-spirit does not account for any one of those particularities, for any one of those 
scruples, which make the originality of caste, and which even between groups that, after al], would 
be traced back to one common class, raise Up SO many and so high barriers. 

These systems, therefore, put the question wrongly; they start from an arbitrary principle 
which they do not prove, and which, on application, reveals an evident insufficiency. Nor is this all, 
Their excessive respect for the pretended testimonies of literature forces them to bring down the 
beginnings of the regzme to too late a period, when everything indicates that the life of India was 
already strongly established on its finalfooting. A new improbability ! An institution so universal 
in Hindu society, gifted with a vitality so supple as to appear indestructible, cannot fail 
to be connected with the very roots of national development, If it had sprung up late, it would, 
being destined to so large a sway, have left at least more definite traces of its beginnings. 

One feature is common to all systems of this category, they lose sight too much of the real 
facts ; they deprive themselves of the comparisons and ideas called forth by the life of populations 
which are imperfectly, or recently assimilated with dominant Hinduism. 

This preoccupation, on the contrary, takes a place of honour in works which follow other 
directions, and which start either from sociological doctrines, or from anthropology. 


TI,.—-Profession as the Foundation of Caste. 


Mr. Nesfield is led by views of general ethnography ; his belief in positive classifications is of 
a rigidity which is surprising in atime so rid of all dogmatism. Yet he has at least a perfect 
outspokenness in his conclusions; if one can hesitate to follow him, at least every one knows 
where he is going. 

The communion of profession is, in bis eyes, the foundation of the caste; this is the hearth 
round which it has taken shape. He does not admit any other origin; he deliberately excludes 
all influence of race, of religion. To distinguish in India the currents of different populations. 
Aryan and aboriginal, is to him an illusion, pure and simple. The flood of invasion has lost itself 
early in the mass ; union was brought about very fast ; the process was already accomplished more 
than a thousand years before the Christian era. The constitution of the caste alone could throw 
into it a dissolvant by means of professional specification. 

The castes, moreover, have been deyeloped—in his view-—according to an absolute order ; it is 
the order which follows the march of human progress, in life, in agriculture, in industries; the 
social rank assigned to each man was precisely that which the profession to which he gave himself, 
possessed in this. series.5 Thus he discerns two great divisions between the trades-castes : the 
first corresponds to the trades which are anterior to metallurgy, it is the lowest ; the second which 
is higher, represents the metallurgical industries, or is contemporaneous with their flourishing. 
He has spent a singular ingeniousness to establish on analogous grounds—within the interior of 
the groups to which'it belongs—the superiority of each caste, as fixed, according to him, by 
Hindu usage. The castes thus rise one above the other accordingly as they are chiefly connected 
with hunting, fishing, pastoral life, landed property; handicrafts, commerce, servile employments, 
priestly functions. To make use of his own words: ‘‘ Hach caste, or group of castes represents 
the one or the other of these progressive stages of culture, which have marked the industrial 
deyelopment of mankind, not only in India, but in all countries of the world. The rank which 
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5 Nesfield, Caste System, § 9, 
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each caste occupies, high or low on the ladder, depends on the industry which each one represents, 
according as it belongs to a period of advanced, or primitive culture. In this way, the natural 
history of human industries supplies the key for the hierarchy as well as for the formation of 
Hindu castes,’6 

Proceeding frcem there, Mr. Nesfield shows to us the different professions issuing from the 
tribe, in order to constitute themselves into partial unities, and these unities rising on the social 
ladder in conformity to the trades on which they live.? Sprung from the tribe the fragments of 
which it re-constructs according to a new principle, the caste has preserved persistent recollections 
of its origins. It has borrowed from the ancient type of the tribe the narrow rules of Marriage and 
the severe prohibition of every contact with similar groups. 

The caste, therefore, would be the ontcome of the regular evolution of the social life taken at 
its lowest level and followed in its slow progress. I do not pretend to clear up how he can recon- 
cile this thesis with the relatively late date to which, by the way, he refers the constitution of 
castes. What probability is there that, one thousand years before our era, the Hindus were still 
barbarians, destitute of the most humble elements of civilisation ? 

Still less can I understand how Mr. Nesfield manages, from this point of view, to reserve to 
the Brahmins so decisive a part in this genesis. Infact, he asserts that * The Brahmin was the 
first caste in the order of time; all the others were formed after this model, gradually extending 
from the king or warrior to the tribes given to hunting and fishing, the condition of which is 
scarcely above that of savages.’’ The exclusiveness of all the castes takes its inspiration from the 
Brahmins, by the contagion of example, by the necessity of self-defence. The Brahmin is the 
founder of the system, The Brahmin® has invented, to his own profit, the rule which alone perfect- 
ly constitute the castes, the rule which prohibits to marry a woman of another caste. This is a 
singular contradiction to what he says later, when he derives the marriage regulation from the 
traditional usages of the tribe, 

He is, however, no dupe of the dogmatism of Brahminic books. In his eyes, ‘“‘the four castes 
have never had in India another existence than to-day; asa tradition that makes authority.” 
Borrowed from the Indo-Iranian past, it has scarcely any other merit but that of connecting the 
variety of castes with the differences of occupation. The Vaisyas and the Sidras, in particular, 
have never been anything more than some sort of rubric destined to include a mass of heterogeneous 
elements.9 But evidently, and although not being able to resist the seduction which the positivist 
constructions exercised upon his mind, Mr, Nesfield has really felt that his theory—for want of 
@ corrective—proved too much and would have to be applied to all countries, There is also ne 
doubt thet, notwithstanding his natural independence, he was influenced by the prestige of 
tradition. At any rate, the concession which he makes to it, far from being inherent in his system, 
disturbs its whole arrangement. The originality of his thesis lies elsewhere, If others had before 
him assigned one part of action, in the genesis of the castes, to professional specialisation, nobody 
had so deliberately reduced toit the whole eyolution. He has, likewise, more than anybody else, 
connected its characteristic details with the reminiscences of the tribe. In taking his stand en the 
new ground of ethnography, he has enlarged the perspectives and prepared a wider foundation for 
interpretation, 

Several of the views, which he has sown incidentally, could disappear without leaving 
@ perceptible gap. The fusion of the different elements of population was, according to him, 
accomplished at a very early age, the perfect unity of the whole was assured from an ancient period. 





6 Nesfield, Caste System, p. 88. 7 Nesfield, Caste System, g. 177-8, pp. 180-2, 
$ Nesfield, Caste System, § 171-2. ® Nesfield, Caste System, § 489, 190, 
10 Nesfield, J. ¢. § 11. 
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His conviction, on this point, however ardent it be, might of course give rise to many objections 
and restrictions, but itis not at all connected indissolubly with his opinion on the professional 
erigin of the caste. The same may be said of the etymological deductions of the legendary facts 
in which he pretends to lay hold on the history of many of the castes, from its very beginning, in 
the exact momentin which they separate in successive swarms from the original tribes. The 
imformation is here more varied, and the combination more brilliant, than the method rigorous. 

Perhaps Mr. Nesfield has too much studied the caste from its outward and actual aspect. He 
has commenced with daily experience ; this is an advantage, itis also adanger. His theory has 
so much taken possession of his mind that he has been naturally carried away to present it to us 
in a deductive explanation, rather than to follow the demonstration, step by step. Will he convert 
many inquirers to a thesis which derives so peculiar a historical phenomenon from such general 
speculative constructions ? 

In giving the first place, on one hand, to the profession, on the other, to the organization of 
the tribe, he has at least faithfully summed up an impression which manifests itself in most 
observers of contemporary life. All are struck by that entanglement of more or less extended 
ethnical groups, of which I have sought to give some idea, and of which it is important that neither 
the complication, nor the mobility, should be lost out of sight, They see them how they in number 
Tess gradations, approach more or less the type of the caste, how they approach it the nearer 
the more completely the community of profession has been substituted for the bond of origin ; and, 
naturally, this double obgervation reflects upon their theoretical conclusions. 

Less decisive, less minutely worked out than that of Mr. Nesfield, the thesis of Mr. D. Ibbet- 
sonl! is based upon the same date, Being of a less systematic turn of mind and more impressed 
by shades variable enough to discourage general theories, he wraps himself up with reservations, 

Still he sums up his views, and the stages which he discerns in the history of the caste are as 
follows :— (1) the organization of the tribe, which is common to all primitive societies; (2) 
the guilds founded on the heredity of occupation ; (8) the exaltation peculiar to India of sacerdotal 
ministry; (4) the exaltation of the levitic blood by the importance attached to heredity ; (5) 
the strengthening of the principle by the elaboration of a series of entirely artificial laws, drawn from 
Hindu beliefs, which regulate marriage and fix the limits in which it can be contracted, declare 
certain professions and certain foods impure and determine the conditions and the degrees 
of contacts allowed between the castes. 

We see which place is also here taken by the profession and, the constitution of the tribe. Only, 
this time, the part of the Brahmins has been inverted. Anxious to consolidate a power which, at first 
was founded on their knowledge of religion, but for which this foundation was becoming too weak, th ey 
found, according to Ibbetson, a valuable hint in the division of the people into tribes, in the theory 
of-heredity of occupations which had sprung from it; they made their profit by it. From it 
they drew this network of restrictions and of incapacities which entangle a high-caste Hindu from 
his birth.!2 Thus the Brahmins are represented as dependent upon the spontaneous organization of 
the country. 

This system may appear more logical than that of Nesfield; more stil], perhaps, it proceeds 
from a quite gratuitous conjecture which is not supported by any attempt of proof, And what 
shall we say of such a conception of the most essential and most characteristic rules of the caste? 
These rules which are so strict, which exercise so absolute a dominion on conscience, would be 
nothing but an artificial and late invention contrived with a party-spirit. 


1! Denzil Charles Jelf Ibbetson, Report on the Consus of the Punjab (1881), Calontta 1888, § 341, ete. 
32 Thbetson§ 212. 
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The edifice is faulty in its very basis by the unmeasured importance which Mr. Ibbetson, on 
this point in accord with Mr. Nesfield, attributes to the professional community, If the caste had 
really in this its primitive bond, it would have shown less tendency to break up and to dislocate 
itself; the agent which would have unified it at the beginning, would have maintained its cohesion, 

Experience, on the centrary, shows how the prejudices of caste kept at a distance people, whom, 
the same occupation carried on in the same places, should bring together.13 We have seen what a 
variety of professions may separate members of the same caste, and this not only in the lower, but 
even in the best qualified classes. The giving up of tke prevailing professions is by itself in no way 
9 sufficient cause of exclusion. The occupations are graduated upon a ladder of respectability, but 
their degrees are fixed by notions of religious purity, Al] professions which do not entail 
pollution, or at least an increase of impurity, are open to every caste. Mr. Nesfield!4 states himself 
that one can meet Brahmins who practise all professions, “except those which imply a ceremonial 
defilement and, consequently, loss of caste.’ If the most despised castes split themselves into new 
sections which disdain the primitive stock, the reason is not, because these sections adopt a different 
oceupation, but it is simply, because they renounce such detail of their hereditary occupations, as, 
according to the prejudices in vogue, bring on defilement. Such is the case for certain groups of 
sweepers.?° 
Tt is true that many castes pay some kind of worship to the instruments appertaining to their 
profession.16 The fisherman sacrifices a goat to his new boat; the shepherd besmears the tails and 
the horus of his animals with ochre; the labourer spreads an oblation, mixed with sugar, gh? and 
rice upon his plough at the spot where it turns the first eclud; the artisan consecrates his tools; 
the warrior pays homage to his weapons ; the writer to his pen and to his inkstand. Curious as 
they may be, what do such usages prove? Given to various occupations, people of the same caste 
may render this sort of respect to the most diverse symbols. 

Many castes borrow their name from their principal occupation ; but it is nothing more than 
a general denomination; its extension does not at all necessarily answer that of the caste. Bania 
merchant is, like Brahmin, or Kshatriya, a term in which one may only very improperly see a 
castename. In the same province it will comprise many different sections, which, having the right 
neither of intermarrying, nor of eating together, formthe real castes. The cultivating castes count by 
tens in the same district, and the Kayasthas, or writers of Bengal, in spite of a common professional 
name, are in reality divided into as many castes, distinguished by geographical, or patronymic names, 
as there exist among them groups bound to particular usages and a special jurisdiction. It is the 
game everywhere, 

It may be that, in certain cases, a professional local title embraces a group altogether united 
into one single caste. This will be the exception. The bond of profession is frail in the extreme ; 
unity is dislocated by the action of the smallest trifle. The pivot of the caste is not there. 

Sprung from the speciality of occupations, it would not be more than a guild, as the guilds of 
the middle ages, or those of the Roman world, Who could mix up these two institutions? The 
one, being limited to artisans alone, enclosed in a regular system, confined in its action to the 
economical functions, the necessities, or interests of which have created it; the other, penetrating 
the whole social condition, resulating the duties of all, intruding itself and acting everywhere and 
at all levels, governing private life even in its innermost machinery? That castes and ancient 
guilds have certain points in common, nothing could be more plain, both are corporations. 
Nobody denies that community of profession has contributed to unite or limit certain castes of 
labourers or artisans, One may certainly see sometimes individuals drawn within the orbit of anew 
LL 

13 Thbetson, § 568. 1é Nesfield, 133; ef. also § 183. 15 Tbbetson, § 154. ; 
46 Nesfield, § 161. 
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caste, and new small divisions evolved under the influence of profession? But how many other 
factors have, in a similar way, exercised the like action 7 

There exist in certain Slavonic countries, in Russia and elsewhere,!® or at least, there 
were existing still at a recent date—village-communities exclusively given to a single profession— 
villages of shoe-makers and villages of blacksmiths, or leather-dressers, communities of joiners and 
potters, even of bird-catchers and beggars. Now, these villages are not assemblies of artisans who 
have melted into a community, but communities that exercise the same industry. Itis not the 
profession which ends in a grouping, but the grouping which ends in the community of profession 
that has suggested it, Why should it not be the same in India P 

To assign to community of profession its place among the factors that have acted on 
the destiny ofthe caste, and to make of it the unique and sufficient source of the regime, are two 
things. As much as the first proposition is at first probable, the second is inadmissible. 

A Hindu,!* a judge who has the living sense and familiar practice of the situation, Guru Prashad 
Sen, in trying to sam up the permanent features of the caste, has been able completely to neglect 
profession, Where shall we look for the essence of caste, unlessin the rules, the absolute 
maintenance of which secures its perpetuity, the infringement of which, even if it be light, entails 
Joss of caste for the individual and dissolution for the group? These rules have no connection with 
the profession, or only an indirect one through the medium of scruples of purity, The soul of the 
caste is elsewhere. 


TIT,.—Bace as the Foundation of Caste. 


This soul of caste, Mr. Risley is seeking in the race, in the oppositions that arise from 
racial diversity; he is thus in direct contradiction with Mr. Nesfield. To believe him, the actua} 
hierarchy would be the social consecration of the ethnographieal scale, from the Aryans that 
yemained pure in their highest castes down to the humblest aborigines that are penned up in the 
low castes. This time race is substituted for profession as the generative principle. “The nasal 
index ” is the formula for the proportions of the nose ; this, it appears, is the most certain criterion 
ef the race. Mr. Risley ends with this affirmation which looks strange, apparently, at least: “I 
is scarcely an exaggeration to set down as a law of the organization of the castes in the East-Indies 
that the social rank of a man varies, in the inverse ratio of the size of his nose.”20 Who would 
not remain a little sceptical ? 

I do not pride myself to discuss the measurements and classifications of Mr, Risley. At least 
it must be confessed that up to the present the theories which have pretended to outline the ethno- 
graphical situation in India, have sunk into the quicksands of inextricable contradictions and 
difficulties. This is quite enough to set the ignorant at defiance, So perfect a harmony, there 
being given the deep and very accidental mixtures of so many elements, and Mr. Risley admits them 
himself, would really be marvellous. Mr. Nesfield is no less decisive on the rigorous concordance 
which he discovers between the social rank and the supposed series of industrial evolution, By 
what miracle would the two principles, sprung from absolutely different sources, fit together so 
perfectly? Ilet them grapple with each other, I can do so the better, since neither the one 
nor the other, in the theory of their able advocates, really bears upon the fundamental question ; 
they touch less the origin of the castes than the rule of their hierarchy. 

Alleging as an authority the ancient use of the word varna and the signification which is 
usually assigned to it in the more modern classical language, Mr. Risley sees in the inborn opposition 
hetween the conquering and the conquered—the white and the black race—the germ of a distinction 
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of castes, The endogamous laws are the foundation of the regime. In the presence of a despised 
population the Aryans would have erected this rampart, in order to protect the purity of a blood 
of which they were proud. The casie is for Mr, Nesfeld an affair of vrofessiou, for Mr. Bisley 





an affair of marriage. Analogy, imitation of this primitive grouping, spreading from place to 
place with the authority lent to it by the sanction of the leading classes, would have multiplied to 
mo end the ramifications, derived alternately and in accord with the cases, from diverse causes, or 
occasions: £8 community of language, neighbourhood, identity of profession, beliefs or social 
relations. 

li by a round-about way, he final'y falls back pretty closely to the orthodox system of the 
Brahmins ,?! the predominance step by step acquired by the priesthood would be the princiy al source 
of the whole evolution.22 Although vitiated by simplification carried to the extreme, the theory 
of the mixed castes remains for him? a precious testimony of that incessant crossing of populations, 
the mixing of which in varying degrees is the capital cause which to his mind has multiplied the 
splitting into minor sections. 

If strictly speaking, the endogamous rule of the caste belongs properly to India, the exogamous 
rules, the parallel action of which we have stated, are much more general, In unequal degrees and 
under varying forms, exogamy is an universal law. Under shifting names the exogamous groups 
appear on the summit and at the basis of Hindu society; epony mic gotras with the Brahmins, clans 
united by the totem with the aboriginal populations, meet, take strength from, and sometimes melt 
into each other; the inferior classes are ever eager of assimilating their old organization to the 
Brahminical legislation, the adoption of which beccmes for them a title of nobility, 

At this point we find with Mr. Risley, as with Mr. Nesfield, a very keen sense of the action 
which the traditions and customs of autochthonous tribes have exercised on the final condition of the 
castes, Butif they agree in deriving numbers of castes from the successive dismemberment of 
autochthonous tribes, the part which each of them assigns to the institutions of the trite, or more 
exactly, of the aboriginal tribe, is singularly unequal; Mr. Nesfield draws from them the original 
source of several of the laws which regulate the caste, the rnle of endogamy for instance; 
Mr. Risley seeks in them almost only curious analogies with the customs which the Aryan element 
on its side has brought with it, such as the exogamous restrictions ; but facts so un.versal fail to 
mean or prove anything. 

Too timid theories which do not dare to emancipate themselves from Hindu tradition, remain 
powerless. We must be no less on our guard against theories which are too vague, tov compre- 
hensive. If community of occupation were sufficient to found the regime of caste, it onght to be 
in force in many other countries besides India. The objection is obvious. It condemns no less 
the system which is satisfied, without historical concatenation, in a general way to characterize the 
laws of caste as a survival of the ancient organization of tribe cr clan. 

Shall we appeal to the common features of an organization which is so natural to the archaic 
periods of human sociability that is found with the most different races? We remain in the vague—= 
we prove nothing. If we think exclusively, or even principally of the organization of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of India, if we admit that it has reacted with so decisive a force upon the general condi- 
tion of the Hindu world, that an ambitious class of priests would have seized upon it and made of 
it a weapon for fight, we upset the probable course of history and ascribe to factors which are too 
minute, a power out of proportion, Everything indicates that the determining action in the 
march of Indian civilisation belongs to the Aryan elements; the aboriginal elements have only 
exercised a modifying, partial and subordinate action. 
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Does that mean that this connecting of caste with tribe is eterile? I see in it, on the contrary, 
a new, a capital, idea provided that the facts are grappled with somewhat closely, and that the 
dazzling effect of commodious generalities does not make us lose sight of tke necessary concatena- 
tion of historical realities. So I feel dispensed from entering into the detail of speculations which 
recent researches on the primitive legal organization have incidentally devoted to caste. Even 
those which hare wisely confined themselves to the Aryan domain,* being too summary, have 
scarcely entered into the quicksand of evolution. We shall make use of them cecasionally, But 
we wanted before all to point out the danger of too abstract statements. 

Caste exists only in India, Therefore we have to look for its key in the situation which {sg 
special to India, Without closing our eyes to other information we must seek light from the facts 
themselves, from the analysis of the characteristical elements of the regime, such as observation 
exhibits them in the present and helps to reconstitute in the past. 





IV.—Caste and the Aryan Constitution of the Family. 


Caste is the frame of the whole Brahminical organization. It is in order to come within 
the pale of Brahminism that the aboriginal populations constitute themselves in caste and accept 
the strict regulations of caste, and the phenomenon goes back high into the past. Now, 
Brahminism may have taken up foreign elements, it may in the course of history have had 
to undergo exterior influences, It remains on the whole the representative in India of Aryan 
tradition. Without excluding in any way the eventuality of subsidiary actions, we are justified 
first to look ont for Aryan sources of an institution which appears to us so closely blended with 
Brahwinical doctrine and life. 

The history of the old Aryan societies rests on the evolution, varying acccrding to the places, 
of the ancient family constitution, such as its physiognomy may be guessed from the comparison of 
features scattered in the different branches of the race. 

By the notion of kinship which penetrates it, by the jurisdiction which regulates rather 
tyrannically private life, marriage, food, ceremonial usages, by the customary practice of certain 
particular worships, by its corporative organiza ion, caste, in fact, recalls to our mind the 
family group, such as may be dimly discerned in its various degrees in the fanuly,—the gens and 
the tribe. Its original features are no less pronounced. There are, however, on closer inspection, 
hardly any of them of which we do not perceive the germ in the past, even if the common elements 
have not developed elsewhere in the same line, or spread equally far. At bottom this is the came 
phenomenon of which India gives us many other examples. In almost all the matters which call 
forth comparison with the kin branches of the Aryan stock we strike, at the same time, against 
minute coincidences and deep divergencies. Kiuship is scen even in elements which, evidently 
have been cast here in a new mould. 

Of the rules which contro] marriage in caste, the exogamic laws which exclude every union 
between people belonging to the same section, gotras or clans of different sorts are marked by 
their rigour, These rales have exercised a wide influence in all primitive soci ties. It quickly 
dwindled down in those surroundings where a more advanced political constitution was flourishing. 
The principle was certainly familiar to the Aryan race asto others, According to the testimony 
of Plutarch,2® the Romans in the ancient period never married women of their blood. Amongst 
the matrons who are known to us, it has been remarked that actually none bears the same gentile 
name as her husband. Goéra is properly Brahminical ; the part which it plays, is certainly ancient. 
The exogamic rule is rooted, one cannot doubt it, in the remotest past of the immigrants. It is 
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20 really primitive, under this form of gotra, that itis anterior to caste, it extends beyond the 
caste-frame, the same gotras go through a number of different castes. The regime of the caste, 
therefore, has been super-added to it. The two institutions have been melted together as well as 
possible; they in no way belong necessarily together. This is exactly what happened at Athens, 
when the establishment of * demos’ assigned to different districts families which belonged to one 
gens, to one single genos. 

The endogamic law, however, strikes us most, the law which only authorizes a union between 
betrothed of the same caste. It is hardly less spread than the exogamic law in the primitive 
phases of human societies. It has left very apparent traces far beyond the range of Aryan 
peoples ; it is linked with a whole array of facts and sentiments that reveal its origin. 

At Athens at the time of Demosthenes, it was necessary, in order to belong to a phratry 
(phratria), to be born of a legitimate marriage in one of the families which made it up. In 
Greece, at Rome, in Germany, the laws, or the customs grant the sanction of the legal marriage 
only to a union contracted with a woman of equal rank, who is a free citizen.26 

Everybody has present in his mind the struggle which for centuries the plebeians had to 
maintain at Rome in order to conquer the jus connudii, the right of marrying women of patrician 
rank. It is currently taken for a political conflict between rival classes. It means quite another 
thing. It is not merely from pride of nobility, but in the name of a sacred right, that the patri- 
cian gentes, being of pure race and having remained faithful to the integrity of the ancient religion, 
rejected the alliance of impure plebeians who were of mixed origin and destitute of family rites. The 
patricians were guided by the same principle which, in a new frame, inspires to-day the endogamic 
law of caste. Butin India, under the regime of caste, it is always aggravating itself and narrow- 
ing the avenues ; the strife of classes at Rome, under a political reg¢me, lowers the barriers ; it soon 
widens the circle to the whole category of citizens without further distinction. At this point 
and even in so opposed conditions, analogy continues in curious prolongations. The connubzwn goes 
beyond the city ; itis granted successively to several friendly populations. Is this not, in the 
main, the exact counterpart of what happens in India, when sections of caste accept or refuse mar- 
riage with other sections? when this circle varies, according to localities and circumstances, with a 
facility which seems to ruin the rigour of the general precept? A late parallelism which, in two 
currents, else so divergent as the Hindu caste and the Roman city, seems toattest the kinship of the 
origns. 

Fiven in theory, a man of higher caste may marry women even of the lowest caste. It was not 
otherwise at Rome, or at Athens. The duty of marrying a woman of equal rank, did not exclude 
their unions with women of an inferior stock, strangers, or freed women. Quite similar is in the 
Hindu family the case of a Sidra woman. Excladed by the theory, she is not excluded in the 
practice, but she cannot give birth to children that are the equals of their father. We know, why. 
On both sides there is between husband and wife, an insuperable obstacle—the religious inequality. 

According to Manu 2? the gods do not eat the offering prepared by a Sidra. In Rome the 
presence of a stranger at a sacrifice of the gens was sufficient to give offence to the gods. The 
Sidra woman is a stranger ; she does not belong to the race, which, by the investiture with the 
sacred thread, is born to the fulness of religious life. And if ibis permitted to higher castes to marry 
a Sidra woman at the side of tke legitimate wife who possesses the full right, the union must be 
celebrated without the hallowed prayers.22 In the Aryan conception of marriage, husband and wife 
form the sacrificing couple attached to the family altar of the hearth. Upon this common 
conception the eadogamy of the Hindu caste rests ultimately just as the limitations imposed on the 
classical family, 
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It is prohibited to eat with people of another caste, to use dishes prepared by people of a lower 
This is one of the oddities which are surprising to us. Its secret is not impenetrable. We 





caste. 
have to think of the religious function, which, at all times, was assigned to the repast by the 


Aryane,30 

Asa produce of the sacred hearth, it is the exterior sign of the family community, of 
its continuity in the past and in the present ; frum this come the libations, and in India, the 
daily oblations to the ancestors. Even there where, by the inevitable wear and tear of 
the inst.tutions, the primitive meaning could be weakened; this signification remains clearly 
alive in the funeral repast, the pertderpnon of the Grecks, the silicernium of the Romans, which, on 
the occasion of the death of relatives manifests the indissoluble unity of the lineage.?! 

Proofs are abounding that the repast has preserved with the Hindus a religious significance. 
‘he Brahmin neither eats at the same time, nor from the same vessel, not only with a stranger 
or an inferior, but not even with his proper wife, nor with his own sons that are not yet 
initiated.32 These scruples are so really of a religious nature that it is prohibited to share the food 
even of a Brahmin, if for any reason, even an accidental one that is independent of his will, he 
ig under the ban of some defilement.33 Even a Sidra cannot, without contamination, eat the 
food of a defiled twice-born, 

Impurity communicates itself; it, therefore, excludes from the religious function of the repast. 
And this is the reason why, by sitting down at a common banquet with his caste-fellows, the sinner 
who has been excluded temporarily, consecrates his rehabilitation. It is owing to the same prin- 
ciple that, on the solemn marriage of the Romans, bridegrocm and bride divide a cake in presence 
of the sacred fire; the ceremony is essential; it establishes the adoption of the woman into the 
family religion of the husband. Letus not see in this an isolated whimsical custom; it could be 
rightly said that the repast made in common was the characteristic act of religion in the worship, 
which united the curta or the phratria.*4 

The Roman repasts of the Caristia, which united all the kindred excluded not only every 
stranger, but every relative whose conduct appeared to make him unworthy.85 The Persians had 
preserved similar usages, *® The daily repasts of the Prytanies had remained with the Greeks one 
of the official religious rites of the city. But its menu was not indifferent. The nature of the 
viands and the kind of wine which had to be served in them were defined by rules which 
could depend on various causes which it is not the place here to investigate. In excluding such or 
such articles of food, India did nothing but generalize the application of the principle; it did 
not invent it altogether. This principle, too, has its analogies and its germs in the common past, 

A strange thing !| The Hindus who, under other aspects, have preserved more faithfully than 
‘anybody else, the signification of the common repast, and who, it seems, have extended it, have 
receded, more than others, from the primitive type in the liturgical form of the funeral banquet, 
the Srdddha. According to the theory, instead of assembling the relatives, it is offered to 
Brahmins. But they are put forth as representing the ancestors, and receive the fcod in their 
name, Even so, he who offers the sacrifice, must, symbolically at least, associate with them after 
the manner of the ancestors themselves. This is indeed, in spite of the new ideas which the 
developed ritual has been able to introduce, the ideal prolongaticn of the family repast. 
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The Brahmins that are invited, must be selected wih + care which rcninds us ofthe law of 
purity imposed on the primitive guests. If Brahmins are substituted lor relations, the novelty 
is sufficiently explained by the encroachment of sacerdotal power.3? Do not the commentators 
prescribe in the same way that the fine for a murder must be paid to the Brahmins 933 Yet it had 
been paid, in the Aryan past, most certainly to the family of the murdered person. The way in 
which the law-books insist upon reserving the Srddikas to the Brahmins betrays the tendency which 
they obey.2® One place always remains eventually reserved to relations.4° It is visible, it springs 
from the very restrictions that in the current practice, tLe Sr@ddhas were the occasion of true 
common repasis, The Hindus distinguish various kinds, which are in no way connected with 
funerals.4! Such a‘ purificatory Sr@ddha’ ( goshthi Srddiha) really appears to be the ritualistic 
reflection of that caste repast which celebrates the rehabilitation of a culpable member, In incor- 
porating it in the series, they remembered that a close relationship connected its meaning with the 
ancient family repast. 

It derives its sacredness from the sanctity of the domestic fire. In Roman antiquity the 
exclusion from the religious and civil community is expressed by ‘the interdiction of fire,’ but also 
and at the same time by ‘ the interdiction of water,”42 It seems, likewise, that in India, the associa~ 
tion of an extraneous fire and of polluted water renders the food, offered, or prepared by an 
unworthy hand, particularly impure. I have related that higher castes accept grain roasted by 
certain lower castes, but on condition that it contains no admixture of water #3; that the Hindus 
who accepted pure milk from certain Mussulmans, would reject it with indignation, if they thought 
that water was added toit. Inthe rites which accomyj any the exclusion from caste they fill the 
vessel of the culprit with water, and a slave upsets it, with the formula: ‘‘I deprive such a one 
of water.’’44 We see that these notions have, in Aryan life, distant connections and curious 
analogies. ‘They explain, moreover, how certain texts which belong to the ancient period of sacer- 
dotal literature, place in the same rank the admission to the communion of water and to marriage.45 

The sense of the common repast and of the correlative prohibitions is so forcibly marked in 
the manners, that it is surprising to the contemporaneous observer who is free of every archeeo- 
logical bias. ‘* The communion of food,” says Mr. Ibbetson, “‘is used as the exterior sign, the 
solemn manifestation of the communion of blood.’46 The relations assemble round the same table. 

The same principle, applied inversely, prohibits sharing of the same repast; and, more 
generally, every contact with people who have no share in the same family rites. This tradition 
has left traces not only in India, but also elsewhere. The jus oscula, the contact by embrace, 
proves kinship.*”? The germ, therefore, is ancient also in this point. The impurity even of the 
corpse, is, no doubt, explained in part by this consideration that death forcibly excludes the depart- 
ed from the rites. It therefore places him outside the family ; his contact, his presence defiles the 
relations in the manner of an outcaste.“6 Let us remember that exclusion from caste is, by the 
ceremonial itself, likened unto death ; for both the cases funerals are celebrated. The amapanty 
which stains relatives on the days of mourning is a8 conception common to the whole Aryan anti- 
quity. Impurity is transmitted by contact. From the man 2: spreads to the woman and to the 
It is therefore necessary to avoid carefully every staining touch, every contact with people, 
fall under the influence of an accidental defilement, are impure by the fact, that 
o the communion of the same fire and the same water. The development of this 
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Even the tribunal of the caste, with its limited jurisdiction, is not without antecedents. The 
ancient family has a council which in Rome, Greece or Germany, surrounds and assists the father on 
important occasions, notably when it is the question of judging a culpable son.4° The exclusion 
from the family is a parallel to the exclusion from the caste, On both sides it is equivalent to an 
excommunication which, under its most dreaded form, is expressed in Latin with the qualification 
of sacer.50 It produces, with the Romans, areligious and civil situation very analogous to that of the 
outcaste. of the patiia Hindu. The Latin gens acknowledges a chief who judges the quarrels 
between its members. Similarly to the caste, the gentes take decisions which are respected by 
the city ;54 just like the castes, they follow particular customs which are binding upon their 
members.°? 

On their part, some Vedic families are distinguished by certain ceremonies, by a predilection 
for certain divinities,3 in which there seems to be a survival of that religious particularism which 
reserved for the classical family, for the gens, special worships and exclusive rites. 

Though in several cases the veneration of a common ancestor or of an official patron suggests 
in India the Graeco-Roman worship of the eponymous heroes, it cannot be said that this is a salient 
trait in the caste. Owing to the more free course of speculation, religious individualism has made 
advances in India which elsewhere have been checked by the coming into power of a political consti- 
tution, decidedly opposed to every innovation of the cult, In India, religion could become localized, 
split into endless divisions, and, on occasion, mobilized with a liberty unknown on classical ground. 
It is mostly through its practice, through its customs and their direct kinship with most antique 
conceptions that the continuity of tradition is evidenced in the caste. 


(To be continued.) 


MORE ABOUT GABRIEL BOUGHTON. 
BY WILLIAM FOSTER. 


Since writing, in the number for September last (Vol. XL, p. 247 ff.), an account of Gabriel 
Boughton, the doctor whose name is associated with the opening-up of English commerce in 
Bengal, I have unexpectedly come across a hitherto unnoticed letter from him, which adds a new 
and interesting fact to the little that is known of his career. 

This document exists only in the form of a transcript, entered in the Surat Factory Inward 
Letter Book, Volume I (1646-47), The volume forms part of the Bombay records, but, owing to 
its having been sent home temporarily for calendaring purposes, I have had the opportunity of 
examining it fully, It has suffered much from damp and decay, and, although it has been skill- 
fully repaired, many of the letters are wholly or in part illegible. This applies especially to 
the copy of Boughton’s letter, which comes first in the volume; at least half of it has perished, 
including the greater part of the signature. There can, however, be no doubt as to the latter ; 
the GH and the final N are plainly visible, as well as the top of the B, while there is a postscript 
with two initials, the first of which is clearly G, while the second looks like B. ‘Further, in the 
same volume is a copy of a letter of November 28, 1646, from Bidn& (near Agra), likewise receiv- 
ed at Surat on the 22nd of the following month, which refers to (and apparently encloses) one. 
from ‘Mr Boughton,’ Evidently the two writers travelled down together from Agra. 

The date of the letter is the next point to be considered, The transcriber has unfortunately 
omitted the month ; and all that we have to go upon is that it was written upon the 4th—— 
a a, 
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and received at Surat on December 22nd, 1646. It commences, howevcr, w.th a reference to a 
previous letter of August 9th, and, allowing for the time taken in transit (e7d@ Agia), I conciude 
that October 4th is its probable date. Had he written on Seytember 4th, Eoughten would most 
likely have said ‘ultimo’ instead of ‘ August’ in mentioning his previous communication, 

The letter is dated from ‘Balucke’, and the contents make jt clear that this is Dahh, in 
Afghan Turkistan, Jt may seem somewhat surprising tu find two Ergliskmen (Burghten ard 
the companion he mentions ) in such an out of the way place as Balkh, which had sule:y never 
before been visited by any of their fellow countryncn; Lut there is rea'ly no wystery about it. 
The reader will remember that Boughton had been sent up from Surat to the Cumt of the Mogul 
Emperor for the purpose of acting as physician to Asilat Khdn, who was the itr Pakhsh? and an 
especial favourite of Shah Jahan, Now, at this very ume the “myerial forces Lad conquered Balkh 
and were endeavouring to make themselves masters of Bedahhsl an, thergh they were being 
strongly opposed by Abdu’l-Aziz, the son oi the irgitive ru’er of that ec uniryv. sAsalat Khan hed 
evidently been sent to take yart intitle oyeratiors, and Beugbton, as his bocy physician, would 
naturally go with him, It is less clear what Parnes, the other ErglisLyen, vas doirg in thoze 
parts. There is no one of that nawe in the ccnicnyorsiy lists of the East India Cc mpany’s ser- 
rants, and indeed the fact that Boughton mentions Paines's desiie to be granted a salary skews 
that he was not a reccgnized meniber of the service, Possibly, he may Lave been the (unnamed) 
trumpeter who, as rej ortcd in an Agra lettcr or November 12th, 1645 ( O.C. 1961), had been sent 
up from that place to the court at Lahore on the 29th of the preceding month. 

After this preface we may proceed to examine the letter itself, premising that the words bet- 
ween square brackets are conjectural insertions io cairy cn the sense where caps occur in ihe 


original, It begins as follows :— 


«© Worpll. ete., 

Since my [ last unto ] you, dated August the Sth, by a Dutch [man} whom A[ssjalat 
Ckaune licensed to dey[art for] his count[ry], hath not lappined any[ih ng Je worthy 
[your Worps. perusall ; only thfinke ijt requisite [to] acquaint you how that in 
[my for]mer unto you I did write that Assalaft Ckaun]e had granted mee leave for 
four or fi{ve mo]iths wich his brother, Keyling Chaw[ne], to gre to the Kinge ard 
make an end of [the trouble]some bussines formerly by your W[orps] as in letter 
specifiid ; since which hee ha[th changed his] mind and will not permitt my sce 
[departing], notwithstanding my earnest in[treaty ; yet] promises m[eans] how it 
shall be don[e Jif theire p[ ‘|sent. ” 

The rest of the page is practically illegible. In many cases the beginning and end of the 
line can be read, but the loss of the central portionreniers it impossible to make out the sense. 
We gather that Sadullah Khan has departed for Kabul, after writing to some official (apparently 
Mirza Amin, the Governor of Surat ) to treat the English better; and that the Emperor has 
ordered Asilat Khan to remain in Balkh as Governor during the winter, Promising to recall him 
in the spring. The letter proceeds :— 

“This hee hopes (as doe wee); bus [tis] uncertaine, Ly {rca]son of the Kings waver- 
ing mind, which, like a weat [her] cocke, turns with the wind. Tut thisI am certaine, 
[that] it is one of the unwholsomest countryes that e[ver 1] was in in my life, for 
never since my en[tranc]e into this citty can I bee in perfect health ; [also] 
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Mr, Barnes, who desires his service to bee [ presen ]ted, with remembrance of some sallary, 
what [your] Worp. ete. shall think fitting; and by soe doing [you shall] oblidge 
him to pray for your [Worps ete.} p[rosperi]ties, [The King is] now jorniing 
towards Pissore 1, where re[port says] hee stayes this winter ; after which he [means te 
retu]rne againe to Cabull, if not to Balluck ; [in the] which place hee intends his 
residence unt[ill the iahijng of Buckarrath 2, the which is 250 or 300 [miles] from 
this place.” 


Once again the letter grows unintelligible. Something is being said about the preparations 
for the Spring campaign, including the construction of a bridge of boats across the Oxus: mention 
is made of the rebel Prince (Abdu’l-Aziz) being at Bokhara with a strong forces and there 
appears to be a reference to some drastic executions by which Asalat Khan maintained order in his 
district. Then the writer concludes with assurances of his willingness to comply with any wishes of 
the ‘Honble. Company my masters.’ The postscript already mentioned is practically illegible. 

it will be noticed that Boughton refers to some ‘troublesome bussines’ which the President 
and Ceuncil at Surat had asked him to settle, and which was of sufficient importance to warrant 
his making a special journey to court, if he could get leave frum Asilat Khan todoso. Its 
nature we can only conjecture; but my own guess would be that it related to the recovery of the 
eost of some tapestry, belonging to Sir Francis Crane, which had been sold in 1630 to Reo Ratan 
Singh Hara, Raji of Bundi. This debt was still outstanding, as the Rija’s grandson and suc- 
cessor, Chhatarsal, professed his inability to discharge it, The Surat factors were continually 
being pressed by the Company to realise the money; and in a letter dated January 25th, 1647 
{O, C’. 2023) they replied s— 

“We cannot yet vecover any part of it, by reason of the Kings remote distance, whe 
hath many monthes spent his time in the conquest of the kingdome of Bullock [Balkhi,. 
a part of Tartaria, and is at present very intent theron ; so that nothing can be done in 
the busines untill his return, Raja Chuttersall being emploid in that service. But 
from him we must never expect payment nor ought but delaies and delusions; as we 
have sufficiently experimented by the last express order (sudainly after we had present~ 
ed the King’) given him to satisfy the debt; which he then fairly promised should be 
done at his return into his country ; whither he went not long after, accompanied 
by two of our house servants, unto whom he promised payment of the mony ; who 
continued with him many daies, enterteined with fair hopes of satisfaction, but urging 
him more importunately to discharge hia engagements, he possitively affirmed that 
hee had nothing remaning but his sword and his horse, and that what before he 

pretended was only to please the King and content us for that time; wherupon, all 
other means having failed, we resolved to sell his debt to the King, who only cam 
discompt it out of his service; wherin we moved Assalutt Ckaun, who promised us his 
assistance therin, but (as said) the Kings absence hindreth our further progress in the 
busines.” 

There is no mention here of Boughton’s help having been sought; but it is quite probable that 


he was asked to assist, especially as his patron, Astlat Khan, was to be the intermediary in the 
matter, 


rere ete ees yey ener -re ge 


2 Poshawar. 4 Bokhara. 
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(Continued from p. 84.) 


‘Og else the minor session of a year of the Tapagchits may be repeated four times, so that with 
three such sessions the major session of twelve years is completed or else they may observe the 
session in the Jyétishtéma way (1. ¢., the Gavim-Ayana ); or else they may hold their session 
in each year seriatim (ganasaivatsardndi kalpa) 43 

‘« Then the sacrificia] session of thirty-six years of the Saktyas, The foodstuff used in this 
sacrifice is flesh instead of cooked rice; for the Inner Man is the food-giving deity of this sacrifice. 
Usually these two foodstuffs, flesh and rice, are the sacrificial offerings, 

“These long sessions are meant only for gods, for the gods (alone) are long-lived, Others 
think that they are possible also for men ; according to them, many persons, such as sons, grandsons, 
and sons of grandsons undergo initiation successively and press the Séma-planit. These Atirdira - 
days are not accompanied by the central day of the year and constitute what is called Urdhodyana 
or ‘lengthened year.’ If the Atiritra day or the central day is celebrated (one after another), 
then the desired ascending order (in the era or years ) is secured. No rule about these sessions 
is laid down in the Kalpas or in the Braéhmanas, Still they teach us this ancient doctrine (namely 
the Gavim-Ayana and other varieties). Of all the units of intercalary days celebrated by chanting 
as many Sima-verses as the number of days in each unit, the unit of twenty-one intercalary days 
is the last.” 

- The most important points that are to be particularly noticed in the above passage are: (1) 
the duration of the session of the Tapagchits as compared with that of the Gavam-Ayana; (2) the 
spreading ext of the session ; (3) the question raised by the author of the Niddna-Sitra as to the 
possibility or impossibility cf all the sessional sacrifices being observed by a single man, however 
long-lived he might be ; and (4) the absence of the central day of the year in these sessions. We 
shall presently see how in the place of twelve days celebrated by others, probably at theclose of every 
fourth year, some celebrated only a single day. It follows, therefore, that if the latter counted 360 
such single days, the former would count twelve times as many days. This is what appears to have 
been meant by the statement that the twelve-years’ session ofthe Tapaschits is equal to twelve times the 
duration of the Gavam Ayana. In his commentary on the Sraute-Siitra of Aévalayana, Girgya- 
nardyana has clearly stated that the twelve-years’ session of the Tapaschits may be so spread out that 
seventy-two months shall fall in the first half of thesession and the same numberof monthsin the second 
half4? Likewise, the session of thirty-six years of the Tapaschits or of the Saktyas. This amounis 
to saying that, just as twelve or twenty-one days are inserted in the middle of an ordinary year, 
these sessions of four, twelve, or thirty-six years are also inserted in the middle of an ordinary year. 
{t is clear, therefore, that all these sessions are intercalary periods, not ordinary years, Had these 
and other sessions been ordinary years, the question raised by the author of the Nidana-Sitra about 
the possibility of all the sessional sacrifices being performed by a single man would not have cropped 
up at all; for it is quite possible for a man to live for 56 or 60 years, so that he may commence 
a sacrifice in his 20th or 24th year and bring it to aclose after 86 years. It follows, therefore, that 
these sessional days are not ordinary consecutive days, but periodical intercalary days. We shall 
see that the Vedic poets knew that the solar year differed from the synodic lunar year by 11} days 


aa ae ee 
48 This seems to refer to the intercalation of five days to each year: see Nidina-Sitra, x, 1. For other 
varieties of the session of the Tapaégehits, see GArgyanirdyana’s Commentary on ASsvaléyana-Srauta-Siira, 
xi, 5, 14. : 
so Aévaldyena, xii, 5, 14, 
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and that the Sfivana year was less than the solar year by 5; days. When these 11; days made a 
twelith day, as they would in every fourth year and when the 5; days amounted to 21 days in the course 
of eyery four years, the Vedic poets performed their sessional sacrifice on the 12th or the 21st day 
and counted these days apart under the name of Gavam-Ayana. Accordingly a Gavaim-Ayana of 
360 days is equal to 360 x 4 = 1440 years. If, instead of counting the 12th day apart, all the 
12 days were counted apart, as the Tapagchits seem to have done, even then the session of 12 
years would still be equal to 12 x 360 X 4+ 12 = 1440 years, Itis clear that no man can 
possibly live for 1440 years and perform the sacrifice of so long a session, Similarly, for each day 
counted by the followers of the Gavam-Ayana, the Saktyas seem to have counted 36 days in every, 
cycle of four years, and to have thereby counted 36 years in the course of 1440 years. Olearly, then 
the performance of all these sessional sacrifices, and the counting of such great pericds of years, 
was the work, not of one man, but of generations consisting of sons, grandsons, and sons of grand- 
sons and others, as stated by the author of the Nidana-Sitra. It follows, therefore, that Jaimini’s 
interpretation of the 250 twenty-one days’ session, or of the one thousand years’ session of the 
Viévasriks, in the sense of a session of 1,000 days, in order to make the performance of all the 
sessional sacrifices possible for a single man, is entirely wrong, and quite against ancient tradition 
asset forth in the Nidana-Sitra. Scholars who have been entertaining doubts about the Vedic 
chronology should pay particular attention to the statement of the author of the Nidana-Sitra, 
that these sessional days are all Atiratra days with no central day, and that, if the Atirftra day or 
the central day is counted apart seriatim, the desired ascent (lubdhé réhah) in timeis secured. 
This is clear proof that the Vedic poets kept an era of their own in terms of Atirdtra days or of 
central days, 


In explaining the above passage, I stated that, corresponding to the celebration of a single day 
by the followers of the Gavém-Ayana, others, like the Tapaéchits, celebrated twelve intercalary days 
at the close of every fourth year. This statement requires proof ; and that proof is contained in 
the following passage of the Nidaéna-Sitra, IV, 12 :— 

Sarat Waray. dear waareitreadt saifestaa. ws siterrsafaaareaanaere 
aie Fer saiaeaas see. se Tat smnmeqaenls. we arama vargat 
Tareatara F. 

‘*¢ Then as regards the Gavim-Ayana :— 

Some celebrate it in one day in the Jyétishtéma way; others spread it also in the Jyétish- 
t6ma way over twelve days, of which the first day is an Atiratra day with the recitation of 24 
verses, followed by nine days, the day of Maha-Vrata, and a final Atirdtra day; some others hold 
it for twelve days made up of a period of two days termed gé and dyus, and another period of ten 


days. This period of twelve days they call ‘the growth of the year,’ and celebrate it by blowing a 
couchshell.” 


From the Nidana-Sitra, X, 1, we have learnt that the periods of 12 and 21 days aretwo inter- 
calary units. From the above passage we have learnt that the session of the Gavam-Ayana may 
be celebrated in one day, viz.,the 12th day or the 21st day, or daring all the twelve days. It 
appears that like the twenty-first day, which is, as we have already seen, the product of four 
quarter-days atthe end of four solar years, the twelfth day is also the product of the same 
quarter-days, That it is the product of four quarter 
passage of the Nidéna-Sitra, IX, 6 -— 


four 
-days, seems to beimplied in the following 


A CHAT: THETA ASA ASUMSTTANT TAT. Pate exrptadqaria ARITA 
Wat RMN. 
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SE DESEO SE IS ETT ES SUE SED SSE RATES CaS EOE ASST NI TA SESS oe 

“Then as regards the eleven nights :— 

The Ahinz period does not extend beyond eleven nights, Sessional sacrifice is continued from 
the twelith day and onwards. He observes the Ahkina period only for eleven days, lest he might 
encroach upon one place (one day) more.” 

The above passage clearly shows that the difference of eleven full days between the lunar and 
the solar years constitutes the period of Akina sacrifices, and that the twelfth day is an extra day, 
scrupulously excluded by the sacrificer from the Adfna period. By way of distinguishing between 
the two kinds of sacrifices, the Ahina sacrifices and the Sattra sacrifices, the author of the Niddna« 
Sitra says in IX., 9 :— 

Mars aTeUesetat wad § aafata. Rett wadteare: wT Haafa. starcearetanrea- 

SPATCATAATS STATUTAATOSTI —waene i. ee 

qarserar sfa arasica: Sareea: setarett: rare af MY THAT saws: Trerar- 

Sareea: ts f@ a Tarsrenriecs art eta eft. arvarersetaréta: ota fe a Parvareifraraedt- 

aa efa. ware wart: sg Te a faaa arerarediaa aa. 

** Well then ' does the period of twelve days constitute the Ahina form of sacrifices, or the 
sessional form? They say that it constitutes an Ak?na period ; and they declare that one person 
only should undergo the rite of initiation into it. But others say that the period of ten days con- 
stitutes an Ahina period, . . , . . . . Dhanamjapya says that there are three forms of 
Ahina sacrifices : (1) an Ahina sacrifice of one day ; (2) an Akina sacrifice continued for several 
Ahina days ; (8) Ahina sacrifices taking the form of sessional sacrifices. An Atrdtra sacrifice with 
the recitation of sixteen yerses, performed in the Jydtishtéma way, is an Ahina sacrifice of one day; 
it is so called because none of the rites usually performed in a single day are neglected here, The 
twelve-days’ sacrifice constitutes the Aina sacrifice of several days ; it is so called because none of 
the days constituting the hina period is here lost. Gavim-Ayana forms the Aina form of the 
sessional sacrifices; it is so called because none of the sessional] days is here lost (hina) .’’50 

This apparently meaningless discussion about the distinction between the dhina and Sartra 
sacrifices ends in the lame conclusion that the word Afina means the absence of the loss of a day 
or part of a day, and that it is applicable to all kinds of sessional sacrifices in which neither a day 
nor part of a day is omitted. It seems probable that the eleven full days, which form the difference 
between the lunar and the solar years, were originally calld Ahkinas or ‘not-incomplete’ ones, for the 
reason that those eleven days are not as incomplete as the one-fourth part of a day at the end of 
every solar year. Itis clear, therefore, that a series of the intercalary periods of twelve days, or 
a series of the twelfth Atir&tra days, is taken to constitutea Satira called Gavim-Ayana. Similarly, 
a series of the intercalary periods of twenty-one days, or a series of successive twenty-first days, 
is taken to constitute another form of the Gavam-Ayana. As the 12th and 21st days are the 
product of the four quarter-days at the close of any four consecutive solar years, the interval be- 
tween any two successive twelfth days or twenty-first days must necessarily be {uur solar years. 
That a sacrificial session is made up of a series of such 12th or Qist days, is clearly stated in the 
Nidina-Sitra, III., 7:— , 

TRAM CATA TT TAT TAHA. 

« The assemblage of the single days closing the Akina period constitutes sacrificial sessions.’” 

That a series of successive twelfth days are termed Atiritras, is implied in the following 
passage of the Nidana-Sttra, ix., 10 :— 

STUAETANT. AM ETAT: STATA: RTT TEA: TTT TNULAIA satonfarat RNs F- 

Sareea waa paeadeaa seta. TANT IT aaa. were Tt strat aar- 





50 See also “‘ Gavim-Ayana: the Vedic Era,” pp. 60, 61. 
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aaa Cara Bee. sme PASAT. Waters gasgula. Tareas agers. w- 
STUSTITIT. Tat HTT TaraHet: WAR, AT Bea TRTATA. TTAATAST- 
SES, UST: TAGS. Ta TAA Tear. 

‘© Then the Sattras :—Among them the period of 12 days is the first (unit of a session). In that 
period are observed all the functions of sessional sacrifices. There are two distinguishing features of 
it: between the two Aéirdira days, one at the commencement and the other at the close, comes the 
period of ten days. When the purpose of the sessional sacrifice is served only by a one day’s rite, 
the sacrificer should perform it in the form of the Mahdvrata day, for it is seen to serve the purpose 
of a single day: that place which such a single day has in the body of the year is its true place, 
When he has to observe two days, he should celebrate such days as are known by the names gf and 
fyus ; the very place which the two days have in the body of the year is their true place. When 
he has to observe three days, he should celebrate the three days known as Trikadrukas (1 jyétzs, 
2 96, 3 dyus), For four days, he has to observe four Mak@vrata days. For five days, he should 
observe the first five days of the six Adheplava days. For six days, there come the six dbhiplava 
days. [In accordance with this principle, the period of sacrificial session progresses by the addition 
of single days up to forty nights. When the number of days is on the increase, the increased 
number of days is observed in the same ascending order, This they call the principle of sessional 
nights (rdtri-satira-nydya).” j 

It is highly necessary that we should take into full consideration all that has been stated in 
the above passage. We know that a sacrificer proceeding to perform a sessional sacrifice may hold 
it either for twelve days or on a single day. Now we are told that, when be wants to finish it in one 
day, he should treat the day as the Mahdvrata day, which is the eleventh among the twelve days. 
By saying that the very place which it has in the body of the year is its true place, the author of 
the sitra seems to imply that, when asingle day is celebrated, it should be counted as the 
last but one day of the year. Since this day is also one of the days which constitute 
Rétrisatira or an Atirdtrasatira, ‘a session of excessive nights,’ it is also called <Atirdira like 
the twelfth day. For purposes of ritual convenience, the eleventh day seems to have been 
selected and termed the twelfth day. Next we are told of the ceremonial forms in which 
two days, three days, and so on, are to be celebrated. That these days, from two to forty 
and from forty and upwards, are not the days of the ordinary year, but are successive 
twelfth days treated as the eleventh or the last but one day of the cyclic year, is clear from 
the sessional name of Rdirisaitra or Atirdirasatira, ‘session of excessive nights’, which those 
days go to form. Also from what the author of the Niddna-Sitra says In another place, we 
can clearly onderstand that the days constituting the Rétrisatira are not the consecutive 
days of an ordinary year, but are such eleventh or twelfth days of the cyclic year as were 
once identical with new or full-moon days. In discussing the various forms of sacrifices and 
recitations to be performed in the sacrificial session of 83 days, the author of the Nidana- 
Sitra distinctly says that the days constituting a sacrificial session represent several fall or 
new-moons, and indicate the lapse of several years. In order to understand the meaning of 
the passage, it is necessary that we should know the different plans of arranging the 83 days 
with their technical names for sacrificial purposes. According to the Krishna-Yajurvéda, the 
period of 33 days is split up into an Aftréira day, followed by three groups of five days each 
and the central day followed by fifteen days. But the author of the Nidéna-Sitra makes the 
Visvajit day or the central day to occupy the 26th place in the series as shown in the adjoin- 
ing table. On this central day, the priests have to recite all the six prishtha-stétras and 
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all the ten stémas or collection of verses, such as nine verses, fifteen verses, seventcen verses, 
twenty-one verses, twenty-seven verses, thirty-three verses, twenty-four veises, thirty-six 
verses, forty-four verses, and forty-eight verses. We can now proceed to int pret the 
passage, which runs as folluws:— 

According to the Krishna-Yajurvéda. 


jy=spystis; G=g6 : A=dyus.] 





1, Atirdira day. 
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29-32, Chhandima days. 
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According to the Nidana-Stitra, 


1, Atirdtra day. 
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88, Atirdira day. 
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SGA AAAPARAT: TAMA CAGHIT: GT SAAT ATTRA. THSHA RAAT: THA TA 
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mat Was areas geared preitaraaeate. TRaATa PASTS WAT TAT AUT ware aa- 
eacafenarg. arava wares ATSTT AE at Praia ararkeare Aeceran taeara wasps TAMA 
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RAAT aearesentat TT WIA“ Y Kamagra AT afasaana. aaa sags saredraena HuleT- 
Baer T HAlfSeare: seaateaattaa gaya: 7 ae Usat Wadia. Barret ararqyarhkty 
SaTaTese Waa: ATATTSCI aa MEMTAaEAA- Asal aay wigeatarat cera yqretaiy wars. 

x, 3. 

Then these rites of anointing the eyes and other members of the body are intended to seeure 
Prajapati [ Father Time ]. On this day the priest recites all the Stémas or systems of chants, for 
this day must not be wanting in its Stdmas, its basic forins of sacrifices, and its recitations called 
Prishthya:. This day occupies the 26th place [ leaving the Atiritra day out of count] in the 
session, and does not therefore fail to represent the day of full or new-moon (Parva), Are the last 
two of the three Aéhrplavas [ of five days each in the first part of the session] repeated, in the 
second part ?, or are they not repeated ? Sauchivrikshi says that they are not repeated, inasmuch 
as their repetition is nowhere prescribed, and thecentral day, which with its recitations usually 
occupies the middle place ( ¢x sacrificial sessions ), does not take this central place in this session. 
But Gautama says that they are repeated. On this day of the session which is intended 
to secure a firm footing for the sacrificer, the priest will be engaged in performing what 
has already been accomplished. As regards the statement that the repetition of the Adhiplava 
days is not prescribed, it is true that it is nowhere prescribed, because their repetition is 
merely a mental work, As to the celebration of the day in a place other than the central place 
in the session, it is merely to represent by it the Perva-day [i.¢., the new or full-moon day 
with which it was once identical]. Also we have seen the celebration of the central day out- 
side the central place, as for example in the session of thirteen days, ®! corresponding to a number 
of years, Prohibiting the recitation of twenty five-verses, he has enjoined the recitation of nine 
verses on the first day; for it is prescribed for a known day and the first day is a new initial day. 
Others say that the chant of twenty-four verses is merely a variety, and that it may be recited on 
the first day as usual. Accordingly the Brahmana says that these nights are intended to secure 
the year, and that these days of the session are exactly such as once constituted the year. Should 
he recite the Sima-verses known as Ishévridhiya and Samanta on thethird Abdhiplava days, or should 
he not? They say that he shonld not recite them, for they are recited at the junction of Abhiplave 
and Prishihya days (at the end of a month) ; and here in the session of thirty-three days, there 
are observed no Prishihya days. Others say that they are to be recited because they are intended to 
signify the continuous succession of various Parva-days, and because the succession of several (ahargana 


51 Atirdtra day  ... sa eee 
Six Prishthya days 4 
The central day with its recitations 
Four Chandéma days .. wi see des 
A final Atiirdtra day ... tt 
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13 days | 
Krishna-Yajurvéda, VU, 33, 
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means a total sum of days ) or of a one single day and is intended to signify various Parva-days 
{ that had already passed). Thus it is that the manifold functions of several years are inseparably 
brought into a connected whole.” 

Again, after discussing the necessity of reciting or not reciting the Sama-Verses known as 
Yanva, Apatya, and Sikvaravarna, on the Abhiplara days forming part of the session of thirty- 
three days ; the author of the Nidana-Sitra says ;— 


STYCAT AACA SA WASATCH ceaTwaya sia. — 
, 3. 


« Thus it (the year or era) is to be attained. The manifold functions of several years are 
thus brought into favourable consideration.” 

Again, in connection with the session of sixty-one days, the Nidina.Sitra says :— 
sidtaatstet dacacetaaeanmta. at avaeahia: ysat aie. wF at atraita 
acqaarTera sia. 

‘* Then the session of sixty-one nights symmetrically corresponds to or implies a series 
of years. In the arrangement of the days of this session, the period of nine days is followed 
and preceded by six Prishthya days. Thus all the functions of the years (era) are brought 
into consideration. ” 

From the statement that the 12 or 36 years of the Tapaschits cover so great a period of 
time that no man in his life-time can hold a sessional sacrifice during it, and from the state- 
ment that the sessional days represent various full or new-moon days and thereby imply a 
series of years, we can clearly understand that the Gaviam-Ayana and other sacrificial sessions 
are all based upon different systems of intercalary days. We have already seen that the two 
important units of intercalary days are the periods of 11 days and of 21 days. Accordingly 
the Nidana-Sitra says that at the end of each year the sacrificer should celebrate eleven days, 
so that all the days of the year are thereby represented, and that this process should be 
repeated again and again. The passage in which this idea is conveyed runs as follows :— 

ary HATS TSAI. AAUATAA GAME TATA. ST AT TAU Ha Ta Fras 
mar Ataca aT AATSTE: PARA AAT eT eT RIAA. = 

A, 5. 

‘© Then how ave the sessional days treated whose ritualistic arrangement is not known ? 
They say that they are to be arranged following the principle of excessive nights constituting 
a session, Or else by celebrating at the close of the year ten days together with a Mahivrata 
day, he should perform the sacrifice, so thatall the days of the year are thereby recalled 
This process he should repeat again and again.” 

From this it is clear that the Vedic poets were celebrating 11 days at the end of each 
synodic lunar year of 354 days, From the Nidana-Sitra, X,5, quoted above, we have learnt 
that there were others who were celebrating 5 days at the close of each Savana year of 360 
days. Again, from the same passage we can understand that the periods of 12 and 21 days 
were taken as different units of intercalary periods. It follows, therefore, that there were 
four schools of astronomers during the Vedic times ; a school who observed 11 days at the 
end of each synodic lunar year ; a second school who celebrated 5 days at the end of each 
SAvana year;a third school who observed 21 days, of course at the end of four consecutive 
Savana years ; and a fourth school who celebrated 12 days at the end of every fourth synodic 
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lunar year.52 It is clear, therefore, that the statement made at the close of the Taittitiya- 
Brihmana, that 250 times 2] days denoted 1000 years for the Visvasriks, is not a theoretical 
formula, but a result arrived at by regular counting made by successive generations of priests. 
Scholars may doubt the conclusion at which I have arrived in my Vedte Era, thatthe Vedic 
poets kept an era and counted 1840 years in it. But there is, at any rate, no reason to 
donbt that the Vedic pcets had their own era and counted 1000 years in terms of 250 inier- 
eslary units of 21 days each. It remains to find out the terminus a quo of these 1,000 years 
and settle the chronology of the Vedic period. 


a aN, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARA LITERATURE. 
BY P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.B.; BOMBAY. 


Section I.—The Development of the Alamkérasbastra. 

Porrry is as old as the human race. The oldest literary monuments possessed by mankind 
are poetical. Figures of speech are of rare occurrence in the most ancient writings; still even in 
the oldest of them, the simple figures of speech, such as simile and metaphor, are now and then 
meé with, Without these two figures nolanguage can far advance, As Carlyle has profoundly 
remarked, metaphor has exercised a vast influence in moulding the growth of languages. 

The simple figures of speech are met with even in the Vedic literature. This verse contains 
the figure Aitéaycktz. But between this rare and rather unconscious employment of figures of 
speech and their elaborate definitions and classifications in later days, a vast period of time must 
have supervened. When a large mass of poetical material had grown up, speculation was 
naturally turned in the direction of laying down the canons of poetry and defining the ornaments 
of it. We shall briefly indicate the existence of secular poetical material before the Christian 
era and in the centuries that immediately followed it. 

"s2 ‘The Maitrlyantya—Sathhitd, however, refer to the existence of two more astronomical schools of a diffe- 


yent kind. The Samhita calls them Rituyajis and Chaturmisyayajis, The passage in which they are referred to 
runs a8 follows:— . 


CRRA TT ATM TET TTT Taya. at araeieears araferere TTT. Fare 
Ra wegra. WaT agi agar. aera: wigage ate: Wheageats we 
MMI. KAMA AT NAVATTANIasaea BM ATSSITITISTIWMAA aAA a waist 
we Tees SaTTA TATETAAAaAsa A agaist. ssa shrszar qadaedsza 
SMa TT esa serasegHa. Fs qaetaqeareadst esata a at weTaTahecadsz 
WeaTeNT qrareat Aaya. TT ars a Tel ea araeda Fqecareata aAPrase. 

Maitraydniya-Samhita I, 10, 8. 

With each oblation, he suppresses twelve and twelve nights. They (the oblations)} are as many, when 
counted, as there are nights in the year. He suppresses the year from the enemy. With VaiSvadevea sacrifice 
he suppresses four (interoalary months); with Varunapragh4sa the next four; und with SAkamedha the next 
four. These are what he suppresses from the enemy. He who sacrifices for the seasons is @ sacrificer of one 
kind, while he who sacrifices fora set of four months is a sacrificer of another kind. He who knows that 
what was the spring became therains (which in turn became) the autumn (and so on), and who accordingly 
eacrficed for them,—this sacrificer is one who is called to be a sacrificer for the seasons, He who gains the 
thirteenth month and sacrificer for the thirteenth month is one who is said to be sacrificer for the four months 
Having Sacrificed during three ordinary (Riji) [months], he should omitthe fourth. Then having sacrificed 
during (the next) two ordinary (months), he should omit the third. As to the three years there are, in them 
there are thirty-six full moons, as to the two, in them there are twnty-four, As te those (days ) which except 
(an intercalary month) in the thirty-six ful!-moons, he takes them. to these latter twenty-four months, This 
is verily the thirteenth month, He gains it and sacrifices for it. 

1 Abhrdteva pumsa ett praticht garidrug-iva sanaye dhandndm | Jayeva patya usutt suvdsd Ushd hasreva nt rintté 
epsah |] Rig. I. 124.7. This verse containg four similes. Dvd suparnd saywd sakhdyd samdnan vrikshavs 
parishasvajate | Tayoranyah pippalam svddvaityanasnann-anyo abhichdkastti || Rig. 1. 164.20. This contains the 


fignre Ripaka. Chatudri sringd trayo asya pada, due Srshe sapta hastdso asya | Tridh& haddho vpishabho roraviti 
Maho devo martyind vivesa ll Rig. IV. 58.8, This verse contains the figure Atisayokti. . 
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Panini himseli appeais to have been ayoet. We are told by Kshemendra n his Survitda- 
tilaka that Pinini excelled in the Upajati metre? Namisddbu, when commenting upon Rudrata’s 
Kéey@laitdra tells us that Panini composed a Makdhdvya nanied Pétdlarijaya3 He then quotes 
some words from that work, and gives a whole verse irom Paninis The Sérigalhara-paddhati 
and the Subkdshit@vali both ascribe a number of versesto Panini.6 It is curious that many of the 
verses ascribed to Panini in the above two anthologies as well as the verse quoted by Namisidhu 
are in the Upajdit metre. Great caution is necessary in admitting the evidence of writers belong- 
ing to the 11th century 4.p, with respect to Panini who flourished at least fifteen hundred years 
earlier. It is possible that the poet Panini may be quite distinct from the grammarian Panini. 
But as long as no positive proof of this is forthcoming, we way provisionally say that Panini, the 
grammarian, was also a poet, the nore so because a number of critical writers like Kshemendra 
and Namisddhu refer to him as such.® 





The Vaértikas of Katyayana furnish us with positive proof of the fact that the class of compo- 
sitions known as Ahkhydyikd@s was much in vogue in his day or even earlier.? Although the identity 
of Vararuchi and Kityéyana is not beyond the pate of discussion, still it is highly probable.® 
Patabjali speaks of a Kdrya composed by Vararuchi9 A number of verses are ascribed to 
Vararuchi in the SubAdshetdrali. Sv in the fourth century B.c. Sanskrit poems had been composed. 

In the time of Patafijali (z.¢., 2nd century s.c.) poetical activity appears to have been very 
considerable. While commenting upon the Vdrtika ‘ Lubdkhydyikdbhyé bahulam,’ Pataijali 
mentions by name three works belonging to the Akhydyikd class of composition, e7z., Vasavadatta 
Sumanottard and Bhaimarathi.° Patafijali seems also to refer to two poems dealing with the 
death of Kathsa and the humiliation of Bali! Besides, tle Mahkdbhéshya contains a large number 
of quotations drawn from the works of poets and writers that were prior to him, some of which 
possess great beauty and historic interest. A few of the most interesting quotations are given 
below.1 





2 Sprihantyaiva-charitam Padniner-Upojitithih | Chamaikdraikasdrédbhir=Udydnasyera jatibhih || Suvritta 
III. 30. 

8 Tathi ht Pinineh Pdidilavijaye Mahdkirye— sandhydradhdi grilya kareia’ ityatra grihyeti ktvo lyabidesalh 
on Rudrata IT. 8. 

€ Tathé tasy=aiva kaveli— Gate $ rdhardtre parimandamandain garjanti yat prdvrisht kilameghdh | apasyat 
vatsain=tu= endu-bimbam tach-chharvari gaursiva humkarott 1 on Radrata II. 8. 

5 See Prof. Peterson’s Introduction to Subhdshitdvali, pp. 84-58. The verse ‘ Upidhardyena vilolatdrakam,’ 
eic., occurs in the Dhvanydloku, p, 35, and the verse ‘ Aindran dhanuk pindupayodharena’ occursin the Kavydlati- 
kdra-stira of Vamana IV. 3°27 (under Akshepa), 

6 Asthe poet Panini in the two verses quoted by Namisddhu on Rudrata II. 8. uses ungrammatical forms 
(Te7at and We ), it is almost certain that he cannot-be the grammarian Pénini —D, R. B. 

7 Vide the Vartika ‘Lubakhydyikathyo bahulam ’ on Panini IV. 3.87. 

8 The Brihatkathdmaiijari identifies the two:—‘ Tasydhars Vasudatiiydr jiteah Srutadhardbhidiak | Katydyano 
Vararuchis-ch-ety-anvartharkriidhvayah ’ |j I. 2-15. 

9* Yat tena kritam na cha tenu yrokiam Véraruham kévyam’ | Mahdbhashya Il, p, 315 (Kielhorn). 

10 * Adhikritya krite granthe ity=atra akhiyikibhyo bahulaivlub vaktavyah! Vdsavadatté Sumanoitaré | Na 
cha bhavatt | Bhatmaratht’ { Of. B., Vol. II, p. 313. 

11 Kaisavadham-dchashte Kamsati ghdtayati Balibandham-échashte Palio: bandhayatt, | H. B., Vol. IT, p. 34. 

12 Asi-dvitiyo $ nusasdra Pandavam|and Sathkarshane-dvitiyasya bala Krishnasya vardhatdm | Vol. I, p. 426 ; 
Jaghana Kawnsar kila Vdsudeoak{ Vol. U7. p. 119; Jandrdanasivéima-chaturtha eva | Vol. III. p. 143.; Priydar 
mayirak pratinarnyittii {| and Yadvat-team naravara narnyitishi hyishtak} Vol. III. 338; Atmambharii-charate 
yiitham-asevamdnah{ Vol. Il. p. 102; Bubhukehitath na pratibhati kinehit | Vol. I. p. 444 ; A vandnidd-odakantat 
priyath pantham=anurrajet [| Vol, I. p. $40: Kilak gachati bhutint bdlah samkharati prajaik | Vol. II, p. 167; Ksheme 
subhikshe krstasiichaydns purdni rijadii vinayanti kopam | Vol. I, p. 438 ; ett jévantam-dnando narariz varsha-gatdd 
api| Vol. 1, p. 277; Varatanu sampravadanti kukkut&h | Vol.I, p 283. Of these ‘ett,’ etc, ocoursin Rdmdyana 
Yuddha—kanda (123 .2.) where itis referred to as a popular verse (lawkiki gathd). The last quotation is ascribed 
to Krmaradisa, who might have been prompted by the same desire that produced the Parsvdbhyudaya. 
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Next to Pataijali we may mention the Raméyana and the Mahdéhdrata. Although the 
greatest divergence of opinion prevails as to the dates of these two epics, we shall not be far mreng 
if we say that the two epics date in their extant form from at least the beginning of the Christian 
era. Both of them contain here and there highly poetical passages. Many verses are quoted from 
the Mahabharata by writers on poetics, such as Anandavardhans. The Rdémdyana specially abounds 
in elaborate descriptions and long-drawn metaphors. In this connection, the highly poetical 
description of the sea’ in Yuddha-kanda (LV, 110 ff.), the imaginative description of the sky in 
Sundara-kiinda (LVII, 1-4) and the elaborate Ripaka in Ayodhyd-kinda (LIX, 28ff.) may be 
noted, The muse of such masters of classical Sanskrit as Kalidasa and Bhavabbiti drew her ins- 
piration from the two epics, Itis not an empty boast that the Mahdbhérata makes when it says 
that ‘ the imagination of the poets is fired by this best of Zdihdsa’ or that ‘the best of poets 
depend upon this story.4 We find the Dagariipa advising the authors of dramas to borrow their 
plots from the Rémd@yana, the Brihat-kathé and other works.'5 

Recent epigraphical researches have shown that in the first centuries of the Christian era, India 
produced highly elaborated Sanskrit prose as well as poetry. One of the inscriptions from Girndr 
belonging to the 2nd century a.p., contains a piece of prose, which not only exbits very long 
compounds, but also Anuprdsa and various kinds of Upam@ and Ripaka. In that inscription 
Mahdkshatrapa Rudradaman is praised as one ‘“ who forcibly destroyed all warriors who did not 
submit to him through pride caused by the fact that they were styled ‘ heroes’ in the presence of 
all Kshatriyas #6 and as one ‘ who obtained much fame by his mastery of the sciences of Grammar, 
Mimas&, Music and Logic.’!? In the same inscription a reference is made to ‘prose and poetry 
which were full of figures of speech, which looked fine on account of containing poetic conventions 
and that were clear, to the point, pleasing, striking and charming.”48 An inscription belonging to the 
4th century A. D. contains a prose which rivals the style of Bana! and in which king Samudragupta 
is praised as one “ to whom the title ‘ Kaviraja’ was applied on account of the composition of many 
kdéxyas that were the source of inspiration to learned men.’’20 In the same inscription Samudra- 
gupta’s fame is compared to the white waters of the Ganges running quickly when freed from 
confinement in the matted hair of Siva,2 

From the foregoing statement it will be clear that in the centuries preceding and immediately 
following the Christian era a vast mass of poetical material had been accumulated in Sanskrit for 
the cultivation of the science of poetics. We shall presently see that the elaboration of the canons 
of poetry and the figures of speech commenced with the beginning of the Christian era or even 


earlier. The composition of new poems and the evolution of rules of poetry henceforward proceed- 
ed hand in hand. 


13 * Hasantam-iva phenatighair=urtiyantame=iva chormibhih | ¢ eti.? 
1é * Ttihdsotiamid=asmdj =jayante kavibuddhayah1? Adi-Pr, 11, 385 ; ‘Idan kavt-varath sarvairdkhydnam ec 
wpaytvyate |’ Tdid., IT. 389. 
15 Nyrddy=aseshame=iha vastu-vibheda-jatds Raméyanddi cha vibhavya Brihatkathdsi cha| Astirayet = 
tad-anu netri-rasdnugunydt | chtirdin kathatamuchtia—ohdru-vachah-prapasichaih{} I, 61. 
. ig ¢ Rervakshatrdvishkrita-vtra-Saddajdtotsekévidhey am dni Yaudheydndsh prasahyotsidakena’—Ep, Ind., Vol. 
villi, p. 44, 
” a Sabdirtha-Gandharmoa-Nyiy-diy nti vidyduddit mahaténdmh péranadhdrana-vijidna-prayogdvapta-vipula 
rtind—1, 18. 


- Sphuta-laghu-madhura-chiira-kinta-Sabdasamayéddr-blamkrita-gadya-padya- «2+. (the rest is destroyed)— 
sie Eripana-din-indth-dturajanoddharana-sa(ma)ntra-dtksh-Ody-upagata-manasah samiddhasya vigrahavatolok- 
dnugrahasya Dianada-Varwna-Indra- Antaka-samasya sva-bhuja-bala-vijita- ineka-narapati-vibhava-pratyarppana- 
nitya-vy dprit-dyukta-purushasya—Dr, Fleet's Gupta Insers., p. 8, 1. 26. 
29 Viduaj-janopajivy-Aneka-kdvya-kriydhhih pratishthita-kavirdja-sabdasya, 1, 27. 
21 (Vasahi) Pundti bhuvana-trayan Pasupater-jjat-Antar-guhd-nirédha-parimoksha-Sghram-iva Ppindu Gan- 
gait payah, tL 81. . 
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The earliest extant dejinition of any figure of speech is perhaps that of U yam (simile’ 
contained in the Nirvudta of Yaska22 This definition of C7 ‘pamé is as good as that of Manus’: 
ets, Sddharmyam= Cpamd bhede. It ia a general rule that the Cpaména (standard of commarison) 
should be more well-known and possess more quaiities than the Upameya (cbiect of comparison? 
and it isa blemish if the U'paména is much inferior to the Ujameya. Yaska refers to the general 
rule in the footnote in the words ‘ jydyasd, ete.’ and points out thatin the Vedas the Usamdna 
is often much inferior to the Upameya. He instances Rigveda X.4. 6, in which the Agvius are 
compared to thieves.*3 

Panini often refers to Upamdna, Upamzyaand Sdmdnya (common property or ground 0: 
comparison ).*4 

In the Vedénia-sitras of Badariyana we find that Upamd and Ripaka (metaphor) are menz- 
tioned by name,5 

In the Ndfya-Sdstra of Bharata we are told that there are only four ornaments of poetry, riz, 
Upamd, Ripaka, Dipaka and Yamaka.** We shall see later on when we come to the chronology 
of Alankdra writers that Bharata’s work cannot, at all events, be placed later than ZU0 av, 

The Buddha-charita of Asvaghosha appears to have been written at a time when some theory 
of poetics must have been already in existence. Each canto has at the end of ita verse or 
verses ina metre other than the prevailing one. The author everywhere makes frantic efforts at 
a jingle of words; gives us such examples of alliteration as Hari-turaga-turahgavat=turan gah 
(V. 87,); and is very fond of the igure Yuthdsaid:hya.2? The Buddha-chartia must have been 
written not later than the 5th century of the Christian era, as it was translated into Chinese in the 
5th century a.p. and into Tibetan in the 7th or 8th century (Preface, p. v). 

Subandhn in his /dsavadaité has a number of allusions to an art of Poetry and to the figures 
of speech. He boasts of his skill in employing a Slesha (pun, paronomasta) in each letter.28 He 
speaks of the soul of poetry ; of the composition of an excellent poet in which the expletives tz 
and ké do not oceur and which is divided into sections called ‘ Uchchhedsas ’ and skilfully 
employs Slesha (pun) and the metre called Vaktra;2® and of the figures Sriakhald-bandha (of 
words), Utprekshd and Akshepa.2° Subandhnu is not later than the 6th centur y AD., as he (p. 331) 
is quoted by Vamana in his Adwydlankdra-sitra-vritti (I. 3. 25) with very slight variations and is 
referred to by Bina in the introduction to his Harshacharita, So,long before the 6th century a.p. 
such figures as Slesha, Ak shepa, Utpreksh@, Srinkhaldéandha had been named and defined. 

In the days of Bana rhetoric appears to have made great strides, In the Kddambari he speaks 
of such puzzles as the Aksharachyutaka, Métrachyutaka, Bindumati, and Prahelikd. Bina knows 
the difference between Kathd and Akhydyird, He speaks of writers of Akhydyikds which were 
divided into Uchchhzedsas and contained V’akira metres here and there.5! He speaks of a number 








22 Ath-dtacsUpamda yade=atat tat-sadrigamestti Gdrgyasemindedsdi harma jydyasd ch guiena prakhydtaia- 
mena vd kantydiiwain vd prakhydiank ch upamimite,athapi kantyast jyiydimasam | Nirukia IT. 

23 Tantiyajeva taskaréd, vanargt ragandbhir dagabhircathyadhtiam lt. 

2% Mark the following Stiras of Pénini:—Upamdndni Siménya-vechkanaih (II. L155); Upamitank eydghrd. 
dibhth simanydpraydge (11. 1.56). 

25 Anumdnikameapyezekeshaia Rarira-véipaka-vinyasta-grihtieredargayatt cha ll (I. 4. 1) ; dtameva ch-opamé, 
Stryakddivat (ITI, 2.18.). 

% Upamdé dipakam che-aiva ripakan yamaha: tathé | Kavyasyexaite hy=alamkdrdiechatudrah partkirtitaln 
Nitya-Sastra (16.41). 

3° For example, V. 42; 1X, 16, 

% Pratyakshara-slesha-maya-prabandha-vinydsa-vaidagdhya-nidhir=nibandham | 

29 Agrahenc=dpi kavyajivajiiena (p. 129, Vani-vildsa Sanskrit series) ; sat-kavi-kdvya-bandha ivumdnavabaddha- 
tu-hi-nipdtah (p.158); Dtrghéechchhvdsa-rachan-dhulam suslesha-vaktra-ghatand-patu sat-kdvya-virachanam=ira 
{p. 238). 

30 Srinkhaldbandho varnagrathandisu Cipreksh-Akshepau Katydlamkiréshu (p. 146). 

81 Uchchhvdsintes pye=zkhinnd ye vakire yeshai Sarasvatt| Katham-Akhyiyikikdrd na te vandydh kavtiea 
rile ll +~—Harshachariia. 
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of figures of speech such as Upamd, Dipaka, Slesha, Jéti (or Svabhdvoktt), Utprekshd3? etc. We 
know that Bana lived in the first half of the 7th century a.p. . 

The Bhditikdvya devotes four satgas (10-18) to the illustration of topics that rightly peieng to 
the art of poetry. The author gives examples of two Alaiikdras of word, viZ., Anuprasa and Yamaka 
and of thirty-six Alaizkdras of Sense. He must have had before him some work defining the figures 


ai speech. 


He tells us that he lived under king Dharasena of Valabhi. We know four Valabhi 


kines who bore the name Dharasena, Therefore Bhatti must have flourished at some time between 
about 500 and 630 a.p,, the dates of the first and the fourth Dharasenas. 

{u this section we have tried to prove that the simple figures of speech, such as Upamd and 
Riowzka, were named and defined long before the Christian era and that the centuries immediately 
following that era witnessed the evolution of a number of figures of speech. From the 7th century 
onwards we have a host of writers on the Alanhkd@ra-Sdsira, whose dates can be obtained with great 


exactness. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


INDIAN AND CEYLONESE BRONZES. 

The six fine bronzes from the Tinnevelly 
District, Madras, exhibited in the Indian Court 
at the Festival of Empire, 19]1 (case 69, Nos. 438- 
443) by Lord Ampthill throw light on the origin 
of the remarkable set of similar images found in 
1907 and 1908 by the Archeological Survey, 
Ceylon, ina trench outside the Siva Dew4lé at 
Polonnéruwa.** Those images evidently belonged 
to the Saiva temple, which is absurdly known as 
the Daladi Mdligéwa, or ‘Shrine of the Tooth 
Relic,’ and had been hidden in the ground out- 
side on the occasion of some revolution (Hist. of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 51, note 2), They 
have been fully described by the Honourable 
Mr, P, Arunachalam in Spolia Zeylanica, Sept. 
1909, and selections from the find have been 
published by Dr. Coomaraswamy and the writer 
of this note. They are heavy, massive castings, 
the largest being three feet high, and the best are 
of high artistic quality. Lord Ampthill’s set is 
exactly similar to the Ceylonese images and, like 
the Polonnirnwa find, includes aspirited Dancing 
Siva (Natardja) and figures of Tamil saints. 





When the Ceylonese bronzes were discovered 
the question naturally arose whether they had 
been executed in the island or on the mainland. 
Dr. A. Willey, F. R.8., sometime Director of 
the Colombo Museum, declared that ‘they are 
Polonnéruwa bronzes for better or for worse, 
and certainly not imported from India, but 
unfortunately did not assign reasons for his 
strongly expressed opinion. On the other hand, 
Mr. H.C. P. Bell, the experienced Archeological 
Commissioner of Ceylon, is convineed that the 
Polonndruwa bronzes came from India. The 
discovery of Lord Amptbill’s setinthe Tinne- 
velly District strongly confirms Mr, Bell’s view, 
and it may well be thatthe Polonn4ruwa cast- 
ings were produced in that district. The Saiva 
religion is a Tamil importation into Ceylon, 
and it is antecedently more probable that costly 
and artistic Saiva images should have been made 


on the mainland rather than in the Buddhist 
island, 


V. AS. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Ta-T’ane-Hest-Yu-Car. Original text, with preface 


and variants collected from ancient manugori pts and 


modern texts. two Vols. in Japanese and Chinese 


characters. College of Literature, Imperial Univer: 
sity, Kyoto, Japan, 


Two small, but very well printed and nicely 
bound volumes contain the original ancient text 
of the Ta-T'ang-Hsi-yu-chi or in Japanese, the 
Tai-To- Sai-iki-ki, being the first publication of 
the Faculty of Letters in the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, The work is in two parts, the first con- 
taining the text with a preface in Japanese, and 
the other all the variants, which the Editors have 


been able to find from the collation of the 
oldest MSS., which exist in the ancient monas- 
teries of Japan, with text already published up- 
to-date in China, Corea, and Japan. The second 
volume contains identification of personal and 
placenames by Beal, Julien and Watters. The 
object of the work is to preserve this ancient 
text. We congratulate the University on the 
appearance of what the Editors call “this modest 
fruit of our labour, ” 


R. C. Tempus. 


52 Haranti kata nexojjvala-Dipak-Opamaircenavath padérthairesupapaditah kathah | Nirantara-Slesha-gha- 
nd fe sufdtayo mahdsrajasc=champaka-pushpakairesive ll :—Kdadambar?. 


= Three of Lord Ampthill’s bronzes have been reproduced by the Indian Society in Eleven Plates represent- 
ing Werks of Indian Sculpture, chiefly in English collections (Griggs and Sons, for 1911). 
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THE CASTES IN INDIA. 
BY BE. SENART OF THE INSTITCT DE FRANCE. 
( Translated ia part from the French ) 
BY REY. A. HEGGLIN, S, J.; BOMBAY. 
(Continued from p. 114.) 
V.—Genesis of the Indian Caste. 


WE are approaching the knotty point of this research, The similarities which I have recorded 
have been, for the most part, already recognized and noted. They are only examples—indications. 
Their number could be easily enlarged, The essential thing is to weigh their signification, 

Every evidence is leading us back to the old family constitution ; the true name of caste is 
jdti which means ‘race’, However, we must state the matter more exactly. The family was not 
the only social organism, at the time when the Aryans of India went apart to follow their own 
destinies. It was comprised in larger corporations: the clan, the tribe. Their existence is certain, 
though the facts, variable and vague, are not easily brought under strict definitions. 

Discussicns have been going on, and this rather in a confused way, on the reciprocal relation 
of the different groups, on the order in which they have been formed. One thing at least is clear. 
These concentrical circles which include an area ever widening are conceived in the Aryan world 
alter one and the same type. Thus it could be held that the clan and the tribe, whatever their 
names be in the different countries, are only the enlargement of the family ; they copy its organi- 
zation while extending it.*4 Their genealogy, in reality, concerns us little, The fact is, that 
their respective constitution is strictly analogous, In speaking of the family constitution I haye 
the constitution of the tribe and of the clan equally in view. 

The terms, here in use, agree very well ; gens, curia, ¢riéus, in Rome; family, phratria, phyle, 
in Greece; family, gotra, caste, in India. It is the more instructive, because, in the origin, if we 
judge it by all analogies, the most essential difference between clan and tribe, as between section and 
caste, amounts to this, that the group which is more restricted, is exogamic ; the group which ig 
larger, endogamic. The political organization, at the pretty late time in which the classical coun- 
tries are well known to us, has only shaken, or displuzed certain customs ; and for instance, in the 
case of the endogamie law, replaced the one tribe by the whole of the city. What is surprising is to 
find that the directing principles, on both sides, have survived, in so visible traces, the separation — 
which, therefore, must be very old—of the ethnical branches in which we follow severally their 
destinies. 

If the caste covers exactly the whole domain of the old gentile right, this can be neither a for- 
tuitous agreement nor a modern resurrection. Still less is it due to chance that its practices have 
exact relations with the primitive notions and continue their spirit, The whole is complete, well 
connected, closely soldered with the past and that in a matter which supremely rules life and the 
most private concerns, It, therefore, is an organic institution which draws its sap from very deep 
sources. 

The guilds of the middle ages remind us, by more than one custom, of the known traits of 
ancient organization. Who would dare to assert that they are their direct heirs? Customs, which 
under the sway of new ideas and a complete moral revolution, could only have survived by losing in 
the public consciousness, their signification and their proper hfe, may have found their way into 
them again through more or less obscure windings; Iam willing to admit that the patronage of 
a saint is the reflection of the eponymism of the antique heroes, that the repast which, on certain 
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feast-days, united their members, may be a remembrance of the family repast; but with all that 
there exists apparently no continued transmission from one type to the other, no immediate 
filiation, Nothing in the guilds corresponds to the solid cohesion of a family corporation. They 
are not only open to every new-comer, if he but fulfils the requisite condition, they impose no fetter 
apon the civil and private life of their members. The resemblances are, in some way, accidental 
and fragmentary. It is likely that the repasts at which, in our country districts, even nowadays, 
the relatives and friends of the departed person meet after a burial, are not without connexion 
with the funeral repasts of antiquity. What does it matter, if in this long way, the custom has lost 
its original meaning ? 

Of quite another order is the relationship which connects the caste with the ancient system 
of the family community. There is from the one to the other a real continuity, a direct 
transmission of life. 

Does this mean that India has simply preserved a primitive type of the Aryan constitution ? 
Sach, assuredly, is not my thought. The premises being the same, if caste could spring from them 
in India, there sprang up quite a different regime in the classical countries. But caste has remain- 
ed thoroughly impregnated with notions which fasten it to the Aryan background. How could they 
fail to expand into an original institution, under the unique conditions in which they happened to 
be transplanted on the soil of India ? Their physiognomy has been so much altered, as to render 
the more primitive types at first unrecognizable in the caste; it is, nevertheless, their legitimate 
heir, But we have done nothing, as long as we have not laid hold of the mechanism which 
brought about this transformation, 

The Vedic hymns are too little explicit on the details of exterior and social life. But, at least, 
we notice in them, that the Aryan population was divided in a number of tribes or peoples (janas), 
subdivided into clans united by ties of relationship (vigas), which again were broken up into 
families, 

The terminology of the Rig-Veda is, in this regard, pretty vague; the general fact is clear.® 
Sajdia, i.e., relative, or ‘ companion of jdt¢,’ of race, appears in the Atharva-Veda to designate the 
companions of clan (vig). Jana, which assumes a wider signification, reminds us of the Avestic 
equivalent of clan, the Zantu and of the jdt, or the caste. A series of terms, urd, wrijana, vrdja, 
vrdta, seem to be synonyms or sub-dirisions, it may be, of the clan, or of the people. The Aryan po. 
pulation, therefore, lived at the time to which the hymns belong, under an organization which was 
ruled by the traditions of the tribe and of lower or similar groupings. Even the variety of the 
names indicates that this organization was rather floating ; hence it was the more pliable to adapt 
itself to the definite forms into which the circumstances in India chanced. to model them. 

It is easy to discern several of the factors, which have contributed, each on its part, to push it 
into the road on which it has been developed. 

The life of the invaders necessarily remained, in the course of their slow conquest, ifnot nom- 
adic, at least very unstable. There are tribes, the wanderings of which we can follow, This mobility 
was very unfavourable to tke organization of a political rule, but very favourable for the main- 
tenance of old institutions. The hazards of local strife, moreover, could not fail to re-act on the 
condition of the hordes. In many cases they were dislocated. 

Whilst guarding the tradition of inherited customs, the fragments were reconstituted under 
the action of new necessities and of new interests, topographical, or others. The exclusive rigidity 


of the genealogical bond had thus to suffer some harm. The door was half opened to variable 
principles of grouping. 
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The population in the East has rarely that degree of fixity to which we have been accustomed 
py the experience of the West. fn this matter the absence of a strongly established state is in 
succession cause and effect. India has preserved, down to our days, somethirg of this mobility. 
At all times, towas have been an exception there. It is natural that we scarcely get traces of 
them in an ascient period. Hven later the lange capitals which were founded in India, had ne 
strong reots ; they have often lived an ephemeral existence. 

The rillage, the grdms, from the Vedie hymns down to this time, has been almost the only 
framework of Hindu life, As it appears in the hymns, it is rather pastoral, than agricultural, 
Synonyms, as zrtzana, which cannot be separated from wraja,‘ pasturage,’ conjure up the same 
émages. And likewise getra. Tle word is not used in the Aig-Veda, except m its etymological 
sense of ‘stable’, If yet we find it afterwards regularly denoting theeponym clan, this use is, 
svithout doubt, ancient, The Rig-Vede makes no aflusien to it; this simply proves once more what, 
perilous illusion it is to draw positive conclusions from the silence of the hymns. This application 
of the word, however, és only justified by an intermediate stage. Very near to erijana by its primi- 
tive meaning, it must have passed through an analogous evolution ; it, too, must have been a synonym, 
at least an approximate one, of grd@ma or viilage. 

The Hindu village hasan altogether antonomous life. In several countries, it is actually 
a corporation, and its territory common property z an organization which has given rise to frequené 
parallels with the village communities of the Slavs. Some have been led to look upon the village 
as the equivalent of the primitive clan; under a more fixed form it would have perpetuated the 
community of bloed, the community of goods and jurisdiction. Ido not decide, whether the village 
communities are of ancient origin everywhere in India, whether they have not ia many cases and 
ander the sway of special conditions accidentally reconstructed a primitive social type. They, at 
least, are witness to a powerful tradition of corporative life. Similarly, there reigns over a vast 
region, the system of those family communities (joint family), where several generations remain 
grouped without division and under a patriarchal authority. The Indian mind is stubbornly 
conservative of old institutions. This is not all, I have spoken of those Russian villages, where 
the community ef property and the living together on the same soil have had as their result the 
professional community. The same fact has happened in india, too. This cannot be doubted, when 
we think of the numerous villages of potmakers, of leather-dressers, of smiths, to which literature, 
especially Buddhist literature, makes so frequent allusions. The community of profession could 
the better propagate in this way, if a bond of consanguinity originally united the members of the 
village. Now Brahmin villages are always mentioned. Parentage, therefore, influenced the 
groupings, at least often; for, certainly for the Brahmins, parentage was the essential tie, not 
identity of profession; they lived far less on their ritual functions, than on agricultural and, 
especially, pastoral industry. This does not stand in the way that their example should 
nevertheless, through a superficial analogy, favour round them the community of profession in less 
noble and less respected groups. 

The mass of Aryan immigrants, therefore, settled in closed villages, ruled more or less, by 
a notion of real or supposed parentage, in any case forming a corporation in which the clan 
survived in a modified frame. The more general this organization was, the more, also, was it sure 
to countenance an equivalent constitution for the bodies of the tradesmen themselves, Little 
numerous and litile specialised in the pastoral life, these were called to a necessary growth by the 
economical development and the advance of culture, he representatives of the mechanic profes- 
sions, necessarily scattered amongst the people who claimed their services, could not, in the midst 
of a universally corporative organization, be assured of a tolerable existence, unless adapting 
themselves to the common type. 
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It is here that the religious ideas intervene. . 
Scruples of purity did not allow the inhabitants of the Aryan villages to pursue certain pro- 





fessions nor even to receive, in their communion, compatriots who were pureuing them. Amongst 
these excluded, the same niceties, establishing a scale of impurity between nizerent trades, were 
tending to multiply the partitions. The religious sentiment made them the mone insuyerable, the 
more carefully it was fostered. The Brahminic theocracy provided this wie an. enetEy. and 
A perseverance that are unique, In admitting that the priestly class, at first, has not established 
the absolute formulas of its dominion without some protest, ib certainly has early laid their 
foundation. From the highest periods of literature its pretensions are set forth in exalted terms. 

The hierarchy of the classes could not create all-anew the regime of the castes,—this is derived 
from a more spontaneous division and corresponds to a partition into much smaller groups—it 
could help it on. It had given the example and spread the custom of a division, which, if larger, was 
in certain respects, scarcely less rigid. It had, especially, two indirect consequences: by the 
Comination which it granted to the Brahmins, it preserved for religious scruples a rigidity which 
re-echoed in the severity of the caste rules; it served as a basis to that hierarchy which has become 
an integral part of the system and facilitated its establishment by lending singular strength to the 
notions of purity which, on the whole, state the degrees of social rank. 

If the triumphant theocracy fixed the regime of the caste in its systematic form, the vaste 
borrowed its cause of existence and the mechanism of its genesis directly from the very elements in 
which this theocracy itself originated. Thus the scale of castes, determined, or at least inspired 
by the Brahmins and maintained by them, could take the place of the more ancient state; the less 
precise organization of the classes was absorbed into the new regime. 

In classical antiquity the slow fusion of the classes is, at the same time, the stimulant and the 
result of the civil and political idea which is springing up. In India the theocratic power puts 
a stop to any such evolution. India has risen neither to the idea of the state, nor to the idea oi 
the fatherland, Instead of extending, the frame is contracting. In the republics of antiquity 
the notion of classes has a tendency to melt into the wider idea of the city ; in India it asserts and 
tends to confine itself in the narrow partitions of the caste. Let us not forget that the Aryan 
immigrants were spreading in India over aa immense area; groupings too widely scattered were 
doomed to crumble. From this circumstance the particularistic inclinations were drawing an 
increase of strength. 

I cannot persuade myself that the caste has sprung from the autochthonous tribe, Its regmei 
has been too keenly patronised by the Brahmins ; they raised it to the height of adogma, To all 
its constituent elements the other Aryan branches offer striking analogies, some of them all the 
more decisive, as the similarity is not so prominent in the outward aspect as in the affinity of leading 
ideas. When aboriginal tribes enter the Brahminical frame, and however apt their rather unsettled 
organization might make them to fit new exigencies, we see how they are forced in the passage, to 
submit to many a touching-up. Fora long time they keep their mark of origin. One may discern 
persevering in them more than one element of foreign origin, which is a little jarring on the whole, 
for instance, the clans with a tofem. How can we believe that the Brahmins should have borrowed 
from the vanguished population for whom they never ceased to manifest the most humiliating con- 
tempt, the complicated rules of purity in the name of which they show themselves so particular both 
as to food and as to personal intercourse? That they should have so willingly apy-ropriated a social 
organization not spontaneously sprung from traditions of their own ? 

It, sometimes, has been too easily granted that the natives were by themselves in posses- 
sion of this whole system. They could, by origin, possess certain of its features; still it is 
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necessary not to forget, that we are here exposed to more than one misunderstandin g. The imi- 
tation of the Brahminical rules has filtered through even into populations which have, otherwise, 
remained very barbarous. They show a very strong inclination towards adopting them. 
Whilst keeping the least orthodox customs, they endeavour to obtain a clergy of Brahmins, 
which is very much despised for the help it gives them, and very disdainful itself towards its 
sheep, but the patronage of which they hold in high esteem, in spite of all.55 The Brahminical 
marriage rite has been implanted even in tribes, which do not call Brahmins to their ceremo- 
nies.56 So very low a caste, as the Ramushis,*” in which the exogamic limit is marked by the 
fotem, has, nevertheless, borrowed from the Brahmins not only its genealogical legend, but 
also the prohibition of the marriage of widows. Toascribe to the aborigines the fathership of 
such restrictions is to upset the terms. In the primitive stages organization and custom look 
easily alike from one race to the other: the social mechanism is too rudimentary to be much 
diversified. We have carefully to be on our guard, lest we take late borrowings for an inheri- 
ted good. 

Everything, however, induces us to anticipate that the vicinity, the intermixture of the 
aborigines bas not been without some influence upon the establishment of the caste, an 
indirect influence it may be, but a strong one. The collision of the Aryans with populations 
which they despised for their colour and their barbarity, could not but enhance in them the 
pride of race, strengthen their innate scruples with regard to degrading contacts, double the rigour 
of the endogamic laws, in a word, favour all the usages and all the inclinations which led to the 
caste. Among these I want to include that spirit of exclusiveness and hierarchy which crowns the 
system, and which properly transfers it from the family ground into the socia] and semi-political 
domain. 

Too numerous to be entirely turned into slaves, the ancient masters of the soil had to submit 
to the ascendancy of the more gifted conquerors ; but even there, where they completely lost their 
independence, they preserved, in the main, their native organization. Enveloped in a sort of 
transformation, rather than reduced by a centralized power, they certainly contributed to maintain, 
in the whole of the country, this so peculiar character of instability and fluctuation, The tribes 
continued jostling each other, as so many half-autonomous little nationalities, The aboriginal 
population, thus opposed to the formation of an organised political regime, an enormous obstacle 
which has never been surmounted ; by its examples it served the cause of archaic institutions ; in every 
way it thus favoured the upkeeping of the social condition under which the conqueror had first 
pushed on his expansion. 

Later on, the mixture of the two races could not but act in the same direction; itlent the 
strength of habits and of hereditary instincts to these precedents. Did not the old frame become 
stronger in proportion as the doors of Hinduism opened by and by to a greater number of new-comers ? 
Although modified into a system of castes under the impulse of special conditions, which I am 
endeavouring to set forth, the tribal organism remains in their respective state of culture, a rather 
natural meeting point for both the conquerors and the conquered. 

Nowhere in antiquity have the Aryans shown much taste for the manual professions, The 
Greeks and the Romans left them to the slaves, or to intermediate cla:ses, freed men and simple 
domiciled. Settled in villages, that first followed entirely pastoral pursuits, the Aryans were in 
India still less induced, than elsewhere, to take to manual professions, These had, in general, to 


remain, the allotment, either of the aborigines or of populations, which their hybrid, or suspected 


origin, relegated to the same level. 
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In becoming trades-people, both brought with them their traditions and the desire of 
assimilating themselves to the analogous organization of the superior TaCe. The fear of deflement 
closed a number of professions to the Aryans ; this fear was penetrating and became generalized 
in this inferior population under the religious influence of the immigrants and their Pricer: its 
could not fail to multiply amongst them small divisions, scaled after the degree of reputed impurity 
ascribed to their occupations; this is the very thing which happens still now pe ote our eyes. ‘Thus 
the aborigines, too numerous to fall individually, at least as a general rule, into the condition of 
domestic slaves, and confined by the circumstances to the manual professions, were led, both by their 
own tradition and by the ideas which they received from the Aryan influence, to unite in new 
groupings of which profession appeared to be the bond. . 

This movement accentuated and completed the parallel movement, which, under different 
conditions, though under the sway of several common ideas, must, as we have seen, have arisen amongst 
the Aryans themselves. On neither side was community of profession, the principle of aggrega- 
tion ; we see how it could assume this appearance not only for us, but little by little, even in the 
eyes of the Hindus. It is useless to add that, when come to this point in the age of secondary 
formations, when the wear and tear of evolution obliterates the oldest ideas and the first motive 
powers, or is dulling their consciousness, a deceitful analogy could really develop it into an 
autonomous factor of grouping. But that was only the last terminus of a long course; it had 
sprung from quite different sources. 

Outside the natural action of exterior social or historical elements, we must take into 
account moral agents, primitive inclinations, and essential beliefs, Unhappily, springs of so subtle 
a nature and of a continuous, but not well determined influence, cannot be easily set forth. 

I have touched some of them by the way. The Hindu mind is very religious and very 
speculative ; an obstinate guardian of traditions, it is singularly insensible to the joys of action and 
to the solicitations of material progress. It offered a ground predestined for a social organization, 
made of very archaic elements, which would pay obedience to an overpowerful priestly authority, 
and which consecrated immutability as a duty and the established hierarchy as a natural law. 

This regime especially fits in a striking way with the most popular, perhaps, the most 
characteristic, and certainly the most permanent, of the dogmas, that rule the religious life of India, 
with transmigration. The immobility of the frames, within which caste confines life, justifies and 
explains itself by a doctrine, which is founding the terrestrial condition of each one upon the 
balance of his anterior actions, good and bad. The destiny of each man is fixed by the past $ it 
must, in the present, be determined and immovable. The scale of social ranks faithfully 
corresponds to the infinite scale of moral merits and moral deficiency. 

All, or almost all sects, sprung from Hinduism, have accepted metempsychosis as a certitude 
that admits of no discussion ; all, or almost all have accepted caste without revolt. Buddhism 
makes, from the standpoint of religious profession, no difference between the castes, All are 
admitted without difficulty, and without distinction into the body of monks, all are called to 
salvation. Logically these premises ought to end with the suppression of castes. But it is not 80. 
The direct polemic arises only slowly and then—for instance in a book entirely devoted to thig 
subject, in the Vajrasichi—it takes the special form of an attack levelled against the privileges of 
the class of the Brahmins, It is a strife for influence between two rival clergies, not a systematic 
protestation against a regime without which even the Buddhists did not conceive the social 
existence. 

Several ascetical sects, likewise, suppress caste practically ; they admit and bring together, 
without reserve, all postulants in their religious order. With several this equality is symbolized 
at the consecration of the adepts, by the solemn destruction of the sacred chord. How could the 
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suppression of every family-tie and the renunciation of the world be better expressed ? This is the 
equivalent of those funeral ceremonies which, asI have said, signalize the exclusion from the caste. 
And though, what they aim at is, not to overthrow a system which is the very foundation of the 
national life, but to create, in the interior of this immense circle, a more or less extended group of 
saints, who escape from the world and break all its ties. For the mass of the adherents, caste 
subsists uncontested; in a number of cases the new community of faith operates as a lever for the 
creation of new sections, 

We are no longer in those times in which it could be allowed to represent Buddhism or 
Jainism as attempts of a social reform directed against the regime of the castes.53 The 
illogical resignation, with which they have submitted to it, shows, on the contrary, how at the 
period of their foundation, it was deeply rooted in the Hindu conscience, wedded to those 
beliefs, those elementary notions, as the doctrine of moral merit, of metempsychosis, of final 
liberation, the inheritance of which they received without protest, 





ViI.—General Survey, Caste and the Indian Mind, 


Fora long time it has been believed, on the testimony of Plato and Herodot, that Egypt had been 
ruled by the system of castes. This view has now been given up by the best authorized judges. 
It appears that it is decidedly contradicted by the indigenous monuments, The Greeks, little 
accustomed to vast hereditary organisms tied together by the privilege of rank, or the community 
of occupation, could easily exaggerate their importance, or their extent, where they met with 
their more or less strict types. Up to the present, India alone has shown a universal system 
of castes, in the sense in which we have stated and defined. At best, one may find elsewhere 
accidental traces, germs of analogous institutions ; they are nowhere generalised, or arranged 
in a system, 

Greece has known, in Lacedaemon and elsewhere, several cases of hereditary functions 
and trades. Notwithstanding the uncertainties which obscure their interpretation, the names 
borne by the four Ionian tribes (phyle) of Attica, are really professional names: soldiers, 
goatherds, artisans.* These are assuredly no castes, The example, at least, proves that the 
Aryan tradition could, under the influence of a favourable situation, incline towards caste. It 
is good to retain this lesson. A social fact, which sways an immense country, which is wound 
up with its whole past, has necessarily more than one cause. If we mean to confine it in one 
single too precise deduction, we are sure to go astray, Currents so powerful are formed 
of numerous affiuents. The true explanation, I am convinced of it, must assign its part to 
each one of the agents, which, one after the other, have been pushed to the front in too 
systematic and too exclusive a spirit, There have been many other countries in which an 
immigrant race has found itself in juxtaposition with occupants, whom it has vanquished and 
dispossessed, and this situation has not given there rise to caste. Other populations have 
known strong distinctions of class, and caste has remained unknown tothem. Theocracy has 
grown in other grounds also. The regime must therefore in India result from the combined. 
action of several factors. I hope that I have discerned the principal ones. Let us endeavour 
to take in, with one glance, the epitome of this history. 

We take the Aryans at their entry in India. They live under the sway of old laws, 


common to all the branches of the race. They are divided into tribes, clans and families, 


more oF less large; the groups are equally governed by a corporative organization, the general 
features of which are identical with all, the bond of which is consanguinity more and more 
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narrowing down. The age of pure and simple equality between clan and clan, tribe and tribe, 
is gone. Military prestige and priestly prestige have commenced their work. Certain 
groups, raised by the splendour of warrior powers, proud of a more brilliant or better ascer- 
tained descent, enriched, more than others, by the fortune of arms, have joined together in a 
elass of nobility which is claiming the power. The religious rites have become complicated 
so as to require a special ability and a technical preparation, both for the carrying out of the 
ceremonies and for the composition of chants ; apriestly class has arisen, which bases its 
pretensions upon, more or less, legendary genealogies, connecting its branches with illustrious 
gacrificers of the past. The rest of the Aryans are mixed up in asingle category, within which 
the different groups move with antonomy, and according to their corporative laws. Religious 
notions rule the whole life from the beginning; priesthood, already powerful, is here 
increasing the prestige and vigour of the religious scruples. 

The Aryans are advancing in their new dominion. They come into collision with a 
dark-coloured race, inferior in culture, which they drive back. This opposition, the care for their 
security, the contempt of the vanquished: enhance in the conquerors the inborn exclusivism, 
exalt all belief and all prejudices, that protect the purity of the divisions into which they are split. 
The autochthonous population is thrown into one confused mass, which only ties of subordination 
of a rather loose nature connect with their masters, The religious ideas, brought by the invaders, 
penetrate, more or less, into this mass, but never sufficiently to raise it to their own level, Still 
in spreading over vast areas, where their settlements are seldom enclosed by any natural limits, 
the invaders become dispersed; shaken by the hazards of the struggle, the primitive groups are 
severed, The rigour of the genealogical principle, whieh united them, is thus compromised ; to form 
anew, the scattered parts follow geographical proximities, or other conveniences. 

Slowly the necessities of a less movable existence begin to be felt. Life becomes more sedentary 
in villages of pastoral and agriculiural industry; and these, at first, are founded according to 
relationship ; for the laws of the family and of the clan preserve a sovereign authority; they 
continue to observe the traditional customs that are sanctioned by religion. The more fixed habits 
develop the needs and the professions of a civilization, which has got ripe for more refined exigencies, 
The workmen of every description are, in their turn, caught in the network, be it that the community 
of residence brings on the community of occupation, or, that the scattered representatives of the same 
profession, in places sufficiently near to keep some contact, obey an imperious necessity in modelling 
themselves upon the only type of organization known around them, 

With time two facts have asserted themselves: more or less acknowledged mixtures have 
taken place between the races; the Aryan notionsof purity have found their way into this hybrid 
population and even into the purely aboriginal tribes, From this rise two orders of scruples which mul- 
tiply the sub-divisions, according to the more or less pronounced impurity, either of descent, or of 
professions, While the ancient principles of family life remain in force, the factors of grouping are 
diversified : occupation, religion, neighbourhood and others still, at the side of the primitive 
principle of consanguinity, the mask of which they more or less put on, The groups are 
increasing in number and intersecting. Under the double action of their own traditions and of 
the ideas which they borrow from the Aryan civilization, even the aboriginal tribes, as they by and 
by give up their isolated and savage life, accelerate the influx of new sub-divisions. Now caste 
exists. We see how—in its different gradations—it has slowly substituted itself for the family 
regime of which it is the heir. 

A political power could have subordinated these organisms to the domain of a regular system. 
But no political constitution does dawn. Even the thought of it does not appear. Why should 
we wonder at this? The priestly power cannot be favourable to it; for it would be the loser by it 
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now its action is very strong and very steady; it paralyses the exercise of power even in the 
military aristocracy. The configuration of the country does not create natural nucleuses for 
concentration ; every boundary there is floating. Pastoral life has long maintaived a spirit of 
severe tradition; no ardent taste for any action impairs it. The vanquished population is 
numerous ; more repressed, than absorbed, it is slowiy invaded by the sacerdctal propaganda 
rather than subjected by a rude conquest. With seme temperaments, it }reserves much of its 
ancient organization, especially there, where it is confined and isolated. By ihe masses which it 
interposes, by the example of its very rudimentary instituticns, even Ly the facility with which 
these institutions are melting into the stil] rather rudimentary organizaticn of the immigrants, it 
opposes one obstacle more to the constituticn of a true political power. Therefore, there is no 





beginning of a state, 

In this confusion the sacerdotal class alone has preserved a solid esprit de corps; it alone is 
in possession of an altogether moral, but very efficacious power. This power it nses to strengthen 
and to extend iis privileges ; it further makes use of it to establish scme scrt of oder and of 
cohesion under its supremacy. It generalises and codifies the state of fact in an ideal system 
which it is endeavouring to pass asa law, the Jegal rerime of the caste. Jt amalgamates in the 
caste the actual situation with the tenacious traditions of tke past, when the hierarchy of 
classes laid the fc undations of its power, since then so largely increased. 

Sprung from a mixture of arbitrary pretensions and authentic facts, this system becomes, in its 
turn, a force. Not only the Brahmins carry it as a dogma into the yatts of the country, the 
assimilation of wlich takes place at a later date; it, everywhere, is reacting by the ideas upon 
practice, owing to the immense authority attached to its patrons. The speculative ideal tends to 
impose itself as the strict rule of duty, But there was too great a distance between the facts and the 
theory, as that tley ever could be brought completely to fit together. 

What interests us, is to trace the way, which the institution has followed in its spontaneous 
growth. I, therefore, may stop here. 

Caste, in my opinion, is the normal prolongation of the ancient Aryan institutions as 
remodelled by the vicissitudes into which they were involved by the new conditions and 
surroundings they met in India. It would be inexplicable without this traditional basis, as it 
would be unintelligible without the alloys, that have been mixed with It, without the circumstances 
that have kneaded it, 

I should like to be understood well. Ido not pretend to assert, that the regime of castes, as 
we observe it at present, with the endless sections, so different in nature and cobesion it includes, 
contains nothing but the logical, purely organical development of primitive Aryan elements only. 
Groups of varied origin, of variable structure, have entered the caste regime at all times, and still 
are multiplying in it: clans of invaders, that mark the route of successive conquests ; aboriginal 
tribes come forth late from their wild isolation ; accidental fractionings, either of }-roper castes 
or of similar groups. More still: such mixtures, which, complicated by multiple combinations, 
give so disconcerting, so shadowy a physiognomy to the caste of our days, undoubtedly, happened, 
already quite early. If they have been going on asserting themselves more and more, they have 
begun from the period, when the regime was forming. I hare already said it; I repeat it with a 
purpose : by condensing a general conclusion in a brief formula, you run the risk of appearing to 
exagoerate your principle, you run the risk of falsifying a thesisin itself, Just by stretching it to the 
extreme, be it by an effort to presise too categorically, or by a desire to lay more stress on views, 
you consider now. I should not wish to be suspected of any such enticement, being strongly on my 
guard against it, 

What I think is this, that the Aryans of India, whatever influences they may have undergone 
from.outside, whatever troubles the hazards of history may have bronght with them, have drawn 
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finally put into a system. If the regime, under which India has lived, is neither a purely economical 
organization of trades, nor a barbarous chaos of tribes and of foreign and hostile races, nor i eli 
hierarchy of classes, but a mixture of all these things, united by the common inspiration that rules 
the working of all the groups by the common set of ideas and characteristic prejudices, which 
connect them, divide them, fix between them the precidences, it is explained by the fact, that the 
family constitutions, surviving through all evolutions, ruling the Aryans first, then growing with 
their influence, and imposing itself even upon the groups of independent origin, has been the 
fas ormation. 

ae sneer enough to forget thatit has been penetrated by heterogeneous elements. 
Moreover, after being once completed in its essential features, it has no doubt undergone the 
action of analogy, like all systems, which are growing old, and in which tradition does not 
longer imbibe new strength from a living consciousness of the beginnings, Besides the 
various principles which have been severally considered as the springs of caste, even arbitrary 
change disguised under false pretences has done its work, Though accidental or secondary, 
such alterations have not failed to throw some trouble into the physiognomy of the facts. 
Still [do notinsist upon them. If there be need, their sources will be found in some of the 
details, which I have had the opportunity of setting forth by-the-bye. 

Even to limit ourselves to the period of formation, how much we should like to settle 
dates! What i have sail on the literary tradition, will explain that I have no precise dates to 
offer. Ancient institutions become impregnated with a new spirit only by insensible advances ; 
movements, which, according to circumstances, go on at an unequal pace, in different regions, 
are not manifested in the evidences, until the preceding condition of th ings has become entirely 
unrecognizable. ‘They are obscure, because they are slow. They do not admit of any Tigorous 
dating. At most one might flatter himself to determine, at which moment the Brahminical 
system, which rules the caste theoretically, has received its last form. Still even this 
pretension would be over ambitions, We may console ourselves, we should not be much more. 
advanced, by that, if it is true, the system is summing up the ideal of the dominant caste 
rather than reflecting the real situation, 

Even as far as regards the Veda, the value of the hints it affords is anything but definite 
It would be necessary to know whether it really exhausts the whole of contemporaneous facts, 
whether it presents them completely and faithfully, Ido not think at all, that we may boast 
of any such certainty. What is sure, is that we discover in the Vedas still standing out in 
full relief that hierarchy of classes which was later on resolved into the regime of the castes. 
Still it is undoubted that,in the Vedic period already the causes had begun to act, which ? 
by their combined and continued working had to graft a new order on the old Aryan trunk, 

The Aryans of India and the Aryans of the classical world start from the Same Premises. 
How different are the consequences on one side and on the other ! 

At the beginning the same groups exist on both sides, governed by the same beliefs, the 
same customs. In Greece and in Italy, these small societies combine to an organized whole, 
They rise, ene above the other, in a regular system. Every group preserves its full autonomy 
in its sphere of action; but the higher federation which constitutes the city, comprises the 
common interests and regulates the common action. The chaos takes shape under the hands 
of the Greeks. The disjointed organisms are melted into a larger unity. In proportion as it 
is getting formed, the new idea which is its hidden soul, the political idea, appears in outline. 
As the caste, the * city ’’ has sprang from the common primitive constitution, cast in the mould 
of the same religious rules, of the same traditions, but inspired by new necessities, it puts forth 
anew principle of Organization. Ié shows itself capable of growing, of doing without the 
barriers which have supported, but also confined its first steps. Later on, it will, whilst 


transforming itself, supply a frame wide enough for giving room to the deepest revolutions in 
ethics and in power. 
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In India the caste continues the ancient eustoms: it even in several respects develops 
them in their logical direction; but it loses something of that impulse which had created the 
primitive groups, and does not renew their spirit, Different ideas mix with—or take the 
place of the genealogical bond, which had knit together the first societies. In modifying 
themselves, in becoming castes, they do not find a directive principle in themselves; they 
cross one another, each remaining isolated in its jealous autonomy. The frame is immense 
without distinct borders, withont organic life; a confused mass of small independent societies 
bent under a common level. 

The classical language of India is distinguished from the kindred languages, by a 
striking singularity. The finite verb holds hardly any place in the sentence; the thought is 
developed by means of long compounds often vague in their relation. In place of a solid 
syntactical construction, the lines of which are set forth clearly, in which the incidents 
detach themselves in neatly set clauses, the sentence knows only a loose structure, where the ele- 
ments of the thought, being simply in juxtaposition, are wanting in relief. The religious beliefs 
of India scarcely present themselves as positive dogmas. Inthe fluctuating lines of an ill-defined 
pantheism, the oppositions and divergences rise one moment to sink down again, like a shifting 
eddy, in the moving mass. Contradictions quickly resolve into a conciliatory syncretism 
wherein the vigour of schisms loses its nerve. An accommodating orthodoxy is covering all 
dissents with its wide cloak, There is nowhere a categorical, united, intransigent doctrine. 
On social ground an analogous phenomenon appears to us in the caste system. We have 
every where the same spectacle of a want of plastic power. 

Whatever sap it may have borrowed from exterior and historical circumstances, this is 
indeed the fruit of the Hindu mind. The social organization of India stands in the same 
relation to the structure of the Hellenic “city,” in which a Hindu poem stands to a Greek 
tragedy. The Hindn genius no less in practical life, than in art, rarely shows itself capable 
of organization, %7. ¢., of measure, of harmony. In caste, allits effort has been devoted to 
maintain, to strengthen, a network of closed groups, without common action, without mninal 
reaction, finally recognizing no other motive power, but the unbalanced authority of a priestly 
class which has absorbed the whole direction of the minds. Under the levelling hand of 
Brahmanism the castes are moving, as the episodes are jostling in disorder in the vague unity 
of the epic narrative. It seems sufficient if an artificial system theoretically marks such 


incoherence. 
The destinies of caste, if well looked at, areaninstructivechapterin the psychology of India. 


MAYURAJA. 
BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIN ; VIZAGAPATAM. 

Mayfiraja is the Sanskrit poet of whom the Catalogus Catalogorum speaks as being a poet 
mentioned in the Sdakdimuktdvalt, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Durgaprasad quotes the following 
verse in his elaborate preface to the Karpiramaiijari :— 

AAT ATA Hat ATH: HCAS: HT: | 
TIAA: TIME: Ala ar Sera: |? 

‘“¢ No other poet of the Karachuli family was born equal to Mayfrija. How many moons 

have come out of the ocean 7?” 
1 Prof. Peterson in quoting from Harthardvalt or Subhdshiiahdrdvalt gives a different version of this verse 
in his second Report, p. 59. 
ATTA Hat AKT: Hea: Hs: | 
Sq: GAIA: Ha ar areatara: II 
Ifin the first line AI-%: were the reading, as in the above verse, then HIAq in the second line would 
entirely lose its force. I doubt that a poet named Kulichori who is related to Maylira ever existed. The 
reading of Harihardvalt, as given above, must be a mistake. In the following pages of the Report, Prof, Peterson 
translates the above verse thus :—‘‘ But from Maytira there sprung (as his pupil) the poet Kulichuri, a single birth 


which more rivalled the countless moons that night after night rise out of the ocean.” I fear this is not the 
meaning of the verse even according to his reading. 
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The authorship of this verse is attributed to the poet Rajasekhara. Probably this is the verse 


of the Suktimuktdvalé referred to by Prof. Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, 
In the same preface, Pandit Durgaprasad cites the following verse of Mayfrdja from 


t 


the Suktimubtdealt :— 
TFSI ATT ALS TT STASI ERS MTT AT ATL 
SSBC HAA TAHA SISO TATA | 
STC VITA AAT TNA ASAT AT ar 
gt qraea ea ee TAT Yalisararea [I 

From this and other verses found in the anthologies, the Pandit concludes that Maytraja must 
have been the author of a drama with the story of the Rémdyana for its plot.2 But he was not 
au.e to ascertain the name of the drama. 

Now, realising the importance of the contribution made by this old poet to Sanskrit literature 
and attracted by the notable style of the poet found in anthologies, I greatly wished to find out the 
name of his work, and thus to bring to light this hidden portion of the treasure of Sanskrit 
literature. For this purpose I ransacked all the works on rhetoric, notably, Dasariipdvaloka 
Sarasvatikanthdbharana, Sdhityadarpana, etc. In the course of my search I noted down the 
names of all the Rémdyana dramas. I give their names in the following table in alphabetical order’ 
Againsé the name of each drama, the name of the work in which it is referred to is also given, 


Oe a ee reer irereneerieatiiiat Sr 


No. | Work. Referred to in, 


‘ 





1 hacia ea sae ae ...| Sahityadarpana, 

2 | Uttararamacharita  .,, xed par ...| Dagaripavaloka. . 

3 : Udéattarighava,..  ... see sos Do. and Sahityadarpana, 

4. ! Kundaméla4 ee se »..| Sabityadarpana. 

5 Kritytravana .. ue ewe ae Do, | 

6 | Chheliterdma sas jas wie See ees Do. Dasaripivaloka and Sarag- 


| vatikanthabharang. 
< | Janakiraghava ve bes ies ere ...| Sahityadarpana. 


8 | Nirdoshadagaratha (?) ... — i SarasvatikanthAbharana. 


9 | Balarémayana ,,. oe ae a ...| Sdhityadarpana, 
10 | Mahiviracharita det ses bis ie Do. Dagaripavaloka and Saras- 
vatikanthébharana, 

11 Raghavabhyudaya Se ane oe ...| Sahityadarpana. 

12 ! Ramabhinanda ,.. Sts ae Ss Re Do. 

13 | Ramabhyndaya dace ‘nk ioe <a es Do. Dasgaripavaloka and Dhyan- 

jo yaloka and Lochana. 

14 | Valivadha oe see vie we -».| Sahityadarpana, 


| 
eee 


* See preface to Karptramafijari, p. 9 (Kavyamalé). 
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a . 7 2 ae * So : 
Of these dramas we know that Anarghardghava was written by Murdri3; Uttarardmacharit: 








and Mahdvirachartta by the illustrious. Bhavabhiti ; Bdlardmdyana, by RajaSekhara ; and lastly. 
Rdmdbhyudaya by the poet king YaSovarman.4 The authorship of the remaining dramas is 
clouded in mystery. One of these, Uddtiardghava, is unhesitatingly attributed to the poet Bhisa 
by some learned men of Southern India, In his History of the Classical Sanshrti Literature, p. 67, 
Mr. M. Krishnamachirya, M.A., B.U., M.R.A.S., says “At least the names of three of his 
{Bhasa’s| works we haye known on reliable‘authority. The Uddttardghaca develops the eminent 
side of the character of Rima, The Srapnavdsavatautta sees itself with the story of Udayana’s 
marriage with Vasavadatia. The Atrandvaii is said to be a Né&ikkd in the mode of the Ratndeali. 
Here the author says that ‘‘on reliable authority’? he has known the names of the three dramas of 
Bhasa. Butat the same time he does not mention who is his ‘‘ reliable authority.” We can however 
accepé Bhiga’s authorship of Szapnardsazacdatta on the authority of Rajasekhara. 

TaMEHAASH SSR: AT wera | 

CANTSAAT UE TSR WTR [5 

Moreover, Dhvanydlokilochana quotes from this drama® As to Kiranéval?, I very much 
doubt that a drama of the name of Avrundvali by Bhisa or any other poet ever existed, 

Now as to the third drama, Uc/dttardghava, the attribution of the authorship of this drama 
to Bhasa is not supported by any evidence. Though a drama of that name is quoted in the work 
on rhetoric, we do not find a single statement in support of Bhisa’s authorship thereof and 
in fact, we find a statement in contradiction toit. Even in the Cetalogus Catalogorum the name of 
the author of the drama is not given, but the name only of the work in whichitis quoted, Ina 
lengthy discussion on the subject, in his preface to Priyadargikd, Pandit R, V. Krishnamacharys 
says, QI SAAMI AAAS ANSATITMeT waa | Te aAracaa Pattaa.? “In works lik 
Sahityalarpana, only the name Udditardghava is heard of; but the author is not mentioned. 

But from the ordinary works on rhetoric it can be shown that neither the author of the 
History of the Classical Sanskrit Literature nor the editor of the Priyalarsikd is right. Moreover, 


8 Murari ie quoted by Mankha in his Srikanthacharita:— 


WRASSE HUALATT: 
attra wat sean aT eT II 
[XXYV, vi] 
And he isnotquoted orreferredto by Bhojain his Sarasvatiiaathisharana or by any author previous to Bhoja. 


So Murari may be assigned a date between a. D. 1050 and 1135. 
i Pandit Durga4prasdd says that Murari lived before the middle of the 9th century and gives the quotation from 


Haravijaya as referring to Murari, 
IS HUSH CATATTAAT ala HPT AAT Tea TU TTA [I 
[X XXVIII, 6% 

(Sea introduction to Subhdshitavali, p. 91 and Anarghar djghara, p. 1, note, 

Durgaprasid thinks that here the word FUT has two meanings. But itis notso. The poet comparer 
Murari or Vishnu with the anthor of a bad drama,—the former destroyed the hero HiranyakaSipu in hia anka or 
lap, and the latter exhibits the murder of the hero inan act. In Muriri’s drama, the death of the hero does not 
take place inany act. Murari cannot, therefore, be the poetreferred to in the verse. Tne commentator Alaka 


and SUPT only, and not on AUC. 


also says that there is a pun on the words as 
YaSovarman is the patron of Bhavabhiti and Vakpatiraja, a 


4 See Dhvranydloka, p. 148 (Commentary). 


Prikrit poet ; of. Introduction, Subkdshtidvalt, p. 95. 
5 This verse is taken from Stitimukidvalt, See preface to Karpiramaijari, p. 7. [Vide, above VOLau. p, B— 


D.R.B.] 
6 Divanydloka, p. 152 (Commentary). 
@ Introduction to Priyadargikd, (Vani-Vilas Presa Edition), p. XXXVI. 
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It seems remarkable that the following statement in the well-known work Daseripdvaloka 
has not been noticed. 


AIT SAAT TS TAT ATAISATAAT AT Tea 

For example, the unlawful killing of V4li is dropped by Maytraja in [his] Udditardghava.” 

Thus, by a simple reference to Dasaripdvaloka, we learn that Uddtiaréghava was written 
by Mayiraja. So we see that Pandit Durgiprasdd was right so far as he went. From the 
commentary on Xdvydnusdsana of Hemachandra p. 335, Mayiradja seems to be the author of s 
cdevya also, 

Now let us consider some points first about the author Mayiraja, and then about the work 
itself, 

We have already shown that Mayiraja was a Rajput of the Kalachuri clan. We know that 
the Kalachuri princes ruled the Chedi country. This Chedidesa is at present identified with 
Berar and the northern part of Central Provinces. The capital of the country was at first 
Miahishmati or the modern Mahegvar. Afterwards the town named Tripura was made the capital 
This Tripura is now identified with Tevur near Jabalpore.© So Maytiraja might have been a king 
of Chedi country with its capital Mabishmati. Unfortunately, the history of the early Kalachuris is 
a blank in Indian History, and we know nothing about the princes between a. p. 580 and a. p. 875. 
So one must await future research for additional information about the personal history of our 
poet king. 

Wow, as regards the work itself, it will help us in fixing the approximate date of the author, 
As the work is not found anywhere, we have to rely on the quotations in the Sdhityadarpana, 
Dasariipévaloka, ete. Dasariipdvaloka quotes Udditardghava in six different places, while the other 
work Séhityadarpana has quotations from it in only five different places, which include four of 
the Dajartipdzaloka, From these quotations we learn that the story of the Rdmdyana forms 
the basis of the plot of the drama. We also learn that the poet did not closely follow it, but 
changed the original as he pleased. The first deviation is :— 


AT TT EHTS TIE Wesrsal aaraarl ( geargeat arcana ) 
PTA ——-TTET Wteqsy fryer Has aq: | 
fragt war aa sarty ary agers | 
TETAS: Te AR Rey Ceres SAP Aree A eee: | 
aera SeTR ASAT Te: MAE TAAT T Ie + THAT RSA Ase % free: |} 12 
In the story of the hunt of the mdydmriga, Lakshmana is made to go first in pursuit of the 
game, Then, when Rima was informed by the disguised Rakshasa that Lakshmana was in dan 


he went to save his brother, when Sit& was carried away by Ravana. 
Secondly, we have in the Deégaripdvaloka :— 


BUT SAAT TTS AAUsaareaaT cea: | 
From this we learn that Miydraja omitted the story of the unlawful killing of V4li.13 Here 
the word @ayay (=unlawfull y) seems to be used for explaining the poet’s object in omitting the story, 
The poet perhaps wished to bring out the character of Rama without any defect, 
Now the verse wwTET, etc., quoted above, is said in the Dasarindvaloka to belong to 
Uddttardghaval4 and in Sdhityadarpana to Kulapatyanka.5 It appears, therefore, that the act 


ger, 


® Dasaripaka (N.S. Press Edition), p, 88, ° Preface to Karytramaijart, p. 8. 
to Dr. Bhandarkar’s Eurly History of the Dekkan, 2nd Edition, p. 93. 

11 This verse is also quoted in Sarasvaithantabharana (Barooh,s 2nd Edition), p. 880. 

12 Dasardpake, pp. 110, 111. Kdeysnusdsana of Hemachandra, p. 97, 

18 This statement is corroborated by Séhityadargana (p. 275 of the N.S. Press edition). 

1# DaSsardpavatoka, p. 100, 15 Sdhityadarcana p. 326, 
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dealing with Si‘dpazarana in the Uldtia-dyhavais named Kulapatyanka, The quotation eer 
HaTIAS WeTAATYAAT: © also leas to the same conclusion. 

The above facts show that the plot of the Cudttzrd@zhara deviates much more from the story of 
the Rémdyana than the plot of Bhavabhiti’s Viracharita. We fiud asa matter of fact that the later a 
Rémé#yana drama is, the more does the story deviate from the original, The story went on 
altering tillin the Jénakipartraya'’ and Adbhutadarpaja'S the original story can scarcely 
be recognised. Bhavabhdti seems to have been the first tu dramatise the Rdmdyana, as he success- 
fully worked up a greater part of the story int» drama, anl ashe does not, like Murdri, Rajasekhara 
and Jayaleval’, refer to previous anthors on thesubject. So Maytirija, the author of Uddttardghava 
gannot be in, my opinion, earlier than Bhavabdhitti, whose time has been fixed by Dr. Bhandarkar 
to be the first half of the eighth century a.p“°, That he was notlater than Rajasekhara is obvious 
from RAjasekhara’s own verse quoted by me at the beginning of this article. Rajagekhara’s 
date has been fixed on definite grounds by Pandit Durgaprasdid in his preface to Karpitramaijari to 
be between 4,p. 88495971. So Maydrdja mast have flourished somewhere between a.p. 750 
and 880, 


I give below the passages of Mayiraja from Uidttardghava, which have been quoted in the 
works on rhetoric, Omitting the quotation, which has already been given in the course of 
the article. These passages may help the public to form an opinion about the style of the author of 
the yet nnknown drama :— 


wait are PITT ATT TT rear aTAaTa qwazg Fal AAT WsaAas ATAT eT SAAT | 
at aarara TTUTTTAT atat Te GIs Wika THe TATATay ver Taear Fee: II 


[Daiariipaka p. 76; Sdhitydarpana, p. 265.] 


Q stare afritshr aresarcardtsagatitpierca: waar GUT Her: eareaERrest 
CA MARTIAN AAAS THAT AST AAT ATER TAT: (I 
[| Dasariipaka, p. 79; Sdhityadarpana, p. 310.] 
3 TarT— 
aaeacea ASAT FATAT: HAT TATAT: | 
HI TARA Arararsaeagcsq ar: |i 
facta: —weraasra Wasa | 
sepa: — frat ateAaT | 
fedra:—Aget RH: Weare | TST ATTAT STATA | 
SURDAAT TATA CH SF SAHAT: | 
RIM: RIS WATCATSTATSHT THT I 
TAAH--TS, ATT AASTTTT: Fan BTA | 
[Dasariipaka, pp. 102 and 103.] 


2 Wasa qe aT aarear qlaqe: — ASIA, TS ITT TTT ATT GBT... -cneee oon 0% oF ede ogn 


eaem Pesterrree ert Prete aeTT | 
[ Dasaripaka, p. 111.] 





16 Sahityadarpana, p. 281. 

17 A drama by BAmabhadradikshita who was (according fo his Janaktparinaya) a contemporary of 
Nilakanthadtksihta, who composed his Nélakanthavijaya in 1637. 

18 A drama by Mahfdeva, son of Krishnasiri and pupil of Balakrishna the teacher of RAmabhadradikshita 
Mahadeva was, therefore, , contemporary of Ramabhadradfkshite. 

129 The author of Prasannardghava, son of Mahadeva of Kaundinyagotra and Sumitra. Besides Prasanz- 
réghava, he wrote Chandirdloka and a commentary on Tatévachintimani. He is quoted in Sahtiyadarpana (p. 199).» 
Babu Mon Mohan Chakravarti assigns to Sahityadarapana a date not later than the 14th centary'a.p. See J. A 
S, B, Vol. LXXII, part I, p. 148. 

20 See Introduction to Malattmadhava, Bombay Sanskrit Series. 21 See"preface to Karpdramanjart, p. 2. 
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KARIKALA AND HIS TIMES. 
BY K, V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYER, B, A; OOTACAMUND, 








Owns of the oldestcities of Southern Indiais Kavirippimpattinam. It is situated on the 
sea coast, 12 miles south-east of Shiyali in the Tanjore district.’ 1n ancient times it also bore 
the name Pugir. That it was near the mouth of the river Kivéri and had in it the temples of 
Sayivanam and Pallavanisvaram are recorded in the Dévdram songs.2 Ancient Tamil litera-~ 
ture abounds in references to this old city and these show that it was a place of considerable 
size and importance in early times. Excluding the authors of the Dévdram, the poets that give 
a glowing description of the place, the wealth of the town, the pleasures and pastimes of its 
inhabitants and the busy trade which it kept up with the outside world and the inland 
countries, are not few. Chief among them may be mentioned the Chéra prince Ilangévadigal, 
the author of Silappatigdram ; Sittalai Sattanér who composed the Manimégalaz ; Rudrankan- 
nanir and Nappidanir, the authors of three of the poems in the collection known as Pattup- 
pétiu. There are evidences in these writings to show that some of the authors visited the 
place which they described, while others were its inhabitants, 

Not long after the time of the Saiva saints, Nanasambandar and Appar, who are assigned 
to the middle of the 7th century A. D , the sea washed away the whole town with its boasted 
splendour and glory. It was about this time that the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, visited 
many of the important places of Southern India. This town shonld certainly have been 
one of them if it had then been in existence, But its identity with the southern Charitrapura, 
as some take it, is doubtful. There are grounds to suppose that even in earlier times, there 
was an encroachment of the sea on this portion of the east coast, when other places seem to 
have been submerged in the ocean. We may perhaps trace an allusion to such any inundation 
in the name Ténipuram by which the town of Shiyali was known in early times. In their 
hymns on Tirukkalnomalam, N inasambandar and Appar state in clear terms that it once floathed 
like a boat in the water of the sea. Several villages were destroyed, but Ténipuram is said 
to have survived the effects of the event.3 The foundations of theoriginal city of Kavirippimp- 
aftinam must have been laid long after the first inundation but when it was founded, how long it 
thrived as the principal town of the Chéla empire and who the sovereigns were that ruled 
over it, are facts yet to be ascertained. The Greek geographer, Ptolemy, who flourished in the 
second century A. D. speaksof Chataris Emporium and this has been taken tu refer to the port 
of Kavirippiimpattinam. After the destruction of the city by the encroachment of the aes 
perhaps at the close of the 7th century A. D., it seems to have been refounded and been again 


— 

1 Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, I, p. 272 

2 The references that ‘ Ponni sigaramévu Sdykkidu,’ i.e, Sdykkédu (Sdy4vanam) atthe place where the 
Ponni (Kavéri) joins the sea: ‘ Vdytta malizu vl Sattaru van-Pughr-madé pitta vdvrgal sdindu polinda § SéykkAdu : 
aud “Pugdriz-Paliavanichcharam’ oceurring in N&nasambandar’s hymns and Pim-Pughr-Chehéykkidu and Kavirip- 
pimpattinattu-Sadykkddu found in the hymns of Appar make it clear that both Saykkadu and Pallavanis§varam 
were in Kivirippimpattinam and that the town was near the sea. It is worthy of note that Saéykkédu and 
Sity2vanam are synonymous. It may also be pointed out that Sundaramtrti-Ndyandr who is later than the other 
two Saiva saints has not contributed any hymn on the temples at Kavirippimpattinam, though he has visited 
places near it and composed hymns on them, 
7 $ The expression ‘Kadwvarai §d]nda kadal-idat midakkum Kalumala-nagar’ occurring in one of the hymns of 
Ningasambandar, ‘alaiyum peru-vellati-anry midanda Tdni puram’ and‘ munnirin midanda’ found in the verses of 
Appar and ° Kadal-kol1 midanda kalumala valanagar’ in the songs of Sundaramirti furnish evidence on the point. 
One other reference in Appar’s Déwhram which says that four or five birds are supposed to have borne the bur, 
den of the feet of god at Shiyali on the day when the sea encroached on the land is also of interest, 
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a place of importance till the 15th century A.D. Then it ceased to be such, partly owing 
to the silting up of the Kavéri‘ and partly also to some other causes. The sandy mound: 
found scattered over several places near the villages of Talaichcheigadn, Shiyali and 
Meélaipperumpallam amply testify to the inundations of the sea. The fragments of brick and 
tile strewn over the fields near the now insignificant villages round the ruius of Kayérippa- 
ttanam indicate the remains of the town founded in later times. Colonel Yule identifics 
Pattinam with Fattan of the Muhammadan historian Rashidu’ddin. If anything like the 
remains of the original city referred to by Ptolemy in the 2nd century 4. pD. and said to have 
been destroyed five centuries later, is to be traced at all, it must be by the axe and spade. In 
other words, it is only excavation on a large scale conducted ina scientific and systematic 
method, a thing much to be desired, that would cnable us to hare a peep into the past great- 
ness of the city. 

The name Pallavanisvaram, by which one of the temples at Kavirippimpattinam was 
called in the middle of the 7th century 4. 5b., suggests that it should have been cither built 
by a Pallava king or that it came into existence during the time of a Pallava, whose sway was 
acknowledged in that part of the country where the village was situated, It is even probable 
that the temple was founded sometime earlier, and in this case, it must have existed 
in an insignificant form before its construction ona grander scale was undertaken by the 
Pallava king. We do not know to which of the Pallavas the construction of the temple 
of Pallavanisvaram should be ascribed, but we can assign it with a good deal of probability 
to Narasithhararman I., the contemporary of Nanasambandar, because excepting him none 
other of the line claims to have conquered the Chiélas. 

Sach have been the fortunes of the city, which, at the time of Karik&la, one of the greatest 
sovereigns of the Chola dynasty, became the principal town of the empire. This king was not 
unaware of its advantageous position for trade. Accordingly, he appears to have improved it 
to a considerable extent by building warehonses and appointing officers to collect the dues to 
government on the articles exported from and imported into the country.® It is not unlikely 
that the seat of Government was removed by Karikala to this place from Uraiytr, which he is 
said to have abandoned, finding perhaps that it was not a central place and had not so much in 
its favour to be the capital of the empire as the flourishing port of Kivirippimpattinam. 
Karik4la was certainly one of the most powerful Chala kings that rnled from the city and his 
name iseven to the present day known throughout the Tami] country, and even in the Telugu 
districts that of a great monarch who looked to the welfare of the subjects entrusted to his 
care and as a patron of letters. 

Inscriptions that mention him are indeed very few, but certainly not fewer than those 
that refer to the other great kings of the line. Exceptfor the mere mention of him, Chiéla 
inscriptions do not throw much light on the events connected with his reign. This is because 
we have not as yet obtained any copper-plate grant relating to the dynasty to which 
Karikaila belonged, all the charters discovered hitherto being only those of the revived Chéla 
line started by Vijayélaya in about the 9th century a.p. Nor are we in possession of the facts 
which brought an end to the earlier line. It is not even known who the last great sovereign 
was. But there is not much doubt, however, that the Pallava expansion in the south and the 
establishment of ‘the Chalukyas were some of the causes which might have contributed to this 
end, not to say the effeminacy and weakness of some of the Chiéla kings, who do not appear tu 
have persisted in maintaining their ground against the advancing northern powers. The 
Udayéndiram plates of the Gahga-Bina king Prithivipati IL. Hastimalla place Karikals 





# Above, Vol. VII. p. 40, 5 See Patt nappdjzi. 
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between Killi and Kichchenigannén, while the Leyden plates mention him prior to 
K ichcheiiganain and Killi. Both the Eastern Chalukyas and Telugu Chélas, whose copper- 
plate charters are not few, claim descent from Karikadla and the importance of these will be 
discussed later on. Though the materials furnished by inscriptions regarding his reign are 
scanty, yet there is no room for complete disappointment, for the literature of the early Tamils 
has on record many a reference, which could be of use to the students of history, 

The exact time when this king flourished is not given either in the copper-plates which 

ention him or in the Tamil works which describe his times. Scanty as the materials are 

for settling the question of his date, the approximate period to which this king should be 
ascribed can fairly be made out by a consideration of certain facts and events connected with 
his reign. These are :— 

(1) The battle at Vennil, where Karikiila defeated the Chéra and the Pandya kings, 

(2) Karikala ruled from Kaichi, which he made new with gold. 

(3) The fight with Trilichana-Pallava, whom he is said to have defeated. 

(4) He brought a number of families from the Gangetic valley and settled them in the 
several districts of Tondai-mandalam. 

(5) Karikila wasan ally of Avanti and an overlord of Vajra and Maghada. 

(6) He figures among the early ancestors of the Telugu-Chéda chiefs and the ChéjJas. 

Copper-plate charters of the Telugu-Chiéda chiefs attribute to KarikAla the building of 
hich banks to the Kavéri river and the conquest of Triléchana-Pallava.6 It may be stated 
dha the former of these events is mentioned in the Tiruvalangidu grant.’ The statement that 
KarikiJa rnled from Kaéfichi making it new with gold might be taken to show either that the 
Pallavas had not settled themselves yet at Katehi, or that the Chéla king’s conquest of them 
gave him its possession, The conquest of Triléchana-Pallava atin buted: to Karikala suggests 
that the latter is more probable. It is not known, however, which king among the Pallavas bore 
thesurname Triléchana. Whcever he was, he is also said to have been defeated by the Western 
Chalukya Vijay4ditya, who, in spite of the victory, is reported to have lost his life in the 
encounter. As Vijayaditya, with whom the Pallava contemporary of Karikala had to fight, is 
considered to be the immediate predecessor of Pulakésin I, and as the initial date of Pulakégin 
is fixed at a. p. 550, Vijaydditya has to be assigned to the earlier half of the 6th century 
A.D. And this must also be the time, when the Chéla king Karikila flourished. It may be 
noted that Vijayaditya was a king of northern India and came from AydédhyA in quest of a 
dominion in the south. We are not informed if Triléchana-Pallava met his two opponents in 
the same battle or in different encounters. If the Tamil work Tondamandalagadagam can be 
relied upon, we may perhaps infer that Karikdla had something to do with the kin gs of northern 
india, whence Vijaydditya also came. Here we find that Karikila brought a number of 
Sddra families from the Gangetic valley (and on that account said to belong to the Gahga- 
kula), settled them in the 24 districts (%dttam) of Tondai-mandalam, and bestowed on them 
rich gifts. This fact and the subsequent settlement of the Western Chalukyas in southern 
India on a more or less firm footing might perhaps be addueed to show that Triléchana-Pallava 
had to meet the combined forces of Karikila and Vijaydditya, and that the two last were on 
some terms of alliance, which are not quite plain. It is not unlikely, that some of the 
northern powers joined one side or the other. In this connection it is worthy of note that 
Karikila is represented in the Tamil work Nilappadigdéram as an ally of Avanti, which is 
Ujjain in Malwa,*° and as the overlord of Vajra and Maghadha.!! It looks as if Karikala was 


6 P,17 of the Annual Report on Epigraphy for-1900. 7 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, p. 67. 
* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part II, p. 340, ° Stanza 97, p. 88. 
18 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV. p. 246 and Vol. VI. p. 195. ; 

ul Magadha denotes Southern Bihar in Lower Bengal. 
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insirumental in permanently settling the Western Chalukyas insouthernIndia. ‘Ihe defeat of 
the Chéra and the Pandya on the plains of Venuil, and the confederacy of nine potentates and 
the Pallavas in some unnamed places should have left Karikala as the undisputed lord of the 
Dekkan. The Chéra king defeated by him was Séraman Peruiichéral Athan. He received a 
wound on his back and is said to have sought a voluntary death rather than being a monument of 
disgrace to his family.72 That even the people of the Telugu districts acknowledged his sway is 
gathered from the fact that Karikala figures among the early ancestors of the Telugu Chéda chiefs 
and the Chélas. Inscriptions of the Chdlas are found in the Cuddapah and Bellary districts. 


If the date we have now arrived at for Karikala prove correct, it will be seen that 
Kanakasathai Pillai was wrong in identifying him with Killi who died at Kurdppalli. 
His identification was based on taking Perumdralavan as a surname both of KarikAla and Killi. 
Perumdvalavay means the great Chéla and as such it might be applied to any monarch of the 
Chéla line. Toshow the incorrectness of the identification, we have only to point out that 
Kurappalli-tufijina-Killi was a contemporary of the Pandya kings Neduijeliyan and Ugra-Peru- 
valndi, who died at Madura and appear to have lived nearly a century later.13 It is also 
worthy of note that none of the poets who were contemporaries of Karikala foures among the 
contemporaries of Kurappalli-tuiijins-Killi, Ugra-Peravaludi or Nedu7jeliyan. 

A word about Karik4la’s paretage, which deserves to be mentioned here. He was the son 
of Tlanjétchenni called also Ilaijenni or Ilaiyén. This name means “the young Chél.”’ or “ the 
young prince.’ He was perhaps the heir apparent to the Chéla throne and hence was known 
by that appellation. It may be noted that Ilaiichenni or Tlaiyén is something similar to 
Jlangé, yuvardja or Ilavarasu. There is nothing to warrant our presuming that Ilantjétchennr 
was a king of the Chéla dominions. He seems to have distinguished himself in the wars 
undertaken by the reigning king who, we might suppose, was his elder brother. The title 
Uruvappahréru, which we find prefixed to his name, shows that he resembled a lion in prowess. 
Sometimes the name Ilatjétchenni is connected with Neydalangdnal which perhaps denotes 
that the tract of country over which he was the lord, bordered on the sea and it was, most 
probably, near the mouth of the Kavéri river. He married a daughter of Alundir-vél. 
Alundtr is perhaps identical with Tér-or Tirav-Alundir near Miyaveram. He is credited 
with having defeated in battle the Chéra king of his day and taken from him a place called 
Pamalir’. Kudakké-Neduiijéral Athan might be the person vanquished by him as we know 
that he was his contemporary. 

From what has been said above, it will be evident that the accession of Karikala to the 
Chéla throne is not quite regular, as he had no claims to it, :f the reigning king had any issue. 
There are also grounds for inferring that on the death of Karikala’s predecessor, there were 
severalclaimants to the Chéla throne and Karikala succeeded in getting it through the aid of 
hisuncle Irambidar Falaiyar. The story that an elephant from Tirukkalomalam put a garland 
on Karikala’s neck, carried him on its back and placed him on the Chéla throne when he was 
stationed at Karuvir perhaps tells the same fact. Is is worthy of note that this story is 
quite similar to another recorded about Mirti-Nayanér, one of the Sativa devotees who was 
raised to the rank of a Pandya king, when the Pandya country bad no sovereign. If the 
interpretation of the name Karikala is ‘scorched leg’, it 1s not unlikely that in the endeavour 
to get the kingdom, Karikala happened to meet with an accident in which one of his legs 
was scorched™. Karikala married the daughter of a Vélir chief of Naagtr. A village of this 
name is celebrated in the Vaishnava work Naliyiraprabandham, Inscriptions state that tt was 





12 The poets Kalattalaiyar and Venzi-KuyattiyAr refer to this king in Puraniniga, stanzas $5 and 65. 
13 Vide ante Vol, XL. pp. 224 ff. “ Date of Maduraikkéiichi and its hero. ” 


4 Puram, stanzas 10 and 203. 
is Another way of interprating the name is ° he (who is) death to the elephants (of his onemies).’ In fhis case 


Ehe name shows how powerful he was. If Kalikala is the name, it means ‘ the destroyer (of the ev.is) of the Kali 


(age). 
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the headquarters of a subdivision in ancient times. Tiruvengadu and Kavirippimpattinam 
were places situated in it. It seems, therefore certain, that Kil-Nangér in the Shiyali td luke is 
identical with it. Itis, therefore,no wonder that Karikala had a special liking for KAavirip- 
pimpattinam, that it was only three or four miles from Nangir whence his queen BANeG 

He might probably have witnessed the annual destruction which the Kaveri river 
caused when it overflowed its banks during high floods and it may have led him to under- 
take the stupendous work of constructing high banks to the river to ‘Prevent the recurrence 
of the evil. By the way, it may be said that the irrigation of the Kaveri delta had engaged the 
attention of early Chéla kings. Of the several branches which this river has, the Venniru and 
the Araéil date back to times earlier than Karikala 16 and most of the others are attributable 
to some of the members of the Chéla dynasty whose names they bear even at the present day,!’ 
The course of the river seems to have changed at an early date giving rise to a new source of 
irrigation to the country. Palaikavéri was the name by which the original river was known 
to distinguish it from the new, but itis not known if this diversion of the river was due to 
natural causes, or if it was the work of any particular person. Palankivéri and Kollidam 
were in existence prior to the 7th century 4. p.18 In spite of the diversion of water in these 
branches, the Kavyéri seems to have carried much water and caused damage to the country 
during floods. Karikila’s services to the country in undertaking to bnild high banks and 
in opening new channels to improve the irrigation of the land, cannot be over estimated. 
The banks are said to measure 1,080 feet in length, 40 to 60 feet in width, and 15: 
to 18 feet in height. They successfully prevented annnal destruction for nearly fifteen 
centuries by the mere inertia of the storage of materials. It is not unlikely that the bunds 
constructed by him were improved periodically. Jn all probability the ancient custom of 
parcelling outa few acres of land irrigated by the source among a few families who were 
required to take out fixed quantities of mud or sand from the bed and throw them on the bund 
every year, was followed. in the case of the Kavéri also. 

We have already referred to the impetus given by Karik&ala to commerce and trade 
and this will appear in better light from the translation of Pattinapp4lai appended below. The 
poem was composed by Kadiyalir Rudrankannandr, who is reported to have received the 
munificent gilt of sixteen lakhs of.gold pieces as reward for his composition. We have also 
mentioned that Karikila’s contact with the northern powers gave him an opportunity for 
setiling a number of people in the south. The growth of civilisation during this period seems 
to have assumed a different turn, The impulse given to art and trade is specially note- 
worthy. ‘The condition of the people improved to a considerable extent and every effort was 
made to increase their happiness and prosperity. 


iixtract from Pattinappaéli. 

The Chéla country was irrigated by the K4véri river which never failed in its supply even 
when there was no raia. The fields yielded sugarcane from the juice of which Jaggery was 
prepared ; big bunches of plantains, cocoanuts and arecanuts. Mango and palm trees abounded, 
There were also fower gardens covering large areas. The tanks of the country had high 
bunds resembling the form of the constellation Makha. Fragrant flowers of a variety of 
colours were produced near them. 

The villages in the country adjoined each other and the houses had large compounds in 
front where they dried paddy. Here children amused themselves by dragging three- wheeled 
little cars. The doors of the houses bore tiger marks, The royal palaces were white but soiled 
by the dust raised by cars and horses which were ever moving in the streets, 
= ro arias Venni-kuyattiyar and Arigilkildr assumed by persons indicate the existence of the two branches 


it It may be remarked that Viragélap, Kirtimartindan (Kirtimap), Uyyakkond3 i : 
surnames of some of the Chélx kings of ‘the 10th and 11th couture. Be eae orn te ecu Bueane 


is ; ies " : : 
nth oe mention Palankévéri. This and Kollidam are referred to in the Dévfram songs of the 
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There were big alms houses where large quantities of rice were cooked and served to people 
resorting to them. Also places where small tanks were made and grass served for cattle. Jaina 
and Buddhist temples were found in one quarter of the town while in another the Brahmans 
with plaited hair performed sacrifices and raised volumes of smoke. The Paradavar living near 
the sea-coast ate irdl fish and boiled flesh of tortoises, wore the dowers of aduméu and émbal and 
indulged in setting goats to fight in the open and spacious court yards. In the purachchéri, i, ¢. 
the quarter outside the town low-class people reared pigs and fowls. 

On holidays the Paradavar of Pagar abstained from going over the sea to catch fish, allowed 
their nets to dry onthe white sand in front of their low-roofed honses which were built on the 
seaeshore. They wore the édlaé flowers and garlands, drank toddy drawn from the palmyra and 
paddy and amused themselves in dancing around @ postin which they invoked the presence of 
god. Accompanied by their wives they bathed in the high waves of the sea to expiate their sins, 
then in the fresh water of the river to remove the salt, made images and had other enjoyments 
throughout the day. And in the night they abstained from drinking, stayed in their high palaces, 
heard music and witnessed dramatic performances, spent some time in the moonlight and retired 
with their wives to rest, removing the silk cloths which they wore and putting on thin white robes, 
Just before the dawn of day they slept on the sands of the shore. 

Near the wide streets of the Paradavar and on the sea-shore where the t@Zaz flowers abounded 
there were warehouses with good guards. Things poured in here from all quarters for being 
stored eventually to be shipped. These, when removed from the warehouse, were stamped with 
tiger-marks and issued out on payment of aduty, Things landing from ships were similarly 
stamped with tiger-marks and duty charged. The officers who raised taxes on exports and imports 
were ever basy in their work. 

In the upper stories of their houses, ladies of great beauty gathered near the windows with 
folded hands and joined palms to witness the festivities made for gods like muruga, etc., which 
passed in the streets of the bazaars, to the accompaniment of music sounded by the kulal, yéf, 
mulam, muraéu, etc. Their houses were storeyed, had raised pials and large court-yards where 
cattle played freely, At the gates andon the tops of buildings flags were put up, Men of 
learning and reputation also put up flags inviting combatants to challenge their skill, 
Attached to the masts of ships, in the port of Pugiir, there were other banners. In the toddy 
shops in front of which fish and flesh were spread out to dry, there were flags seen hoisting. 

To the city were imported horses of good gait, in ships which were propelled by the 
wind; diamond and gold from Mount Méru; sandalwood and agi! from Coorg ; pearls from 
the southern ocean, coral from the eastern sea ; the wealth of the Gangetic region ; food-stuffs 
from Ceylon ; eatables from Burma and incense from other places. Thus, the streets of Pugir 
literally bore the burden of rich merchandise which were imported from several quarters. 
Here were also streets inhabited by people of various creeds and tongues who had abandoned 
their towns and settled in this city where they formed new acquaintances and relations. The 
velldlar who cultivated the land and who were the source of prosperity to all classes of people, 
lived in great numbers. 

Not satisfied with the wealth of his own country and what was paid to him as tribute by 
. the feudatory chiefs, the great Chéla ¢, e, Karikala whose kalal touching the crowns of other 
kings made them bright, and in whose chest the sandal paste was rabbed ont by the embrace 
of his wife and children, started ona tour of conquest with his elephants, horses, etc., destroyed 
his enemies’ regions and killed their army in great numbers. He made the aruvdlar obey 
his commands andthe northern kings wither, caused trouble to the ‘udazvar, cut away the pro- 
geny of poduvar and destroyed the Irungévél. He destroyed the forestsin the Chéla country, 
inhabited them, converting them into habitable lands, increased the wealth, abandoned Urandai 
with its brilliant palaces, built temples, set up families, opened small and large gates in the 
huge walls of the city, stored bows and arrows and showed his anger against the Pandya who 
was powerful in arms. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY H. A. ROSH, I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 


Pando! : the water-shed of a mountain, hill, or tract of country, Kangra Gloss. 

Pandw: the lower stratum of clay. Ludhiana S. R., 1878 83, p. 98. 

Panga: the flat table land on the tops of hills, It requires much rain, but is slightly better 
than dbhet. Cf, tia bangar. Hoshiarpur S. R, p. 69. 

Pangat: aline. KangraS. R. (Lyall), p. 70, 

Pangharn4é : v. n. to melt. 

Pangla: lame = khoro. Bauria argot. 

Panhair: the masonry apron of a well on which a man stands to pull out the bucket ; 
Karnal §, R., 1872-80, p. 161. 

Pani: see gandra. 

Panihar: a water-fountain, in Chamba. 

Panihara: the hiria karm day. Churah. 

Pani-wata: warts. Lahore. 

Panja dalna ; a game in which the fingers are interlocked and one player tries to twist round 
the hand of the other. Jullundur 8. R., p. 65. 

Panja jins: the right of the State to buy up grain at harvest at fixed rates: Kuthar. 

Panjauli; a man who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, milk, curds, wood, etc, in a 
kothi. KangraS. R., p. 80. 

Pankhi: a fine blanket. Sirmir cis-Giri. 

Pankhi: amat. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 157. 

Panna: a ward of a village community, the branch of a family deseended from a common 
ancestor, sometimes including strangers settled by it, if not numerous enough to form a pannz of 
their own. Karnal 8, B., p. 92. 

Panne marna : to cast lots. Karnal] §. B., p. 92, 

Panri: arupee. Bauria argot. 

Péntor : a-plank to tarn off water from the ehannel of a water-mill. When not wanted, called 
chadol by Gaddis. Kéangra Gloss. 

Panyéra: the man who looks after the channels and lets the water suecessively into the 
irrigation beds. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Panyfri: a broad cutting blade of wood passed through the same mortice with the coulter 
used for stiff soil, Marna] 8. R,, 1872-80, p. 162. | 

Pappan (Gédi}: arainbow. Cf. dhanak. 

Papri: a kind of sweet, Hissar. 

Parach : also called ovdrt, grain, e.g. wheat, barley, maize, dathu and kangné or any of these 
in small quantities, offered to a deota on the Shankrant days by his devotees. Koda, mash, urad 
are not included in a pardch., 

Parachha ; beam, Sirmir cis-Giri. 

Parah: panckdyat. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 175. 

Paral: (1) rice straw. (2) the outer door of a house, leading from the éngan or inner yard. 
Kangra Gloss. . 

Paras: the common toom in a village in which a traveller, who has no friends, puts up (used 
in the south of Karnal. Cf. chaupdl). Karnal S. R., p. 106, 

Par&t: a large brass plate. Sirmir trans-Girt, 
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Farchanné : to divert, turn away from, mix up, satisfy, pacify. 

Pardhan : adj., chief, principal. 

Paren: a goad for driving bullocks, ete. Kangra Gloss. 

Pari: aslip with two knots into which a seed caneis cut. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 181. 

Pariband : a bracelet with a hinge and bar fastening. 

Parlor: a pigeon. Bauria argot. 

Parna: a fish (Waliago attu). Karnal §, R., p. &. 

Parona : to thread (a needle). 

Parr: an open grassy slope, Oc. phéat. 

Parren: a handful of grain. Kangra Gloss. 

Parsin: a ladder: see sing. 

Parti: anearthen pot. Jubbal. 

Parwa : the east or cold damp wind, which is the abomination of the cultivators. Karnal, 
S.R,, 1872-80, p. 167: 

Parw4 : an oblong house, with mud walls and thatched roof. Cf. chhappar. Sirsa §. R., 
1379-83, p. 158 

Pasel: a long low embankment. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 234. 

Passi: a soil in which the sand is very near the surface. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 94. 

Pasu: s, m., cattle. 

Paswaj:a cotton gown of very light texture, almost approaching to muslin, and made of 
yarious gay colours. Kangra 8. R. (Barnes), p. 45. 

Pat: a young female goat : patlu, a young male—up to 2 years old—see under dakri, 

Pat: the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a gugar press, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80: 


p. 161. , 
Pat: 8 waist-string of silk, for fastening a small cloth between the legs, Karnal S. R., 


1872-80, p. 124. 

Patijan: Putranjiva roxburghii; a tree. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 13. 

patak : the impurity till the 13th day after the death of a person, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, 
p. 137. 

Patakna’ : to clean, sift anything. Kangra Gloss. 

Pat&n: a place of ambush, in which to sitat night, to shoot game ona tree or ina pit, 
Kangra Gloss. 

Patin : a stretched string which the watchers of the fields of the great millets jerk so as te 
swing the great plants about and frighten the birds. Karnfl 8. R., 1872-80, p. 172, 

Patan : a pair of shoes. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

Patbijnti : s. m., a fire-fly. 

Patha: a thick, round, conical-shaped continuation of the nose let into a notch in the latter, 
and secured by the coulter, which passes through it. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Pathan lag-gaya : ‘‘the good foundation of the well has been reached”. Ludhiana §. R., 
1878-83, p. 98. 

Pathar: a mango fruit, supposed to be like a stone (pathar) in weight and the hardness of its 
skin. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15. 

Pathiali: the same as the maira land, but with a larger proportion of clay; if gives 
wonderful crops with good rain, but is liable to fail in dry years. It is, in fact, much the same as 
the rohi land, Of. moti and rara. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Pathrakal: stony and sandy land. Cf, dd. Hoshiarpur §, R,, p. 70. 

Paththa: a weight = 4 thdkurts. Jubbal, 

Patiana : to sooth, Kangra Gloss. 
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PAtli: 2 camel ailment ; the nose gets filled with blood so that the animal cannot breathe 
properly: Sirsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 306. 

Patli dhati: a curved knife with a wooden handle. J wlundur 8S. R., p. 61. 

Patra pherna; the ceremony of changing the stools ata wedding. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, 


p. 154, 

Patrahns : to go barefoot, Kangra Gloss. 

Patrishta : a ceremony observed on the completion of a house ia Kangra. 

Patroru: (1) a round cake made of flour and water with salt and cummin and spices spread 
on Blaiji or leaves (Colocasia antiquorum) ; (2) a festival held on 1st Bhadon at which pulse an 
bread are eaten with patrord: Churib, Flour and water with salt, spices, etc., mixed are spread on 
Jeayes, which are then folded and the whole is eaten onthe patroru ki, sankrant in honour of 
ancestcrs, 

Patta: a woollen garment. Sirmir, cis-Giri, 

Patta : the money taken by the bride's relations from the bridegroom’s father, a of eich the 
village menials then and there receive their fixed dues. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 132, 

Patta chogai: lit. ‘ leaf-cropping’; the term applied in Bara Bangihal to the tax paid by 
shepherds for their sheep-runs, Kangra Gloss. 

Pattar; earrings worn by Musalmin women. Cf. baliydn, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 157 

Patti: afield. Cf. patti. Kangra Gloss. 

Patti kunja:astake net. Karnal S. R., p. 7. 

Patta: asmall field. Cf. patiz. 

Pattai-vand : see /arophld. 

Paty&ri = suhdg, Koti. 

Paali: a sort of ante-room, Sirsa 8. R,, 1879-83, p. 158. 

Paundh: war-tax. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 33, 

Pawadh: arich soil, Ludhiana §. R., 1878-83, p. 6. 

Pechi: a band of silver tinsel tied over the turban of the bridegroom when dressed in wedding 
garb, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 129. 

Peina : ? paina :a quarter of a bher, g. v., 

Peindi: a stepping-stone = chéra. 

Pendi: a recess in the wall used as a shelf, Karnal §, R,, 1872-80, p, 121. 

Penta: a standing place on either side of asmall pool, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 171, 

Peod: the seedlings of rice taken by Jhinwars and Chamérs for planting after the sohdga has 
worked up the mud into a fine pulp. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 185. 

Pera; a small and very sweet mango [ruit, sine teEd to be in shape and taste like the sweet 
meat pera, Hoshiarpur §, R.,p. 15. 

Perauti; (sic) fallow and arable waste land. Of. chechar. Ludhiana 8, R., 1878-83, p. 167, 

Peri; an early yellow maize. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 184. 

Peria: the man who feeds the press with none: opening out the canes in the press with an iron 
spike, and driving new canes well in by beating them on the top with a leather glove faced with i iron, 
Karnal 8. R,, 1872-80, p, 182, 

Peru: see pal, 

Pesi: a small cake of gur. Jullundur S. R., p. 120. 

Patara: a basket for keeping clothes, Hoshiarpur S. R,; p. 42. 

Peti: an offering of flour, ghi and sweets offered to a deity. Sirsa 8 . R,, 1879-88, p, 145, 

Phadd: the gums, 

Phailna : vy, n,, to spread, 

Phakka : young locust. Sirsa 8, R,, 1879-83, p. 255, 
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Phakku : threshin iti 
Susteniwenes eg floor ; the word is also applied to the fees of the chaukiddr, carpenter or 

d ee > the fr ete lee by bullocks treading out corn, Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 72, 

ali: door panel. Sirmér cis-Giri. 

Phalia : a path or passage through the hedge round a honse. 

Phaina: to give a he-buffalo to a she-baffalo. Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 195. 

Phalsa: a village-gate. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 169. 

Phalur: a stack of straw. Cf, kundalf. 

Phaman: a very tall variety of wheat growiog to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land 
The grain is large but said to be hard and not good for flour. Cf. badkanah. Ludhiana §. R. 
1878-82, p. 118. 

Phant: sowing the seed broadcast. Ci, LAindé@na. Karnal S. R., 1872.80, p. 169. 

Pharkél: a stone step, Sirmiur trans-Giri, 

Pharkion : wooden floor of the first storey. Sirmir trans-Giri. 

Pharn&: to catch, seize. 

Pharojina: to go away. Bauria argoz. 

Pharraru: ahare. Kangra Gloss, 

Pharrhé : adj. twisted by warping (of wood), 

Ph&t, parr: an open grassy slope on the side of a big mountain. 

Phatti: a knife used in threshing sugar-cane. Of. fukkal. Jullundur 8, R., p. 108. 

Phera: a handful of corn in the ear, which a blacksmith gets every time he goes out to the 
fields at harvest time to sharpen the sickle. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 61. 

Phera-ghera: bringing home the bride for good and all to her husband’s house (the mutldwa 
of the plains), K-ingra 8, R. (Lyall), p, 70. 

Phissi: a snake (£chts carinata). Jullundur S, R, p. 12, 

Phitora: evileye. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 165. 

Phoglu : a lot, cast with marked goat’s droppings. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 82. 

Phraggara : light, (adj.) as of dawn, or of a candle in a dark room. Kdéngra Gloss, 

Phuglu: a species of bamboo, P. Dicty., p. 898. Kangra S. R., p. 20. 

Phiik-phola : a tenant, probably so-called because his tenancy only afforded livelihood for 


a single soul: Palam, = atholu, Kangra 8. R,, (Lyall), p. 44. 
Phal: the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bone of a burnt person. Karn& 


S. R., 1872-80, p. 137. 

Phulam: a kind of grain Churah. 

Phulgir: lt. king of flowers, the pheasant, commonly known as the argus, In Kula ke is 
called the jijurdna, lit. prince of animals. 

Phulhar = | SLs oh eran band some other grains. 


The grain is roasted and eaten on fast days by Hindus. Churdah, 
Phulri : "consent or assent, to betrothal, Phakhi ditixhas given a promise. Pangwal. 

Phulseri: a variety of cobra snake. Jullundur §. R, p. 12. 

Phurakna: the first mouthful of rice milk, spit on the field of cotton towards the west by the 
women who go round it for picking. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 183. 

Piazi: a tree (Asphodelus jistulosus), Karnal S. R.,p. 9. 

Pichwira: the back of a house: opposed to channd. 

Pida: a small stool made of wooden frame, and covered with netted string. Cf. thazola, 


Karnal §, B., 1872-80, p. 121, 
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Pih : the stratum on which the cylinder of the well rests. Jullundur S. R., p. 101. 

Pihi: the privilege of driving cattle to another village for making them drink water 
from its pond or well, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 302. 

Pij: the Himalayan chamois ; in books called gurad, In Kula itis called gurad, Kangra Gloss. 

Pila : a variety of wheat; the best of all, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 189. 

Pilak : a very coarse cakey soil, almost barren and worse even than sand. Ludhiina §, R., 


1878-83, p. 94. 
Pili : a variety of jowdr ; it gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate. Cf. aldpir?. Karnal, 


S. R., 1872-89, p. 186. 

Piliphati: dawn. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 122. 

Pinan: a large double-siringed bow with which ginned cotton is scutched. Cf, dhunkg. 
Karnal S. B., 1872-80, p. 183. 

Pinjri: a bier. Of arti, Karmal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 136. 

Pira : a wooden stool, Sirmir trans-Giri. 

Pira: asmall stool. Cf. pida. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Pironda: a silk cord used for tying a woman’s hair, Sirmiir. 

Pittnd : v. n. to be beaten, 

Poh: to bury. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 150. Harni argot. 

Poli: unleavened bread; see under dhatoru. 

Pondi: sifting grain from chaff in a sieve. Kangra Gloss. 

Por& : an oblong room in front of the house: Sirmiur cis-Giri.. 

Posh&ki: an annual allowance of Rs. 20 to 380 given toa selected lamhardér, Ludhidna 
S. R., 1878-83, p. 81. 

Potia: a turban. Bauria argot. 

Prikamma : circum ambulating an amsa Tree from left to right in Phigan: Karnal S. R. 
1872-80, p. 157. 

Pukarna = pakarnd: to help. 

Pula: grass of the sar. 

Phlej: land cultivated every harvest. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 167. 

Pulan : a kind of grain, = phulan. Chorah. 

Pali: a bundle of corn (about 8 sérs kacha) given to kamins at reaping time. 

Pumba : the man who scutches the ginned cotton. Of. el’. Karnal S., R., 1872~80, p. 183. 

Pin: an assigned grain assessment, Spiti, Kangra 8. R., p. 114. 

Pund: a heavier description of begdr or corvee than the satéahak (q. v.), 

Pundal: melon (Trichosanthes anguina). Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Punia: full moon—usually a fast. Chamba. 

Punja: raw fibre, Karnil S. R., 1872-80, p. 199. 

Punke: a small white insect that attacks full-grown cane. Lmndhidna S. R., 1878-83 p. 126 

Pur&li: the straw of rice, Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 185. 

Purali: rice-straw, Sirsa 8, R., 1879-88, p. 281. 

Porat: a square enclosure of flour made at a wedding by a Brahman on fresh plastered 
ground. Of. mandal. Karnal 8. B.,1872-80, p. 180. 

Ragi: a synonym for mandwa. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 187. 

Réhan, rahi: ploughed, 

Rahn: indigestion. Hissar, 

Rai: churn-stick. Cf. mandhdni. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 159. 


MISCELLANEA 





Rajaoli jatra: ajdtra held only once in the life-time of a chief, when he ascends his 
ancestral qeddi. Kot Ishwar Deota is taken all over Kumbarsain and stays in each pargana for 3 
or 4 days. He does not go to pirgenas Kandru and Sheonl but in all the other parganas from 


village to village the deo¢a is taken for a Rajawali Jatra. 


only. See Jawiia Jatra. 


The Jawald Jatra is held in Shadech 


Rakar : the dry sloping land cut up by water action. Hoshiirpur S. R., p. 69. 
Rakar: a thin coating of soil on a substratum of sand (in Dastya). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 
Rakhorar: ‘kept,’ opposed to diofar, 9. v. a mistress, a woman living with a man as his wife 


without marriage. 
Rakkar: stony or hard dry land. 


(To be continued) 


MISCELLANEA. 
MELANGES D'INDIANISME. 


Proressor SyLvain LEvi stands in the fore- 
front of Indianists. His masterly Theatre In- 
diane has long been out of print. His Doctrine 
of Sacrifice inthe Brdkmanas will not soon be 
superseded. In the province of Buddhism few 
ean speak with greater authority. His great 
achievements lie in Chinese Buddhism, of which 
he has shown the signal importance in his 
brilliant critique of the Séirdlamkkdra and a 
number of essays in various magazines; some of 
which, like the formation of the Diryivaddna and 
Notes Chinoises sur UInde, are of most striking 
originality, demonstrating the necessity of 
examining the Chinese translations of Sansknit" 
Buddhistic works. As his own pupil, Huber, has 
proved, it is not seldom that the much-raunted 
antique Pali literature finds not only its com- 
plement, but often its corrective in the huge 
mass of Chinese writings. 

On the completion of the twenty-fifth year 
of his connection with the Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Hiudes, his pupils and friends recently 
offered Professor Sylvain Levi, a Miscellany of 
papers on India and Further-India, all of which 
are of special interest to us in India, Dr, Miss 
Bode, the author of the Pali Literature of Burma, 
contributes a study of the legend of Rathapdla 
in the Pali Apaddna and Buddhaghosha com- 
mentary. Jules Bloch treats of the Greek equi- 
vaients of Indian proper names and names of 
things, and explains the difference in the Greek 
modes of transcription by the proved supposition 
ef numerous dialects in India. There is a sugges- 


tive demonstration that Kithidwar was more con. 
servative in its language thanthe Deccan. Blonay 
has a brief paper on the Buddhist deity Tara. 
Grammont gives us a very interesting essay on 
the,metathesis in Pali and shows the diversity of 
the various dialects grouped together under the 
general name of Pali. The relationship between 
the Slavonian and Iranian languages is touched 
upon by Cuny, and one looks forward to further 
contributions on thesubject from the author, On 
the same lines is the inquiry pursued by Ernout, 
who brings out the affinity of the Indo-Iranian 
and Italo-Celtie tongues. Social India, according 
to the Sabhd-parva’, is shown us by Roussel. 
The section on women presents a picture hardly 
to the taste of those who sigh for the golden age 
of the past. The Bengali translator has not 
slurred over the glokas. I have elsewhere shown 
the injustice of charging the Moslems with the 
introduction of the Zenana system into India, 
Hither Draupadi’s lament was untrue or in 
ancient India a parda system was in force, the 
vigour of which it is difficult to speak with 
exaggeration. Perhaps the most fascinating 
paper in the collection is the one entitled Raonano 
Rao, by Ghauthiot, who traces through pages 
of sustained brilliance, the origin of the Buddhist 
title to the Achsmenide King-of-Kings, Inci- 
dentally, we learn the importance and extent of 
Pahlavi as used by the Indo-Scythian rulers like 
Kanishka, who was to judge from his religious 
symbolism was as much anIrénian as a Buddhist. 
The Divydvaddna will continue to engage the 


nr RL 
1 Indians of the old school, like the present writer, findit hard to adapi themselves to the new-fangled 


Parvan and dandin. It is not advocated that the nominative singular form should be rigidly adhered to; the 
unfamiliar base-form is almost, though not quite, as fantastic as the favourite Buddho of some puritanio Palists. 
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(2) Secondly, it is wrong to infer that the Hindus had the enharmonic genus of the Greeks 
or anything sim‘lar to it, beeanse they unanimously reckon twenty-two srutis in their octave. In 
the Preliminury Remarks above, the European scale is given in cents, twelve hundred being 
ree’xoned in the ovtave; but it would be absurd to argue therefrom that the Europeans have a genus 
in which the notes ascend by single cents. 

(3) Thirdly, (2) thinking that the scheme of the scale as given by Sanskrit authors was 


ea vi ga ma pa adhe ne sa 
Rey ee Oe ee OO’ 
48 3 93 48 48 38 25 


which is an error, as will be shown presently, and (6) finding the prevailing Hindu scale and 
ihe modern European major scale indistinguishable,“° and (c) noticing three sorts of intervals in 
she classical Hindu scale,2! and (d) observing them (owing to his erroneous scheme of the scale) to 
occupy, as regards their comparative magnitudes, the same places as the major tone, the minor 
tone, and the semitone in the European scale, except in one instance (viz., the interval between the 
fifth and the sixth), Sir W. Jones naturally succumbed to the temptation of looking npon the two 
scales as quite identical, and made the assertions that the four-, three-, and two-grutis intervals were 
respectively the major tone, the minor tone and the semitone. But the three-s;wizs interval was a 
stumbling block, As this interval was identificd with a tone, a srutz had to be considered as a third 
of a tone; at the same time, the four-érutds interval being looked upon as a major tone, a sruti had 
also to be supposed to be equivalent toa quarter of atone. Ifthe value of a srutt, however, be 
admitted to be thus uncertain, of what use could such a variable standard be? Ifan inch be 
sometimes a twelfth of the foot and sometimes only a sixteenth, how could it ever be of use as a 
measuring unit? Sir W. Jones seems to have thought that he had effectually got out of the dilemma 
by saying :—‘‘ they do not pre‘end that those minute intervals are mathematically equal, but 
consider them as equal in practice.”” He seems to be unconscious of the fact that we cannot 
possibly consider a quarter-tone and a third of a tone as equal in practice, and choose either in- 
differently as the equivalent of a srudi in the classical Hindu scale and yet make the scale coincide 
with the European. Thus, if we suppose a sruéi to be a quarter of a major tone, ze, 51 cents 
(see above), the value of the three-, and two-srutis intervals will respectively be 153 and 102 cents, 
that is, even though the two-grudis interval may be allowed to pass as practically equal to the, 
diatonic semitone of 112 cents, the three-grudis interval cannot be taken as equal to the minor tone of 
182 cents. On the other hand, if we take a sruéi asa third of a minor tone, 7z.e., 61 cents, the 
four- and two-érutis intervals will respectively be 244 and 122 cents ; and here again even though 
we considered the two-srwizs interval as practically equal to the diatonic semitone of 112 cents, the 
same cannot be said of the four-sruizs interval and the major tone of 204 cents.22 But the amount of 
error becomes still more pronounced, when we remember (as will be pointed out later on) that the 
old Sanskrit musicians were much more concerned about their just*3 fourths and fifths than about 
their seconds, and when accordingly we find their value on the hypothesis of Sir W. Jones. 








_ _% Lhave allowed the two scales to be practically the same, but when anybody wishes to establish the identity 
in detail, as for instance with regard to major and minor tones, he must produce stronger experimental evidence 
than Sir W. Jones has done. 


71 Hereafter I shall use the name ‘ classical Hindu scale’ to mean the (Shadja) scale given in Sanskrit treatises, 
The term ‘ ancient or old scale’ is not suitable, for even in modern Sanskrit books it cuntinued to be taken as the 
standard, though there is reason to believe that it was not the prevailing scale, which in its turn could, of course, be 
expressed in terms of the standard. I know of Sanskrit books on music composed in the last few years in which 
the classical Hindu scale is taken as the standard, though it is no longer the standard in practice. 


22 As will be seen hereafter, the fact is that a Sruti must be looked upon as practically invariable, like all 
other standar¢s, with the result that the classical Hindu scale cannot be the same as tho Paropean one, even 
allowing that Sir W. Jones’ scheme of the former as given above is correct. 


23 All the fourths and fifths of the classical scale are not just, only th i : : 
thirteen srutis respeatively being allowed to be so ( vide seq.), AER OMY “One en Gee eater vers Or aunerenG 
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Vilne of the Vaine of the 
Fourth in cents. Fifth in ceuts, 


Just Dene oun aye aee one aoe oer nas ees son 498 74)? 
Ae bs ee ones { When 1 will = }maicr tone = Hleents ... 409 GH 
{ When 1 srace = 13 nunor tone = 60 2:3 cents. d46 790 
-. s ‘ Lad thd r 
mide 45 Sa wekrtt rere | When 1 grutt =1/22 octave = 54 6/11 
1 Carmnts vee wae ‘i ave ene oan 49] 7¢9 


A giance at the table shows that whereas in the Hindu system of 22 srutts in the octave, the 
error amounts to only 7 cents or about a third of a comma, on Sir W. Jones’ assumptions it is six 
to twelve times as great. 

(4) S) great is the anxiety of Sir William to establish the identity of the classical Hindu and 
the Earopean major seale that, though in aceordaace with his (erroneous) scheme of the former he 
is forced to almit that the interval between the fizth and the sixth in that scale is a major tone 
whereas it is a m‘ndr tone in the other, he proceeds to adi—* their sixth, I imagine, is almost 
universally diminished by one srwti”? [thus making the two scales coinzide]; ‘* for he [Somanitha] 
only mentions two modes, in which all the seven notes are unaltered.’’ Noweven admitting that 
accordiny to Somanicha, there are only two modes in which all the sevea notes are unaltered, how 
does it follow that in almost all the remaining moles the sixth is alterel? To take an extreme 
view, the statemant of Somaaitha can be qiite correct without a single one of the remaining rdgas 
hiving an altered sixth, the aiteratioas beiag confined to one or more of the other notes, Sir W. 
Jones’ imagination that the sixth of the classical Hinla scale is ‘ almost universally diminished 
by one gruéi,’ is a mare assertion, whic he makes in order to uphold his preconczived notion of the 
identity of the two scales, bat for the support of which he has produced no evidence.?5 

(5) Lastly comes the most serious error of all, which is in fact the source of all the others. 
Sir W. Jones would have found, if he had been a little more careful, that he had made a mistake in 
assigning proper places to the groups of Srutis. All Sanskrit treatises clearly give the following as 


the scheme of the shadja-gr dma :— 


[ne] sa rt ga me pa dha mt [sa] Correct scheme of the shad- 
, ~ = - , e a? , os ja-grama ; 
48 38 2 § 4s 4 § 38 os 4s : 


But Sir W. Jones made the mistake of putting aster the notes the different groups of srutis 
attached to them, whereas accordiug to rules they ought to have been put befurethem. Thus he 


wrongly represented the scheme as follows :— 


oo re q@ ie hel dha na $a | Sir W. Jones’ incorre 
: et scheme of 
15 : 3.3 ae 4 é Pgs Ae 2 4 the shadja-gréma. 
a § y is 


This great error together with the others mentioned above, of which it was the source, has 
found its way in the writings of all subsequent authors, among whomare Sir W. Ouseley, Mr. J. D. 
Paterson, W, ©. Stafford, Capt. Willard, Col. French, Carl Engel, Raja S. M. Tagore, J. 
Grosset, A, J. Ellis,26 A. W. Ambros?” and Capt. Day, to mention only the most important, 
This propagation of error was quite natural, as most of the writers were ignorant of Sanskrit. But 


oS 
they re-iterated the words of Sir W Jones with so mach force and perseverance, and with such an 


appearance of inlependent research that a conscientious scholar like M, J. Grosset, who was the 





aet and kurta rka-iol! with all seven notes unaltered (R. V. iv.8) | 
similarly uaaltered notes (RB. V. ili. 32). At the same time the 
d notes according to Somandtha are quite different from 


2% Somanitha deinesonly two rdygas viz. ms 
but he admits the existence of other rdyas with 
student of the BR. V. will easily see that the unaltere 
those accerding to Sir W. Jones. 

25 In the correct scheme of the classical Hindu scale given below, 
and dha is only three grutis and not four as Sir W. Jones made out. 

26 In his translation of Hetmioliz's Sensations of Tone, 3rd edition, p. 321. 


it will be seen that the interval between pa 


27 Geschichie der Musik. 
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first to go back to the most ancient of Sanskrit treatises on music, was actually misled by them, 
This was very unfortunate, as he thereby missed the opportunity of Borneewae the provalen erIOvs 
and actually thought Bharata to be wrong in certain places, where he was quite cor rect.*8 Thus finding 
the order of érutis given in the Bh. different from that given by Sir W. Jones, he thought that the 
discrepancy was probably due to the exigency of the metre.2? The nist pores to motes the error 
was Raja S. M. Tagore, who had himself previously given currency to it in his owe mines But, 

- unfortunately, instead of acknowledging it as such, he tries to defend it and in doing so falls intg 
fresh errors.3! Thus he says: ‘In the arrangement of the Srutis, modern usage is diametrically 
opposite to the classical one ; the latter placing them before the Notes to which they respectively 
belong, while the former fix their position after the Notes. Supposing a cypher to represent a 
Sruti, the classical arrangement would be like this :— 


0000 000 00 0000 0000 000 00 
Sa re ga ma pa dha ni 
The modern arrangement is as follows:— 
0000 000 00 0000 0000 000 00 
be rt ga mat pa dha ni 


“Tt is dificult to determine when or by whom the alteration in the arrangement was effected, 
The arrangement of the frets on the Vint and other stringed instruments accords with the 
modern acc2ptation of the principle. It will be seen from a look at these instruments, that, in 
them GinJhéra and Nishida, each of which has two Srudis, and is called in European music a 
semitone, have, between themselves and the succeeding notes, half the space that is allotted to 
those having four Srutis ; and following the same method, Riskabha and Dhaivata, have, with 
reference to the next succeeding Motes, each a fourth less than that of Shadja, Madkyama, and 
Panchama (each of which has four Srutis), According to a rule laid down in theclassical 
treatis2s, the disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of Déravi (literally, wooden, z. ¢., 
stringed) instruments, and out of this reversed arrangement, perhaps, the modern theory about the 
arranges 2ut of the position of the Srutis has b2en evolved.”? Then in a footnote he adds :—‘ Capt. 
Willard, Sir W. Jones, and other eminent writers, who had carefully studied the principles of 
Indian Music and were practically acquainted with it, adopted the modern disposition of the 
Srutis.” 

Now in this passage the only statements which are correct are (1) that the classical arrange- 
ment of the srutés in the sbatjz-grdnz is as given there, and not as was given by former writers 
and by the Rija himself in his previous works and (2) that in the classical arrangement the semi- 
tones were between rt and ga, and between dha and mi,82 and that in the modern arrangement they 
are between ga and mz, and between ni and sz. All else is wrong. He had no right to assert that 
the erroneous scheme was ‘the modern acceptation of the principle,’ without quoting his authority 
for it. Then he adds that the modern arrangement of the frets on the vind and other stringed 
instruments accords with it, for, he says, that if the space between the frets sa and ri, ma and pa, 
and pa and dha be taken as four units, that between the frets ri and ga, and da and ni is three, 
and that between ga and ma, and niand ez two, I need hardly remark that all this is quite 


a a ee 

2% J. Grosset—Contrid. dP Etude de la Musique Hindeue, p. 84, notes 27 and 28, 

39 Opus cit. p. 85, note 34. 

50 “Hindu Music’ 1874; Siz Principal Ragas, 2nd edition, 1877. 

5! Musical Scales of the Hindus, 1884, pp. 93-94. 

32 The reader should note carefully that I say that the semitones were between ri and ga, and dha and ni, and 
not between the second and third notes, and the sixth and seventh notes, respectively, because, as will be pointed 
out hereafter, the classical sa wag not the first of the scale in the same sense as the present day sa is. 
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wrong, as anybody with some acqnaintance of the elements of acoustics can easily see.33 The same 


sort of gross mistake had been committed previously by J. D. Paterson 34 with this difference that 
this writer saw that even with his naive rejection of fractions, which he resorted to with 
apparent success in the first tetrachord sa—ma, he could not get anywhere near the numbers he 
desired in the case of the distances between successive frets of the second tetrachord pa—sa, and 
had recourse to the very ingenious suggestion that ‘as they considered the 2nd Tetrachord as 
perfectly similar to the first, they probably made use of the same numbers to express that 
similitude.? Verily scholarship must have been comfortably unexacting in those happy old days | 


There is thus absolutely no basis for Raja S. M. Tagore’s fancied modern arrangement of the 
grutis, there being 10 authority for it. Nor does the observed. difference in the position of the 
eemitones in the classical and the modern scales stand in need of such an hypothesis, as it igs 
capable of more than one other explanation as will be seen hereafter. But in putting forward 
a probable explanation of the supposed displacement of the srudis, the writer says: ‘ According to 
arule laid down in the classical treatises, the disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of 
Déravi (literally, wooden, %. ¢., stringed) instruments, and out of this reversed arrangement, per- 
haps, the modern theory about the arrangement of the position of the sruézs has been evolved.’ As 
usual the Raja does not quote his authority, but it seems certain that he is referring to the lines 


88 If we suppose with the Raja the length of the string produeing sa to be 90 inches, then theoretically the 
lengths giving the succeeding seven notes of the octave Lon the Ri ‘a's aszinp'ions about (1) the disposition of 
the érutis in the modern Hindu scale and (2) the values of the three sorts of intervals being a major tone, a minor 
tone and a diatonic semitone] will be 80, 72, 67%, 60, 58%, 43 and 45 inches respectively, and the difference in 
lengths of strings will be as shown in the following table:— 


sa and ri 10 inches vi and ga 8 inches 2 grat §ga and ma 4% inches. 
4 Srutis J maand pa Tk 45 8 §rutts 4 dhaandni dg, mbes lniand sa 8 Ss 
pa and dha6éa ,, 


A mere glance at the table shows the error of the Rajé’s statemant. The fact is that there is a radical error in 
representing musical intervals by differences in the lengths of strings producing the notes. The correct way to 
ent them is by means of quotients of the respective lengths. Thus tke 4-srutis intervals above are 


repres 

90 67: 60 9 80 -B8E sO 72 BB 

ne eee ee; SSrtig — me; DSI See the Preliminary Remarks 
80 60 534 8 72 48 9 673 45 15 

above. : 


8 On the Gramas or Musical Seales of the Hindus (Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX), reprinted in Tagore’s Hinde 
Music from Various Authors, and quoted in Capt. Day’s The Music and Musical Instruments of 8. India and the 
Deccan, What. D. Paterson says amounts to this:—The madhyama-grimea is formed from the shadja-grama 
(see Sir W. Jones’ scheme above) by flattening dha by one grutt, which thus becomes identical with the major 
mode of European diatonic scale (of course, according to the wrong notionsof that author and Sir W Jones). Now 
take a sounding string 44 units in length between the nut and the bridge : then half the length or 22 units will 
give the ootave of the open string, representing the 22 Srutia, The lengths for the different notes will theoreti- 


eally be as follows :— 


Nete ee a 2 8 4 5 6  & 8 or octave. 
A : 44 : 44 ° 44 : 44 : ad 44 : 
f tri aes 44 4 x= ,, ae > aes x= x—- i ae x — 
Length of string 3 _ fi A : = : 
Difference in length of a oS ge ee ee po 
strings of successive notes. 9 45 5 3 15 15 15 


Reject the fractions of the first three differences, says Mc, Paterson, aniyou have the figures 4,3, and 2 ree 
the number of Srutis supposed to be there by the Hindu musicians. Buotthe remaining figures do not 
fitin, even with the extreme liberality with which the reader has been asked to reject fractions, and the 
author has, therefore, recourse to the ingenious suggestion given above. Not to mention the hugeness of frac- 
tions omitted, it will be at once seen that the writer’a way of representing musical intervals is radically wrong 


(see the last footnote). 


pectively, 
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as WaT Ta TEAL SF faqaaq: jandin that case itis evident that he has misinterpreted them, 
probably because he had not befure him the context, The passage runs as follows :-— 


qrareuracaraarat Far ager | [svar are: ] 
ate ast wes ear ae are Efe mara |] 
fxrt: TTTACHITaA CATA AT: | 
eg acaarat aeat g farsa: t} «= (Samgita-darpana I, 49-50) 


It simply means thatin the case of the ‘body-vina’ the pitch rises as you go higher and 
higher (thus itis low in the chest, middle in the throat, and high in the head),®> whereas it is just 
the reverse in the case of a wooden 2énd, that is to say the pitch rises as you go lower and lower on 
the instrament. The reader will at once see that this has no connection whatsoever with the 
supposed sliding of the srutia, 

Again, when the author proceeds to defend ¢ Capt. Willard, Sir W. Jones, and other eminent 
writers’ by saying that they ‘adopted the modern disposition of the Srufis’, he is not adhering to 
facts; for a reference to the writings of Sir W. Jones will show that he was writing on the 
authurity of Sanskrit treatises, none of which speak of the so-called ‘ modern disposition of the 
Srutixe 

Lastly, it ig curious to mote that even when the Raja has made the discovery of the correct 
arrangement of the grut’s in the classical scale and published it in his Musical Scales of the 
Hindus, he gives in the Supplement to the same work a drawing, said to be executed for him by a 
European friend, which, though labelled ‘The Primitive Sanskrit Sharja-gréma,’ is nothing more 
or Jess than Sir W. Jones’ original misinterpretation of that scale.36 

In allthis confusion of assumptions and assertions without authority or evidence, it isa 
relief to find one writer take a correct view of the nature of the grudés. Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet* 
reveals a wonderful clearness of viston when he writes :—‘ Are the gruizs all equal in value? The 
native writers say nothing about this, but the European ones for the most part suggest that they 
are not. For instance, an English reviewer recently wrote, “ A gruét is a quarter tone or a third 
ofa tone according to its position in the scale.’ This appears to be a misapprehension arising from 
the modern idea that each interval of a tone in the scale is necessarily the same. But the 
language in which the different forms of the scale is (? are] described distinetly indicates that 
a note rises or falls when it gains or loses a Sruti ; consequently we may infer that the Srutis are 
intended to be equalin a general sort of way, probably without any very great precision.’98 But 
so great was the influence of the writings of Sir W, Jones (probably because he was a Sanskrit 
scholar) and Raji S. M. Tagore (probably because he was a Hindu writer) that one need not be 
surprised at the following criticism on his paper by Capt, Day, who happens to be neither :— 
* This calculation of Mr. Bosanquet’s was made on the assumption that all the srutis were equal. 
That such could not have been in reality the case, or that the employment of the system of twenty~ 
two never entered practically into Indian music, would seem to be from all evidence almost 
certain. 





55 Of course, this is the Hindu belief, according to which low-pitched notes proceed from the chest, those of 
middle pitch from the throat, and those of high pitch from the head. 

6 On the Musical Modes of the Hindus (Works Vol. IV, p. 188 ; reprinted in Hindu Music from Various Authors, 
2ud edn. p. 141.) 

57 On the Hindu Division of the Octave, etc. Jan. 1877 (Proceedings of the Royal Society of London), quoted in 
Pagore’s Hindu Music from Various Authors 2nd, edition. 

#* The perfect truth of this inference will be evident in the sequel, where it will be established on the 
anthority of Sanskrit treatises. 
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‘This will be more evident by a reference to the following comparative diagram of the 
primitive Sanskrit shadja-grama and the Huropean diatonic scale, as drawn for the Rajah Sir S. M. 
Tagore, and published in his work upon the ‘‘Musical Scales of the Hindus” from data supplied 
by th: ancient treatises, the measurements being those of a string 90 inches long39,’ 

‘The only difference, it will be seen, is in the fact that -the sixth is in the European diatonic 
scale flatter than in the ancieut one; so that the ancient Sanskrit sixth had apparently the same 
ratio, theoretically, as the Pythagorean sixth of the Greeks.’ 

Of course, Capt. Day is under a delusion when he says that the Raja’s diagram was drawn 
‘from data supplied by the ancient treatises.’ It is, as I have said above, nothing more or less 
than Sir W. Jones’ original misinterpretation of the shadja-grdma.‘° 

Capt. Day was not the only person who was thus misled. Others were similarly led into 
error, the most notable of whom was Mr. A. J. Ellis, who writes as follows‘! :—[Scales] 
‘Nos. 73 and 74 are an attempt to represent the Indian Chromatic Scale from indications in 
Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore’s Musical Scales of the Hindus, Calcntta, 1884, and the Annu- 
aire du Conservatoire de Bruselles, 1878, pp. 161-169, the latter having been drawn up by 
Mons. V. Mahillon from information furnished by the Rajah. Asregards the 7 jixed notes 
(prakerita) of the C scale (sharja gréma), C, D, #, F, G, A (a comma sharper than our A, ),4? B, 
there seems to be no doubt of the theoretical values. As to the 12 changing notes (vkritz), the 
values given can be considered only as approximative. The division of the intervals of a major 
Tone of 204 cents into 4 degrees (sruits) ; of & minor tone of 182 cents into 3 degrees ; and of 
a Semitone of 112 cents into 2 degrees, as indicated by the superscribed numbers, is also certain .43 
But whether the 4 parts of a whole Tone were equal and each 51 cents, and the three parts of a 
minor Tone were also equal and each equal to 602 cents, and the two parts of a Semitone were 
also equal and each therefore 56 cents, is quite uncertain.’ Mr. A, J, Hipkins, who worked with 
Mr. A, J. Ellis in examining an Indian vind, and the Sruté-ving imagined by Raja S. M. Tagore, 
shows a clearer insight into the matter, when, in a communication to Capt. Day,‘4 he remarks that 
the Indian scale intervals ought to be understood as they are explained by native writers—namely, 
as a tone, a 3-tone and a $-tone, composed of 4, 3 and 2 grutis respectively. Besides Mr. Bosanquet 
he seems to be the only person who grasped the truth amidst groundless erroneous assertions. 
Unfortunately as regards the disposition of the srwéts in the scale he is unaware of the mistake 
made by previous writers, to which I have so often referred, and accepts it, together with its 
unfailing accompaniment of a dha, sharper by 4 comma than the A of the European scale of just 





intonation, 





3? T have omitted the diagram. 

40In justice to the R&jA himself it must be admitted that he does not claim that the diagram was drawn 
“from data supplied by the ancient treatises’, and in equal justice to Capt. Day it must be remarked that the 
Raj& unfortunately writes ina manner, which suggests that he has got the ancient Sanskrit treatises at his 
back in what he has tosay. Thus in the present inatanee the adjectives ‘ Primitive Sanskrit’ applied to the scale 


probably misled Capt. Day. 

1 In his translation of Helmholtz’s work, 8rd edition, p. 524. 

«2 The reader willat once recognise in this the same ghost, which was originally raised by Sir W. Jones and 
subsequently owned and exhibited by Raja S. M, Tagore, only clothed in language of apparently greater precision. 
For, Sir W. Jones thought the interval between pa and dha to be » major tone, whereas that between G and A 
{to which they were supposed to correspond) is a minor tone, the difference between the two being a comma, 

43 This again is simply a re-iteration of Sir W. Jonea’ error which has been exposed above. 


44 The Music of Southern India, p. 21. 
45 Subject to a correction (which will be explained below) based on the authority of Sanskrit writers 


themselver. 
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To sum up, we have : . 
(1) The erroneous ‘nference that the Hindus had the enharmonic genus, because they reck- 


oned twenty-two gruéis in the octave. | | 

(2) ‘The original error of Sir W. Jones in placing the various srutés (in the shadja-grdma) 
afier the notes, snstead of before them, as required by all Sanskrié treatises on music. . . 

(3) Sir W. Jones’ groundless identification of this erroneous scale with the European Diatonie 
Scale of just intonation, with the exception of dha which was supposed to be a gruts sharper, Sir 
W. Jones further thought, on mistaken grounds, that probably even this difference in the two 
scales did not exist in practice. 

(4) Asaresult of these errors the two statements made by the writer (1) that a grutd was 
sometimes a quarter tone and sometimes a third of a tone, and (2) that the srutes were equal in 
practice, without perceiving the contradiction involved therein. 

(5) Acceptance of all these erroneous statements by subsequent writers without examination. 
Only the suggestion that probably the sixth notes even were in practice identical in the two scales 
was neglected, and the supposed augmentation of dha in the shadja-grdma was so often re-iterat- 
ed that it came to be believed in as though based on Sanskrit texts, Similarly, the equality of 
the égrutis in practice, vouched for by Sir W. Jones, was lost sight of and only his other state- 
ment, riz., that at times a grufé was a qaarter tone and at others a third of a tone continued to be 
repeated. 

(6) Mr. Paterson’s and Raja S.M. Tagore’s mistaken notion that intervals in grué¢s between 
two notes were proportional to the diference in the sounding lengths of the string producing the 
notes. 

(7} Recognition by Mr. Bosanquet and Mr, A, J. Hipkins that the érutés were intended to be 
equal in a general sort of way. 

Lastly, in this connection I may mention that quite recently a Hindu writer has been serious- 
ly maintaining that a érudt is not a unit of measurement at all! 

Amidst allthis confusion let us see what Sanskrit treatises on music, beginning with the 
oldest, zviz., the Bhératzya-ndtya-sdstra, say in the matter. 

At the very outset it may be remarked that, as noticed by Mr. Bosanquet, even with the infor- 
mation available in his time the srutis must be regarded as ‘equal in a general sort of way, probably 
without any very great precision.’ As shown above, itis as absurd to speak of a érutt a 
sometimes a quarter-tone and at others a third of atone as to say that an inch is sometimes 
a twelfth of a foot and sometimes a sixteenth, It is possible that quantities to be estimated may 
be such that they canuot be very accurately msasured with the standard unit chosen, but the 
méention is clear that the standard unit is to be looked upon as invariable. Even Sir W. J ones, 
with whom originated the notion of the variability of a grudi, admitted that the srutis were 

considered ‘as equal in practice.’ It seems strange, therefore, that the writers who followed him 
should have accepted just the wrong notion and ignored the other one, But if anybody be still in 
doubt about the gruti being a unit of measurement and consequently possessed of a fixed value, it 


ought to be removed by the explicit statement to that effect in the Bh. After giving the consti 
tution of the shadja-griima as follows :— 


* 


i | a 1 dhe Mis «8a 

ns 4§ 3 2s 48 
it adds “ But in the madhyamagrdma the paiichama should be diminished by a érutt. The magni- 
tude of a grutt is the interval due to the slarpening or flattening [produced] by the augmentation 
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or diminution of the paichama by a sruté.’’46 Matahga, a much later author, also says the 
same :—‘ What indeed is the magnitude of a éruti? Itell you. The patchama, now, as belonging 
to both grdmas is known to all. The interval due to the sharpening or flattening by its augmenta- 
tion or diminution isthe magnitude of a gruti.”47 Bharata, moreover, proceeds to an exposition of 
the Srutis by means of an illustration, in which he asks the reader to get two exactly similar 
vinds, tuned to the shadja-grdma, and having the same succession of seven notes ( aggar ); then 
‘* Making one of the two vinds madhyamagrdmikt (i.¢., converting its tuning to that of the madhyama- 
grima) lower the pafichama by a sruti.4® Under the influence of the (lowered) patichama (i, e., keep- 
ing it unchanged) make the very same (vind) shadjagrdmiki (tuned to the skadja-gréma)4® Thus 
is one srudt diminished. Once more do the lowering just in the same way; so will the gdndhéra 
and the ntshdda enter (7.e.,come to be in unison with) the rishabha and the dhaivata (respectively) 
in the other (vind), owing to their being two érudis higher (than these). By lowering again just 
in the same way, the dhaivata and the reshabhe enter (¢.¢,, come to be in unison with) the pasichama 
and the shadja (respectively), owing to their being three Srutis higher (thanthese). It ( the vizd ) 
being again lowered in the same way, the pafichama, the madhyama and the shadja will enter (7. ¢., 
come to be in unison with) the madhyama, the gdndhdra and the nishdda (respectively) in the other 
(vind), owing to their being four srutis higher (than these). Thus by this illustration (or proof) should 
be understood the twenty-two éruéis in the two grémas,”"*° From all this it ought to be perfectly 








46 QAENA F PATHE: TA: MTA: | TYAMMTHTTTHVA ATHAL SATA ATS TATA TT 
ae saz TE ATTAA is ‘flattening’ and ST{aCqa is ‘sharpening,’ the arrangement of these words in this 
quotation as well as in the next (see footnote below) ought tobe reversed. The former word occurs again in 
the Bh, (p. 806, 1. 14), and ina quotation from Matanga’s work in Simhabhipila’s comm, on the 8. BR. (Caloutta 
edn. p. 68), where it clearly means ‘flattening,’ and the modern usage is also the same. But in , the BA, p. 820, 


Sloka 89, wehave WPAAA F BASS] HT gF favaaa [e aa ]l The same Soka with a slight var 
iation occurs in the Nérad#-sikshé, and the corrections in the rectangular brackets are according to that 
authority. The verse, as occurring in the Bi., is out of place and is not found in A. and G.; but according toit, 
aeaa and S{fqaqeqTa_ would mean ‘sharpening’ and ‘fattening’ respectively, +.¢., justthe opposite of what 
is given above as the meaning. But I have nowhere else found the term aeay used to signify ‘sharpening.’ 

47 args TATA ACSA | AT Wa: fee ATL Tea | TS aATCATAY area rar afer: | TeaTeANT- 
TTHTTA ATTATTAACLATAL AHA ACTA TAA | (Sivrhabbipala’s comm. on the & Z., p. 43, 
Calcutta). 

45 This could be easily done by making the pavichama consonant with the rishabsa (3. ¢., @ just fourth), 
which it is not in the shadja-grdma (see below for consonances). 

42 Of courae, by lowering the pitch of the other strings. 

60 To start with, both vinds A and B were tuned to the shadja-grdma. The tuning of one of them B 
was changed to thatof the madhyamagrama by simply lowering its pafichama by the necessary amount (viz., 
to make it the exact fourth of the rishadha). This amount of flattening is to be called,a Srutt, Keep this 
pitch of the pafichama constant and convert the tuning of B to that of the shadjagrama, which of course, will 
have to be done by lowering the other notes by the necessary quantities. It is evident that the whole ving B 
is now tuned a Sruti lower than A, Repeat the operations once more, ¢. ¢., convert the tuning of B to that 
of the madhyamagrdma by lowering the pafichama, and then keeping this pafichama constant once more convert 
the tuning back into that of the shadja-grama. It will be again necessary to lower the other notes by proper 
amounts, and the whole vind B will now be tuned two srutis lowerthan A. Butat this stage it will be dis- 
covered that the notes produced by the gandhdra and nishdda strings of B will bein unison respectively with those 
produced by the rishabha and dhaivata strings of A. Thus itis proved that the gandhdra and the nfishdda 
possess each of them two Srutie. Similar reasoning will prove that the rishubha and dhaivata possess each 
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clear that a gruti is a measure of musical interval, and all grutts were intended to be equal, The 
iNustration by means of two vinds, one with fixed notes and the other with variable ones, given 
in the S. R., though defective from another point of view, also proves the same thing.5! 

In the Bh, the twenty-two érutis have no distinctive names, In later works we find them 
named, the most commonly accepted names being those givenin the S. R. The Samgita-samaya- 
sdra, quoted by Simhabhipala, gives a name to each of the sixty-six grwtzs comprised in the three 
octaves.52 Similarly there is no mention in the Bh. of the so-called five kinds (jatt) of grutis, 
vis., diptd, dyatd, karund, mridu, and madhyd, found in later writers, What was intended by 
this classification of grutis I am unable to say. The S. R. gives no explanation, but the 
Nédradi-stkshd contains some verses in this connection, which I give below without pretending to 
understand them to any great extent. The notes are those used in sdman chants and mentioned 


above. 
AAT SSTARS UTA TEARAAMTAAT | 
Baia as T TST THAT [| & I 
dares (FATA BT WAaAT auT = |} 
SHAAN THT T BE F Rr ala: |! yo | 
waaear fadtaer waged: ear: | 
ararars F TAA STMT TH GerH |] Vy I] 
sae Tata aTey g farses 
SF At MAME TF TAA TATSHAT || W |I 
fectrat Facer ar & RET Wa? Aaa 
aareat [ eet at lg frstrarerad a (2) ag: erat: (Sar? Js 188 I 
ara Acar ar ae waite [ wee ve? ] waaa | 
TUT Ae TAetar areaTAT TATTT |] VW || 
TMATS Bit BACITATANT ATA | 
TT RT TT TT ANT BTS | 2G | 
Néradt-sikshd I. i. 

Lastly, in the Bh, we find no mention of the following characteristics, attached by later 
writers to the yarious notes :— 

(1) Division into (a) uddita (nishdda and gdndhéra), (6) anuddita (rishabha and dhatvata), 
and (¢) svarita (shadja, madhyama and parichama). This classification ovcurs in Ydjtavalkya- 
stkskd and in metrically defective yerses In the Pdnintya-sikshd, neither of which are probably very 
old. Itis easy to see that this classification has no merit. There happened to be three kinds of 
notes, viz., with two, three and four érudgs respectively, and there existed the three varieties of 
accents, and these were joined together. 


= one oie veri and the Panna, madhyama andthe shadja four each. Thus there are altogether 2x2+2x3 
4522 eign oréena. Pret eqraraPrearearena : | way Bart FFITU TATA ETT OSHS T 
Saad art} aeitaaceat [cat] manta seq qsarearaang [ certate ] afer | 


rx 4 AS ° ~ ~ ~ 
SET TAT ATS Tyra SU Ey Blacrger ware | gaat aesareNsae azar area 
RATT Tew Reaafrarcaa | create aaainiaacat TSTATTy, 
ware: L Pr gearearcargy TAVAT HEA aati TYAS! TAT PIA HNP eae: 
= ~ ~ a ~ . 
pibialtald AGT ARTA | Catt yaar tate asaya: verrspeasar: | The 
i ion be rackets aré mine, In other Places where the quotation differs from the printed edition I have the 
an aie or one or more Mss. The first correction is justified by the reading of G. Tategat mR 
Barz | The third correction is self-evident, TATA 


51 8. RB. pp. 33-88, slok . 
pp , Slokas 11-23, 52 9. B., Calcutta, p. 43, 
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(2) Classification according to supposed descent from various families, viz., (a) from the 
devas (shadja, gandhdra and madhyama), (6) from the pitris (paiichama), (c) from the reshis (risha- 
bha and dhaivaia), (¢) from the asuras (nishdda). 

(3) Castes—(a) Brdhmanas (shadja, madhyama and paiichama), (4) kshatriyas (vishabha 
and dhatvaia), (c) vaisyas (nishdda and gdndhdra), (d) éddras (antara and kékalé). Here 
again if is easy to see that the position of anotein the caste system depends upon its 
richness in grutis. Antara and kdkal? (explained in another part of this essay) being only 
intercalary notes are classed lowest. 

(4) Colours.—The colours of the seven notes, as mentioned by Raja S. M. Tagore®? ‘according 
to Sanskrit Authorities,’ differ from those given in the S. R. which are respectively as follows:— 
(1) lotus red, (2) pitijare (pale yellow—Simhabhipala), (3) golden, (4) kueda white, (5) black, (6) 
yellow, (7) variegated. Certain authors look upon these as examples of ‘ photisms.’®4 If so the 
Hindus must be regarded as having not only their sense of vision thus affected by various 
musical notes, but also their senses of family descent, of easte, of birth-place, of god-fathers (rishis), 
ef presiding deities, and of metre! For, they attach all these characters to the musical notes. 

(5) Birth-places. The seven dvipas correspond to an equal number of notes, and hence this 
idea, 

(6) Rishis or god-fathers. 

(7) Presiding deities, 

(8) Representative Varieties of Metre. 

For all these the reader should consult the §. R. 

(To be continued.) 





KUMARAPALA AND ARNORAJA. 
BY HAR BILAS SARDA, B.A, F.RS.L., M.R.AS.; AJMER. 

Tus Gujarit Chroniclers mention only one war between Kumirapala, the successor of 
Siddharaja-Jayasimaha, king of Anhilwaré and Amoraja, king of Sapadalaksha, as the kingdom 
of Ajmer was then called. Recent research, however, shows that two distinct wars, separated 
from one another by several years, took place between the two combatants and that the incidents 
of the war mentioned by the Gujarat writers belong some to the first and some to the second war. 

The Prabandha-chintémant of Merutunga and the Dvydsraya-mahdkdvya of Hemachandra 
place the war they describe at the beginning of Kuméarapala’s reign, The Prabandha-chintdmant 
says that prince Bahada, son of Udayana, who had been adopted by Siddharaja-Jayasimha as his 
son, despising Kumérapala, made himself a soldier of the king of the Sapadalaksha country. He, 
desiring to make war on Kumirapaila, having won over to his side all the officers in those parts 
with bribes, attentions and gifts, bringing with him the king of the Sapaidalaksha country, sur- 
rounded with a large army, arrived on the borders of Gujarat.1 

The Dvydsarya of Hemachandra says that the Raja of Sapddalaksha, whose name was Anna: 


when he heard of the death of Jayasimha, though he had been a servant of that monarch, now 
thought the time was come for making himself known. . . . « . Anna began to make 


friends with Ballala the king of Ujjain andthe Rajas of the country on the west of Gujarat, 
holding out threats to them as well as promises. Kumfrapala’s spies made known to him that 
Anna Raja was advancing upon the western frontier of Gujarat with an army. 


58 The Musical Scales of the Hindus, p. 100; Universal History of Music, addenda p. vi. 
5 J. Combarieu—Music, Iie Laws and Evolution. 


1 Prabandha-Chintamant by Tawny, p. 121. 
. & Forbes’ Rasmala (p. 142), which gives Duydsiraya’s account of the war. - 
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Both writers are agreed that the aggressor was Arnoraja of Ajmer and that the war took place 
soon after the ascension to the throne of Kumfrap&la, which event took place in Samvat 1200 
(A. D, 1143.) 

The Deydjraya, in verse 34 of Canto XVI, mentions Vikramasimha as being the Paramara 
Raja of Aba, and he is further on stated a8 having led the men of Jalor and followed Kum érapila’ 
esteeming that Raja as his lord. 

' Jinamandana in his Kumdrapdla-charitra states that Kumirap4la while returning to Gujarat 
from the war with Arnordja deposed Vikramasithha the Paramara ruler of Abii as he was disloyal 
to Kumérapala and placed on the throne in his place his nephew Yasodhavala, 

The inscription dated Magha sud 14th 8. 1202 (A,D. 1146), recently discovered by P. Gauri- 
Shanker Ojha, the learned Superintendent of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, ‘in Ajart (Sirohi 
State), 4 miles from Pindwird, and now in the Ajmer Museum, shows that Yagodhavala was king of 
Chandravati (Aba) in that year (¢. é, in Sathvat 1202.) This Ajari inscription coupled with the 
statement of Jinamandana about Yasodhavala’s coming to the throne of Abi fixes the date of the 
war between Kuméarapala and Arnorija in which Vikramasithha was present as a vassal of 
Kumirapila sometime between 8, 1200 and 8. 1202. 

Now, the Chitor inscription of Kumarapala dated Samvat 1207 (A. D. 1149-50) ona stone in 
the temple of Mokaljt, the object of which is to record Kuméarapala’s visit to Chitor or Chitrakita, 
distinctly states that ‘‘ when this king (Kumdrapala) had defeated the ruler of S&kambhari and 
devastated the Sap&dalaksha country (line 11) he went toa place named Sélipura‘ (line 12) and 
having pitched his camp there, he came to view the glorious beauty of the Chitrakita mountain ; 
oo ee . el ve) eh 6Kumarapila was delighted with what he saw there and having come to a 
temple of the god Samiddhesvara. . » - - «4 ~ + he worshipped the god and his consort and 
gave to the temple a village, the name of which has not been preserved (line 26)” etc.5 

From Chitor, Kumarapila entered Mewar, visited the temple of Mataji in the village Palri 
near Morwan, a few miles west of Nibhahera, and placed an inscription there dated Pausha, Sarhvat 
1207.8 This shows that Kumarapala was at Chitor in Pausha or Margagirshsa, and that the 
war with Arnoraja took place in the month of Kartika or Aévina of that year, 7. ¢. 8. 1207. 

The causes of the two wars appear alsoto have been distinct. The first war evidently took placet 
because Arnoraja, who had married Siddharaja-Jayasimha’s daughter, Kafichanadevi (vide 
Prithvirdja-vijaya, Canto VII), espoused. the cause of Siddharaja’s adopted son Bahada and wished 
to place him on the throne of Gajarat in’ place of the usurper Kumirap4la, The result of this war 
appears to have been indecisive, as Kum@rapala hastened to make peace with Arnoraja in order to be 
able to take the field against the Malwa king Ballila who had succeeded in winning over Kuméra- 
pala’s two generals sent against him, and was advancing from the east towards Anhilwara. 

The second war of 8.1207 appears to have taken place in consequence of Arnoraja’s ill-treatment 
of his queen Devaladevi, sister of _Kumarapala. Jinamandana in his Kumédrapdla-prabandha says 
that Kumarapala was incited to undertake the expedition against Arnoraja by Devaladevi, who 
had been insulted by Arnoréja and when threatened by her with the wrath of her brother, ‘ the 
demon for kings,” was kicked by Arnoraja and told to go to her brother and tell him what she 
liked. Kuméarapila invaded Arnordja’s country to avenge this insult, And as Devaladevi must 
have been given to Arnordja after the first war with Kumirapéla, this campaign of Kumarapala 
against Arnoraja must have taken place some years after the first war between them. All these 
things therefore point to the fact that there were two wars between Kumarapala and Arnoraja 

the first of which took place sometime between Sarnvat 1200 and 1202 in which Arnoraja was ihe 
aggressor, and the second in Sathvat 1207 in which Kumérapala invaded the territory of Arnoraja. 

3 Ibid, p. 143 (edition A, D. 1878.) 


ry Now called Saleré, about 4 miles from the foot of the hill on which the fortress of Chitor stands. 
3 Epigraphia Indica, ¥ol. Tl, p. 422, ..~ ’. € See Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, II, p. 618, (edition 1832 Az D.).. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES IID. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. 


(Continued from p. 179.) 


Sanghri: a disease of the throat. Cf. gal-perd. D. G. Khan, 

Sangu: companion, Jubbal. 

Sanj: small wheaten cakes for the Devis. Pangi, 

Sanj: evening. Karnal, 8. R., 1872-80, p. 122. 

Sankhchor : Ophiophagus elaps: a snake. Hoshiarpur S.R., p. 18. 

Sankli: a gold earring with a chain, Sirsa S. R,, 1879-83, p. 157. 

Sanna: a part ofa plough. Jullundur S.R., p. 109, 

Santa: a leather rope to fix the yoke to the plough, KarnalS, R., p. 116. 

Santa: a leather whip. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 163, 

Santa nata: an exchange of betrothals between two families. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, 
p- 127, 3 
Santiyanasi: a tree (Argemone mexicana.) Cf. kandai and khart. Karnal §. R., p. 9. 

Sanu: a tenant, of any kind; Kuli. KangraS, R., p. 90. 

Sanwak, samak: a grass which bears a small grain collected in times of famine (panicum 
colacun): Rohtak ?==sanwak, P. Dy., p. 1011 or sdmak, wild rice, p. 998. 

Sanwe: land which has been lying fallow, Ludhidna S. R., 1878-83, p. 101. 

Sinwin: a system of cultivation, ia which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during which it is repeatedly ploughed and rolled. Cf. nélin 


and niérin. Jullundur S. R., p. 118. 
Saod: good omen, Cf, saon. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 154. 
Saon: good omen. CE, saod, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 154. 
Saiond: a loaf, made of wheat flour. Simla Hills. 
Saphal : adj, fruitful. 
Sappar : a rock or small precipice of rock; shéfa in Kuli. Kangra Gloss. 
Sar: mere soakage of water. Karmal S, R., 1872-80, p. 19. 
Sara: a piece of cloth worn round the loins, Of. tamand. Hoshidrpur S. R., p. 42. 


Sarai: a platter, made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. kasora, kasort 


Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 


and saranu. ; 
used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. kasora 


Saranu: a platter, made of pottery, 


and sarat. 
Sareli: a large snake. Simla Hills. 
Sargudhi: an inferior form of matriage: Ohbur&h for widow-remarriage usually, but 


sonatims for virgins when the parents are very poor—salled. garib-chdra. Ohamba, 
Sari: the wife’s sister. Cf, sélz. Gurgaon, S. R., 1872-83, App. V., p. 1. 
Sariya: the wife’s brother’s wife. Cl, salaij, ealahj, sdlhd, sdliyd and sdlhe. . 
Siriya: a petticoat of coloured, striped or printed cotton. Ch. ghdgra. Sirsa S. B, 


1879-83, p. 155. . 
Sarkha : a posteposition: ‘like, even.’ 
Siro: the wife’s brother. Cf, s@/d. .Gargaon S. R., 1872-83, App. 
Sarsam: rape. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 179, 


V., p. 1. 
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Saru: a small mango fruit that very quickly rots (sarjdia). Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15. 
Sarwar: saccharum moonja. Cf. sarkanda, Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-88, p, 8. 
S4san: village service land, amounting generally to 5 or 10 acres, and enjoyed by a headman 
as remuneration for his duties, Kangra 8. R., p. 34. 
Sashu: mother-in-law, p, 244. 
Sari: the wife’s father’s family. Ci, susr@l and susr@r. Gurgaon S. R,, 1872-83, App. V., 
~l. 
: Saisu: mother-in-law. Of LAdbAd. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p, 124. 
Sat: the Raja’s share of the prodace, as opposed to karat, Kangra 8. R. (Lyall. 
pp. 44 and 31. 
Satanjiv: ‘live a hundred years’ said by the friends of a man when he sneezes. Karnal S. R., 
1872-80, p. 155. 
Satbahak: a lighter description of corvée than the pund degdr, consisting in carrying 
messages, letters, or light parcels. Kangra S. R., (Barnes) p. 68. 
Satbihuk: a man excused heavy deg@r, but bound to carry messages, etc. Kangra Gloss, 
Seul: savres robusta; Sal. Of. seral. Kangra S. B., p. 22. 
Sath : the share of grain taken from the cultivator by the State or a landlord. Kangra Gloss. 
Sathoi: a man who appraises the sei, or landlord’s share of the grain, 
Satia: the swdstika. Gurgaon, 
Satnaj& : a mixture of seven kinds of grain. Jullundur S., R., p. 56. 
Satt pataund : to be confounded, taken aback, 
Satyands : a tall thistle-like plant with a yellow flower. Cf, tatéra and katel’. Sirsa S. R. 
1879-83, p. 16. 
Satriwal: atree. Karnal S. R., p. 9. 
Saukar: a money-lender. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 96. 
Saur sauriya: bedding. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 167. 
Sawa : the stack in which the great millets are stood upto dry. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, 
p. 172. 
Saw&i: a method of charging interest: two annas in the rupee are charged for each harvest. 
Jullundur S. R., p. 72. 
Sawal bara : a fish (Ophtocephalus marulius). Karnal 8. R,, p. 8. 
Saiwal chhota: a fish (Ophiocephalus striatus). Karnal 8. R., p. 8 
Saw&ri: cook-house, Sirmir, 
Seba: much the same as jaar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugar-cane and rice). 
Cf. jalal. Hoshiarpur §. R., p. 70. 
Sehja din : the presents given to an achdraj. Jullundur S. R., p. 67. 
Seil : a porcupine. Kangra Gloss, 
Sek: the land appertaining to a bucket or wheel when there are two wheels or buckets on the 
same well. Of.adda. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 
Sen: moisture. - 
Senju : an irrigated land. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83, p. 94, 
Seo: a bridge, chiefly used by Gaddis or Kanets. Kangra Gloss, 
Seok, sewak ‘ a mat appointed by a r@j@ who managed and distributed the begdr or forced 
labour in a koth?. Cf. bhafengrit. -Kéngra S. B., p. 80. 
Seonjna: a tree (Moringa pierygasperma). Karnal §8.. Rp. 9. 


Ai Has 
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Seori: a small allowance of grain from the threshi i Ath 
harvest, Karnal S. R., p. 88. . ne ete een a ee 

Sera: a fringed vizor of gold tinsel in a wedding suit. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p- 129. 

Seral: the sii (Shorea robusta). Kangra S. R., p. 22. 

Serna: to wet, moisten. Kangra Gloss. 

Seri: a watering. Kangra Gloss, 

Sershihi: a charge which the creditor charges the debtor in the case of his selling goods 
elsewhere; it amounts to one anna in the rupee or # standard ser per rupee. Jullundur S. R., p. 72. 

Seyul bati: amaranth. Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Sewal: a fish. When in condition one of the best fish for the table, Several varieties 
are found, Its appearance changes greatly with the season and the water it is found in. 
It spawns late in the year, and the young may be seen in countless numbers in pools at that 
time. Ludhiina S. R., 1878-83, p. 17. 

Sewal : a ceremony at weddings performed by the bride or bridegroom’s mother; she picks 
up her petticoat and touches the bridegroom’s body all over with it. Kamal S. R., 1872-80, p. 129 

Shifa: a rock (Kuli) : see sappar. 

Shagotri = dangan. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 41. 

Shahbala: the lad of the family of the bridegroom. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 168. 

Shahtia: a large mango fruit, sweet as honey (shakd). Hoshiarpur S. R., p, 15. 

Shajherné : to purify, a man, a deota, a temple, a place, etc, Chamba, 

Shamain : the yoke used in ploughing—generally made of dart. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Shanan: (S.snanc) <A bath or bathing. Jubbal. 

Shangal: chain. Sirmfr. 

Shant: a religious ceremony performed shortly before the marriage, The nine planets 
(including the sun and moon) are worshipped, and Brahmins are fed. Jullundur S. R., p. 65. 

Sharb: a water rate levied by Firoz Shah(10 per cent, on the yield of the irrigation) 


Karnal S. R., p, 17. 
Sharda: a tax. Kuthar. Simla Hills. 
Sharuno : the fall moon (péran mdsh?) day in Bhadon : also called Rakhrinio. Simla Hills, 
Shel: a quarter of a ser of flax per rupee paid asa tax. Kuthar, 
Shibbo-kA-thin: a celebrated shrine sacred to saint Gugga in the Kangra district. 


Hoshiirpur S. B., p. 33. 

Shihan: s. m. a tiger. 

Shir: stairs. Simla Hills, 

Shir: aladder. Sirmir. 

Shirhi: a ladder. Sirmir. 

Shok: grief, anxiety. 

Shorich (Shivratri): a fast held on varying dates in Magh or Pha&gan in the Sach- 
pargana of Pangi. 

Shigu.: 132 reams of paper given as revenue; Spiti, Kangra §.R., p. 114. 

Sian: a figure, representing Radhika, wife of Krishna. Gurgaon. ; 

' + Sidha: the uncooked materials for adinner, given to a priest. Karnal S. R., 1872-80 

p. 137. : 

Sidi : a bier for carrying a dead body. Cf. artht. Sirsa, S. R., 1879-83, p. 168. 

Sidiali : Rs. 12 paid to the father and Rs, 3 to the mother of the bride at a betrothal in 
Pangi. The name Sididit is applied to the first named payment, and the second is called gudmi, 
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Sidri: a store room on either side of the ¢amsdl (open yard). Karnal S. R,, 1872-80, 


p. 120. 
Sijja: wet, damp. Kangra Gloss. 


Sil: the 7th of Chet on which day enormous crowds collect at the shrines. Cf. si 


and Siild'’s 7th. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 150. 
Sila: hedgehog. Bauria argot. 


af sdten 


Sili stten: the 7th of Chet on which day enormous crowds collect at the shrines. Cf, 
sil and Sitld’s 7th. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 150. 


Silla : an earof corn. Kangra Gloss, 


Simbh4lu: a tree (viter negundo). Karnal 8. R., p. 9% 
(To be continued.) 
sa aig i a eee 
MISCELLANEA. 


CAN WE FIX THE DATE OF 
SAMKARACHARYA MORE ACCURATELY P 


Tt is a well-known fact that in his gloss on the 
Veddnie-sttras Garnkarach4érya makes mention of 
some kings who are supposed to be his con- 
temporaries.? One of these is Balavarma, who is 
twice alluded to by the philosopher, once in his 
Bhéshya on SéiralV. 3, 5 and once on Sé#tra IT. 
4,1. This Balavarm4&has not yet been identified, 
but he seem§ in all likelihood to be the prince of 
that name referred to in the Kadab copper-plate 
charter of the Réshtrakita king, Govinda IIL 
It records the grant of a village by this king to 
the Jaina muni Arkakirti, in remuneration for 
his having warded off the evil influence of Saturn 
from Vimaladitya, the governor of the Kunungil 
district. Vimal&ditya’s father was YaSovarman 
and his grandfather Balavarman, They claimed 
to belong to the Chalukya family. Now, the date 
of the Kadab charter is Saka 735==A, D. 813, 
when therefore, Vimaladitya wasliving. Suppos- 
ing that at that time Vimaladitya had reigned 
for 10 years and assigning a period of 18 years to 
each one of his predecessors, we find that Bala- 
varmé was reigning from A. D. 767 to 785. This 
brings usexactly to the time when Sarakarichérya 
ws shown by Prof. K. B. Pathak to have 
flourished, He says: “ Bhartrihariis criticised 
by Kumfrila who in his turn is criticised by 
Sarhkarachérya; Bhartrihari died in A.D. 650, 
and became famous throughout India nearly 
half a century later as I+tsing assures us. 
Kamérila, who must have criticised Bhartrihari 
after the latter had become famous, of* course 
belongs to the first half of the eighth century ; 


1. Gaiiavaho (BO, SK. Series), Intro., p. coxii and £, 
= Jour. Bomb. As, Soc., Vol. XVIII, p, 218; 


Sarnkarfichérya must for a similar reason be 
assigned to the latter half of the same century.*’ 
And Balavarmé mentioned by the Kadab plates 
must have been ruling precisely in the second 
half of the 8th century, or, as we have calculated, 
from A. D. 767 to 785. There can thus be little 
doubt as to this Balavarmi being’ the con- 
temporary prince of that namealluded to by 
Sarakar&ch&rya, 

This conclusion receives @ remarkable cone 
firmation from another source. Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar says: ‘“ At the end of a work Samk- 
shepas&riraka, the author Sarvajiaétman, the pupil 
of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of the 
great Sarakaracharya, states that he composed it 
while the prosperous king of the Kshatriya race, 
the Aditya (Sun) of the race of Manu whose orders 
were never disobeyed, was ruling over the 
earth.”§ This description, as the same authority 
tells us, would apply with propriety to a king 
with Aditya as # component of his name and be- 
longing to the race of the Chalukyas, who, as the 
inscriptions inform us, were of the Maénavya 
gotra, And whom can this description fit better 
than Vimaldditya mentioned by the Kadab grant 
referred to above? Vimaliéditya was a 
Chilukya, as the same inscription tells us, and 
Adétya of course forms part of hisname, What is 
more, he is som’s son of Balavarm& just as 
Sarvajidtman was pupil’s pupil of Samkar&charya. 
Vimaladitya is removed two generations from 
Balavarmé just as Sarvajfiétman was from 
Sarhkarach&érya whose contemporary was Bala-. 


varma. 
D. R. BHANDARKAR,. 


[ Early History of the Dekkan, p. 80, 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY D. BR. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA. 
5.—The Banswiri Plates of Bhojadeva; [Vikrama-] Samnvat 1076. 


d tas copperplates, on which the subjoinel inscription is engraved, were originally in the 

possession of a woman of the Thatira (copper-smith) caste living in Baénswar4 in R&jputana, 
They were afterwards bought for, and are now placed in, the Rajputini Museum, Ajmer. I edit 
the inscription from a photograph kindly supplied by Pan lit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer. 

The record contains thirty-one lines of writing, The Characters are Nigart. The langnage 
is Sanskrit. In tespect of orthography, attention may be drawn to (1) the use of » for 2 and (2) 
of the palatal s’ for the dental s. 

The inscription is one of the Paramira king Bhoja, or, as he is herein called, the Paramabdhaitd- 
rakz Mahdrdjddhirdja Paramegvara Bhojadeva, ani records that after bathing on the festival day 
(parvani) in consequence of the conquest of the Konkan, he granted a hundred nivartanas of land 
on the borders of the village of Vatapadraka to a Brahmana called Bhaila, son of Vamana, who 
belonged to the Vaji-Madhyamdina sdkhd@ of the Vasishtha gotra, which had only one pravara, 
Vatapadraka itself was situated in the Ghighradora district (dhega) of the Sthali province 
(mandala), The date, which is given at the end, is the 4th of the bright half of Magha of the year 
1176. Both the plates bear the sign-manual of the king. 

So far only one record of Bhoja is known to us: viz,, the Ujjain copperplate charter of V. 
$1078 = A.D, 1021. Onur inscription is another and is only two years earlier, Its importance 
lies in the fact that it speaks of the conquest of the Konkan by Bhoja, which certainly must have 
occurred just before the date of our plates. The full significance of this fact will be clear when we 
compare it with the Balag&mve inscription of A. D. 1019, which describes the Chalukya king 
Jayasitnha as a moon to the water-lily that was king Bhoja (i. ¢., taking away the glory of Bhoja) 
ani as putting to flight the confederacy of Malwa! It thus appears that Bhoja had put himself at 
the head of the Milwi confederacy and invaded the territory of the Chilukya king Jayasimha, 
commencing with seizing the Konkan shortly before our grant was issued. But this confederacy 
was soon broken by Jayasimha and no permanent conquest appears to have been achieved by 
Bhoja. The latter may perhaps have made this expedition to avenge the execution of his uncle 
Vakpati-Muija by Tailapa, a dramatic play representing which had been acted before him, 
as the Prabandha-chintdman informs us. 

Text. * 
1 ars (1* ] vata sitaratar a: arate Pere ¢ at | edi frcar Sar a- 
2. watsttqeate 5 y* ] aatg se: Ta: arearra ay set: 1 t are 
3. eqtaanaigaiseearraer: Il [ 3* ] werrercaraerc- 
4. aibrorsractracsierearasa rey earatereneana- 
5. SINS TTA aT aT STATA TT- 
6, srtenrerrsirararaactiiarrseg ras eara- 
7. TATE RATT ML TAT CT TET HTT 





8. esyass arearateima:naasiaah OMATTATHa Aa Trae g- 

9, SIFarEiracreytaaanasiqiaa warnltaercsa: afar Il 
i Above, Vol. V, p. 17. 3 From a photo supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. 
3 Expressed by a symbol. ‘ Read fata 
* Read STH’ - ‘Read SHUT: 


¥ Read “SATHI: 
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10. aurseqnd: alas sareare quasars waged Waa Ay 
ll. ampaey eareearacal® ger | araensararas agarrrerararaar- 
12. sengat Prrearvann: | werreerrsetagear’? serene (1) ae TET 
13, quae qesraars || 8* ] wacctarcamerarcrarararar Bret | areer ear 
14, geeast cara: sé He IL 8? ) eve Tara Praat eT TATA BEATTH- 
Bi i a Second Plate. 

15. feiteaoreantrardtaaa!! fr too aera meoar- 

16. grand sari ataftat ceases arrears qwaar- 

17. sara asaitae® afanaaaraaassa Rs=sresraarapaged- 

18. Bret AANA RIAA VIATATS a AIS HHA Hy a ATHIOT~ 4 

19. afetanars arqeacar vacar aravtarenwes > afaareatara wear a- 

20. frat aaqtalardaarera erate HUST AAA MATT TA 

21. fen astaet aaaiacahne || area Saeqeans MgesmgaHTs- 
(22. a nf atrearrereraaaaadtaagiaey: weds ll sea at | a! 

23. efreqengr waar Usa: ATTA: | Bea eA aeprqedes aca aa wa (tf 4 J 

24. anfie emir ge dearest wearer | Preafeasitagaans 

25. anit at ara ara: gacedia || §* ] Tere MAgeUReTS sTATa- 

26. qaagireats | marqrenSeasrsges TOA’ Wat WH TAT: VAT E- 

27. aay | [ 8* ] aeartareartaa: wfaeasterar zat aad Tass: (1) 

28. aaa wraetarat Ares Als Tessar vars: || [ <* ) eta aa- 

29. aqaightzatat” Praaararea aaeratiad wl TaeTTaTa- 

30. ed a gear? a fe ges; Tata Pratcar [ (ie ] ee taza Yo9g are BT v 

Sl. eaearanr | tars aerait: || aeedrer aihitatarer 

6.—Nadol Plate of Prataépasimha; [Vikrama-] Samvat 1213. 


This plate, like those of Kirtipila (Ante, Vol. XL., p, 144), was in the possession of 
the panchdyat of the Village of Nadol in the Desirt district, Jodhpur State. WhenT visited the place 
in 1908, all the members of ‘the panchdyat, fortunately for me, were present, and the plate was 
shown to me, though on the day I had to leave the place. There was no time to take an inked 
impression, and so I Had to satisfy myself only with making a transcript of the inscription, 

The record contains 18 lines of writing, which cover a space of 93” broad by 62” high. 
The Characters are Nagart. The language is Sanskrit, and excepting a benedictory verse 
about the end, the whole inscription is in prose, In respect of orthography it is sufficient 
to note that (1) a consonant following r is doubled ; (2) that the dental s has been twice substituted 
for the palatal s’ ; (8) that the sign for » is also used for b,and (4) that avagraha has’ been twice 
employed, Once in 1, 7 and another time inl.8. As regards lexicography attention may be drawn 
te poritya Prefixed to Vodinain 1.5. -Porityaseems to stand for paurvatya, an ungrammatical form 
derived from piroa. The word trihdika occurring in 1, 10 is also worthy of note. It appears 
to denote some variety of a rupee, | 


a tg 


* Read AIST. * Read MACEAracayr. 
10 Read “Ary” and oo a ; 1 Read CHTATFA° 

9 Bead ATTY. 13 Read 4as°. 

16 Read WRIT «| 16 Read Waa: 

Head FYI’. 11 Bead @°. 

1 Read “Ee. 1s Read “FUTFgiaeq. 


*% Read SZT- 
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The inscription opens with the date: Friday, the 10th of the dark hali of Mirgagirsha in the 
[Vikrama] year 1213, when Kumirapdladeva was the paramount sovereign and Vahadadeva, the 
great minister, was doing all the business of the seal, relating to the drawing up of documents, etc. 
It then speaks of a grant made by his feudatory, Mahdmandalita Sri-Pratipasimha, who, we are 
told, was a son of Vastaraja and grandson of Yogarija and belonged to the Vodana family of the 
eastern section. Vodini is the name of a Rajpit clan, which is now well-nigh extinct. 
It is, however, mentioned in an inscription found at Barlu, 84 miles north-east of Jodhpur. The 
grant consists of a rupee per day allotted from the custom-house (mandapikd@) of Badari. It was 
made for the benefit of three Jaina temples, two of which were of Mahavira and Arishtanem], 
gituated in Nadiladigika, and the third of Ajitasvimi-deva in Lavamdadi. 

Of the localities herein specified, Nadiladagiké is of course Nadlai, as is clearly proved by 
Inscriptions Nos. VIIL and XI published in my paper “ The Chihamanas of Marwar” (Zp. JInd., 
Vol, XL., pp. 86 and 43). Inscription XI also speaks of Badari, which has been identified with 
Borli, 8 miles north of Nadlat, Lavathdadi I am unable to identify. The two temples of Nadlit 
referred to in our inscription still exist at this place. The temple of Mahivira has now been 
dedicated to Adinath, but the Inscription No, XI found here distinctly shows that it was originally 
a temple of Mahivira, The temple of Arishtanemi mentioned in our inscription is doubtless the 
temple of Nemindtha, locally known as Jadvaji, situated on a small hill to the south-east of 
Nadlai. It was here that Inscription No, VIII was found, and in it the name of the 


god, Neminathadeva, is clearly specified. 
Text. 7! 


Sit [1] & RR Te (li) areay TS Ye Ow || ahaerBoarsw (1) TArsraata- 
HSH TCA ATAU TTS ATT A ATS ET TTT 

SHAT A EAA AACH TM TAT TATA LTA TART 
SOPUAAAUSS | TEMTATANA aerarenstrarsssa srstenwrsy 
ARSAANTKTTAa sar | afar Tas TRaaTSteses | 
ACA, MAMITAMS! ANACAAMAAMASHAR,. SPTCAT MeATTA? 
aaasrasim> TUTTE PAA ASH ITAL ( ara ) fare:” area”? TIS 

fa aan l str aearstitrarat” pasfiagratesea | cursheamaet afters 

aetat “tsrfraesrhea hed os Bezarat tteraeay aerah:° fefrenrrar- 

FT WHAT ATH ATA MATAS| Tae? Parent Pagan et ote 7- 
BasalAs | ye aT Srvaa Ar TaTearnressragean> frcyag | ey BET Ae Y- 
aes aeq aan ll Vaett: Gage war? UTA la: ate aresatet!? ¢ TAS 
qresareacaraira ||4 
13. qrereaa”? araer dfea. astares areaaiad * feof II 


Wage sete 


2 FNS om 


pa Re 
Mie 





22 Read aot ae 

2% The letters az are superfiuous. 
26 Read “OMTAaTI - 

2 Read Tada. 

30 Read qear +6 

82 Read We. 


21 From the original plate. 

28 Read SUrqiareqicqyara- 

35 There is some space left between Ff and <4: 
7 Read “Taare: 

2° Read TEPSMTAHAT- 

31 Read "ATS 


3 Read BIR. -_ 2 Read Ua: 
35 Read & Hl. 86 Read WHARTET. 
87 Bead Terr. 83 Read Yaar. 

8° Supply RU Ci or #9 Read areata. 
41 [ do not know what faearagia stands for. #2 Read Thera: 


{8 Read UTaalag. ms 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ALAMKARA LITERATURE. 
BY P, VY. KANE, M.A., LL.B. ; BOMBAY. 
(Continued from p. 128.) 
Section II.—The meaning of the word ‘ Alamkéra.’ 


Tuts is the most appropriate place to discuss the meaning of the word Alankdra. The latter 
has at least two generally accepted significances, one a wider one and the other, a narrow and :nore 
prevalent one. The word is used in a wide sense when it means ‘ charm’ or ‘beauty.’ It then 
includes everything that makes poetry attractive. This is the meaning of the word when it 
oecurs ag the title of works on rhetoric; e.g., the Kdvydlankdra of Rudrata, the Kdvydlankdra-sttra 
of Vamana, etc, Vamana in his Kdvydlankdra-stira (I. 1. 2) defines Alaitkdra in this way, vz., 
Saundaryam-alamkdrah33 The narrower meaning of tke word is ‘figure of speech.” This is the 
sense in which the word is most often used. In the present essay we generally stick to the narrower 
meaning of the word and shall give detailed accounts of those writers only who treat of figures of 
speech. In a few cases, writers on topics other than figures of speech have been dealt with, because 
their works have some bearing on the art of poetry, of which figures of speech form only a part, In 
many catalogues of Sanskrit MSS, such works as the Kdmasitra of Vatsyayana are classed under the 
heading Alamkdra, We shall abstain from dilating upon such works, as can by no stretch of 
language be included under Alawkara-sdstra. 


Section IITI.—The position of figures of speech. 


Let us now consider the place that should be assigned to figures of speech in the whole 
machinery of poetry, There is a great divergence of opinion on this point. The ancient rhetoricians 
attached to Alaiskdras an importance which was out of all proportion to their proper worth. 
Dandin’s Kdvyddarga, though it bears a proud title, is mostly taken up by the treatment of figures 
af speech, Dandin does not dilate upon the soul of poetry, and appears to be unaware of the three- 
fold division of Kdvya given by later writers. He defines figures of speech as ‘ those attributes 
which produce charm in poetry.’34 In one place he appears to regard the Guna called Samadhi as the 
all-in-all of poetry.8> It cannot be said, however, that he is quite in the dark about rasa, the soul 
of poetry according to Anandavardhana and all later Alansbdrckas. Dandin in one place says that 
all Alankdras endow the sense with rasa.36 He gives some prominence to rasa, by defining the 
figure of speech called preyas and rasavad, Similarly Bhimaha nowhere speaks of rasa as the soul 
of poetry and gives the greatest’ prominence to Alamkdras. He is cognisant of rasa, bhdva, etc., 
bat assigns to them a subordinate position, as Dandin does, by speaking of them under rasavad and 
preyas, The same remark applies to Udbhata. We can never affirm about the abovementioned 
three writers that they never dreamt of a suggested sense (vyaigya artha) in poetry ; for they 
define Samésdbti, Vydjastuti, Aprastutaprajansd, etc., in which some. suggested sense is always 
present. In Parydyékia they (especially Bhimaha and Udbhata) included what by later writers 
was called dhvani. But with them the saggested sense is only an accessory to the expressed sens, 
(vadchya artha); they did not assign the position of honour to the vyangya sense as Anandavardhana 
and his school do. The same remarks apply to Rudrata. In the figure Bhdva as defined and 
iHustrated by him (VII. 38-41) there is a good deal of suggested sense, According to Vamana 


PR a a 
33 The ort on this is Albarikritir-alankirah | Karana-vyutpatty4 punar-alankdra-$aodé syam=Upamadishy 

vertate. | “ee . 

sk Havya-sbbhikardn dharmin=Alamkirdn prachakshate | Kévyddaréa II, 1. 

35 Tad=ctat kivya-servesvans Sambdhirendma y6 gunal | K. D. I. 100. 

% Kamar sarvd spy=alamkaré rasam=arthe nishiachati | K, D. I. 63. 
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the soul of poetry is a style of composition, which is nothing but 2 peculiar arrangement of words.3! 
His definition of Ala&kdéra is diferent from that of Dandin, He says “ Gunas are those attributes 
which produce charm in poetry ; while figures of speech enhance it (charm),” 33 Dandin speaks of 
Alaikdras as those attributes which produce charm in poetry ; while this function is assigned to 
Gunas by Vamana. Dandin’s treatment is a crude one; he does speak of Ritis (styles), of Gunas 
and Alaibdras ; but he nowhere assigns to each its proper position. VAmana is more scientific. 
He distinctly tells us what the soul of poetry is, and then says that ten Gunas pertain to this soul 
of poetry (jast as bravery, etc., are the qualities of the human soul) and that the business of Alathe 
&dras is to enhance the charm of poetry, Vimana thus advances one step furtherthan Dandin and 
adumbrates the theory of rhetoric completely promulgated later on by Anandavardhana, Vd4mana 
also is quite aware of a suggested sense in poetry; but he assizns to it a subordinate position by 
including it under the figure Vakréksii, which he defines as ‘indication based upon resemblance.’3® 
It was Anandavardhana who first assigned to Alaw&idras their proper place and elaborated a 
complete theory of rhetoric. He established in a very subtle and suggestive treatise called the 
Dhoanydloka that suggested sense is the soul of poetry, that Gunes (Méddhurya—sweetness, Ojas 
—strength, and Prasdda—perspicuity) ate the properties of the soul of poetry as bravery is a pro- 
perty of the human mind, and that figures of speech are purely ornaments which set off to advan- 
tage the inherent charm of poetry, as ornaments of goll set off the beauty of the person.49 He 
divided poetry into three varieties: Divani (in which the vyaigya sense is most prominent, see 
Dhvanydloka-kdrikd I. 16), Guntbhitavyzagya (in which suggested sense is not the most prominent, 
Kédrikd III. 35, p. 205), and Chitra (in which suggested sense is not manifest, Adrikd III. 42-43, 

p. 220). After establishing that the soul of poetry is suggested sense, @ question naturally arises 
by what process is this suggested sense obtained?” Anandavardhana tries at great length to 
show that suggested sense is due to a function of words called Vyaijand, which is apart from 
Abhidhé and Lakshand. Most writers on Almiskdra such as Mammata, Visvanitha, Jagannitha 
follow the lead of Anandavardhana, and speak of three functions of words, AbAidhd, Lakshand and 
Vyaijand, But it must be borne in mind that many other schools of philosophy, especially the 
Tarkikas, speak of only Adhkidhé and Lakshand, and include Vyafijand under AbAidhd or under 
Anuména (Inference).*! To the modern mind, it would appear that the two functions, Abkedhd 
(primary power) and Lakshand (indication), are quite sufficient to account for al] the meanings of 
words, and thatthe Alaakdrikas introduced unnecessary intricacies by admitting the Vyaiijand-vretti. 
But it appears to us that from the position taken up by Anandavardhana that Vyangya sense is the 
soul of poetry, he had no other alternative but to admit Vyatjand-oritti, The Vyaagya sense 
cannot be conveyed by Abhithd; for if it were so, it would cease to be Vyaizya and would be Véchya 
(expressed). Nor can Lakshand operate; for it is a secondary power of words, while the Vyargya 
sense is the one most prominently conveyed by words and because suggested sense exists even when 
Lakshané is absent and vce versa. 

In connection with the theory promulgated by Anandayardhana there are one or two points 
which deserve consideration. In our opinion Anandavardhana, in advocating that rasa is the 
soul of poetry, was profoundly influenced by the Wdtya-sdstra of Bharata, Bharata laid down with 
all the weight of his authority that the business of the drama is to evolve one or more of the eight 
a 

8™ Ritir-dimd Kavyasya | Visishta pada-rachana rttih | Kavydlamkéra-sttra I. 2, 6-7. 
8 Kévya-s6bhdyah kartdro dharma. Gundk | Tad-atisaya-hetavas=te=Alamkar ah | Kavydlankdra-sttva IIE. 1. 1-2. 
B Sadrisydllakshand Vakréktth | Kavydlamkéra-sttra, LV. 3, 8. 

40 Tam=artham-avalambante ye siiginasis te Guat smyitéh \| Angdsrités=tv=Alamkar sd, mantanyéh katakadivat it- 


Dhva-kériké Il. 7, p. 78. J 
41 Vide Tarka-dtpika “ Pyadtjanadpt Sakti-lakshay-dntarbhata, | Asaktimila cha anumanddind-amyatha-siddhd |)” 
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rasas: Sringdra, Hésyx, Karuna, Raudra, Vira, Bhaydnaka, Bibhatsa and Adbhuta. What 
had been admitted in the case of the drama, only a branch of poetry, was extended to the 
whole domain of the latter. The Divanydloka is quite explicit on this point. It says: ‘It is well- 
known in Bharata (in the work of Bharata) that the composition of poems must have rasa as their 
purport, as said by us,” and further that “rasa, etc., are the soul of both (Ndiya and Kdvya).’4% 
‘hese dicta of Anandavardhana did not gain universal favour at first. We know three or four 
writers who entered a vigorous protest against the theories propounded by the Dhvanydloka. 
Pratihdrendurija (frst half of 10th century A, D.) in his comment upon Udbheta’s Alamkdra- 
séra-sainjraha tries very hard to prove that what is called dhvani by certain critics is included Gndet 
the figures of speech treated of by Udbhata*4 The author of Vukrékéi-jivita affirms that Vakrékts 
(vrooked or clever speech) is the soul of poetry and that dkvanz should be included under Upachdra- 
rakratd, i.¢., Vakrébit based upon resemblance.“5 It is said by the commentator of the Vyakis- 
riveka of Mahimabhaita that Bhatta-ndyaka wrote a work called Hyidayadarpana to demolish the 
theory set up by Anandavardhana.46 But the fiercest onslaught on the Divanydloka was delivered 
by Mahimabhatta (frst half of llth century), He wrote a work called Vyakti-viveka to establish 
that all dhvant is included under Inference.4” The views of this writer are combated by Alasmhkdra- 
sarvasva and Mammata, Although the Divanydloka had soon after its birth to undergo the ordeal 
of fierce criticism, still it gradually won favour and became the most authoritative work on rhetoric. 
From Ma:mmata to Jagannatha all rhetoricians look upon Anandavardhana with the greatest 
veneration and accept his theories without a word of dissent.4 


Section IV.—The basis of division as regards figures of speech. 

The most ancient basis of classification appears to have been very simple. Figures of speech 
were divided into two classes: those that depend for their charm on words aloneand those in which 
the beauty is seen in the sense alone, This division of the figures of speech is the only one that is 
found in ancient writings on dlaikdra, Bharata does not speak of it in his Nédtya-ésdstra, 
Dandin tacitly recognizes it, inasmuch as he treats of Arthdlavakdras in the second Parichchheda 
and of Sabidiaikdras in the third, Both Bhimaha and Udbhata do not explicitly divide 
Alamkdras into two varieties, but they seem to have had the twofold division in mind; for Bhimaha 
first speaks of Anuprasa and Yamaka and then of figures that are regarded by all as Alankéras of 
artha; Udbhata similarly speaks of Punaraktavadibhasa and Anuprésa first and then of Arthdlani- 
kdras. Waimana speaks of Sabddlankdras in the fourth Adktharana (1st Adhydya) of his work 
and of Artkdlandras in the second and third AdAydyas of the same Adhikarana. Rudrata, Mam- 
mata, Ruyyaka and most subsequent writers recognize this twofold division of figures of speech. 


ee , 

#2 Nétya-Sdsira VI. 15. 

43 Ktach-cha rasidi-tdtparyena kdvya-nibandhunam Bharathddv=apt su-prasiddham-eva . . . ww we f 
rashdayé hi dvayir=api taydra/tvitabhatah | pp. 181-182 of Dhvanydloka. 

t “°Nanu yatra kadvyes sahridaya-hriday-dhladinah  pradhdnabhitasya sva-Sabda-vydpard-sprishtatvena 
pratlyamdn-ctkaripasy-drihasya sad-bhdvas=tatra tathdvidh-drth-abhivyaktt-hetuh kavya-jivita-bhdtah kaischit 
sahridayair-dhvanir=-ndma vyanjakatva-bhed-dima kavya-dharmos bhihitah! sa kasmad=ihe n=6padishtal | uchyate | 
eshy=ee-hlainkareshv-antarbhavat { fol, 5% (Deccan College MS.). 

> © Vakrokti-jtvitakarah punar-vaidajdhya-bhangt-bhaniti-svabhdvan Vakrdktimeeva pradhanydt kdvyaytvitama 
whiavim| 2... Upachdra-vakrathlibhih samasté dhvani-prapanchal svikritah| Alamkara-sarvasva, p. 8. 

‘© See p. 1 of the commentary on the Vyakéi-viveka (printed at Trivandrum, Madras) “ Hridaya-darpanatkhyé 
dhvani-dhvamksa-granth6 spi,” 

&7 Anumémesutarbh dvarh sarvasy=aiva dhvaneh prakdsaytium | Vyaktievivekam kurute pranamya Mahimé 
paris vacham {| firat verse of the Vyakti-viveka. 

° Mammats says “Ye rasasy=Aagind dharma Sauryddaya itv=btmanah | Utharsha-hetavas-te syursachala- 
sthitayo Gundh || Upakurvanti tam santam yesngadudrena jatuchié | hdrd-divad=alativk ar ds=te snupraso- 
pamidayah || Kdvyaprakége, Ullisa VIII; similarly Sanddhodani as embodied in the Alamkaraésekhara payss 
Alamkdrasaty gibhayai rasa dbmd pare mana le I” IT. 2 p. 6, . 
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Some writers, however, propose a division which is a little more elaborate. Alamkdras, accord. 
ing to them, are either of gaéda, or of artha, or of both. Bhéja in his Sarasvatikanthdbharata 
enumerates twenty-four Alamkdras of each. It is worthy of note that he regards Upama, Riipaka, 
ete,, a8 Alanikdras of both saéda and artha (and not of artha alone, as said by almost all other 
writers). Strictly speaking, all figures are really Alamkdras of both gabda and artha, as no 
Alankdra is possible without both of them. The reason why a particular figure is called an Arthd- 
latikdra or Sabidlankéra is that the charm prominently lies in the artha or in the gebda, Hence 
to regard Upama and Ripaka as Almikdras of both is not right, and no other work treats them as 
such except the dgnipurdna, which regards Akshepa, Samisokti, Aprastutaprasamsa as Alankdras 
of both gadda and artha just as Bhoja does, If we are to speak of a third class of Alamkdras at 
all, dependent both on gadda and artha, the most appropriate examples will be Punaruktayada- 
bhisa and Paramparitaripaka, But the twofold division of Alankdras is enough for all practical 
purposes and has been followed by most writers, both ancient and moderna, 


Section V.—(1) The number of SabdAlathkaras, 

Lhe number of Sabddlamkéras has never been very large. Most writers, such as Dandin, 
Bhamaha, Udbhata, speak of two or three. The largest number is that mentioned by Bhoja, viz., 
24. The ancient works on Alaihkdra paid a good deal of attention to Sabddlamwkdras, but as criti- 
eal insight grew, the Alamkdras of words dwindled into insignificance, 


(2) Historical treatment of a fow Sabd&lamkaras, 

Yamaka—Yamaka came very early into prominence. The Rémdyana contains a few Yamakas 
here and there.4® JItis most likely that they are later additions, Hven Kalidasa yielded to the 
charms of Yamaka and employed it in the ninth sarga of the Raghuvanhsa, Varahamihira in his 
Brihatsamhitd has a beautiful Yamaka.50 Bharata inhis Ndtya-sdsiru gives ten varieties of Yamaka, 
andis followed very closely by the Agnipurdna. Dandin speaks of Yamaka at very great 
length, his treatment being perhaps the fullest that we possess. Bhamaha speaks of five varieties 
only, and says that others are included in them. Vimana gives » tolerably full treatment, But 
it is remarkable that Udbhata omits the treatment of Yamaka altogether. Rudrata ranks next 
to Dandin in the thorough treatment of Yamaka. Mammata and other later writers, perhaps fol- 
Jowing the dictum of Anondevardhiana that, as Yamaka requires & special effort on the part of the 
/poeb, it is in no way accessory to rasa, 51 allude to Yamaka, but dismiss it in a few words. 

Anuprdsa ——Alliteration is naturally charming to the ear; but when indulged in to excess 
one becomes disgusted with the jingle of words. The poets of every country resort to this device. 
We saw above that in the inscription of Rudradéman at Girnar (A. D. 150), Anuprdsa is employed 
at every step. Kalidéisa also, who is certainly earlier than the famous Mandasor inscription 
(A. D. 472), is very fond of Anuprisa; but he never uses it to excess. It is to be noted that Bha- 
rata does not refer toit at all. Dandin also seems to look with disfavour on Anuprasa, says that the 
southern poets do not employ Anuprisa and that the Gauda school of poets is very fond of it.53, 
Bhamaha speaks of two varieties of Anuprisa, while Udbhata speaks of Chhekinuprasa, Vrittya- 
nuprasa and L&tanuprasa, Viamana, Mammata and other subsequent writers treat of it, The 
Dhvanydloka remarks that Anuprisa is of no use in suggesting Sringdra, when the latter is | 


principal,53 _ 


A SOC ere ee ree re eee 
#° Tats vardrhds suvisuddha-bhdvas-tesham striyasstatra mahdnubhdvGh | Priyéshu padneshu cha sakiabhdwg 


dadarsa tird iva susvabhdvah || Sundarakanda V. 15-17. 
50 Fena ch=Ambukarane Spt vidrumair=bh ara samaniratnavidrumath | Nirgatais-taduragaisecha rd 


Magers sdhikataram si ae | Bréhatsarihitd, 12, 2 
itu prithag-yalno soya jtyate { Saktusy=dpt rasesngatvarh tasmdd=eshdm na vice | 


' Yamakidi-nitdbandhe 
Dhva-karik, II. 19; see also IT. 1 
. *3 Ittdarh nddriters eee uae talpriyah { K.D.1,54; Alo tolvam=dnwprdsam databindbyah 
60. 


prayunjate } EK. D. I. 
ss SL Male a eae yatnd, i-ekarophaubandhanat j sarvesho=ova prabhedeshu ne dnuprdsal prakisakgh J 
15. 
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Chitra.—Bharata, Bhimaha and Udbhata do not refer to Chitrabandhas at all. Dandin does 
not give a general definition of Chitra, but he dilates upon some of its varieties, such as Gomiirikd, 
Sarvatobhadra, etc. It is by no means to be supposed that these tricks with words were favourite 
with later poets. Many of these Chitrabandhas occur as early as Bhiravi, who cannot be later than 
A.D. 600, as he is highly praised together with Kalidasa in an inscription dated A.D. 634,54 
Magha also indicates that in his day a Mahd-kdvya was expected to show snch Chitrabandhas as 
Sarvatobhadra, Chakra, Gomatrikd 55 etc, Magha cannot be later than A, D. 750,5§ as he is quoted 
by Vamana in his Kdvydlaikdra-sitravrsite (ander IV. 3. 10, the verse Ubiau yadi, Mayha ITT. 8). 

It is in Rudrata and Bhéja that we bave perhaps the fullest treatment of them. The Kévydnu- 
ééeana of Vagbhata and the Végbhatdlakkdra give a pretty full treatment of Chitrabandhas. 
Mammata and Ruyyaka refer to them, but dispose of them in a few words. 
| Section VI.—The number of Arth&lamkéras. 

Unlike Nabdélantdras, the number of Arthdlanmkéras has generally been large and has been 
subject to great fluctuations. We may safely, affirm that as a general rule, the more ancient a 
writer is, the fewer is the number of figures treated of by him. Bharata speaks of only four 
Alankdras, Dandin, Bhatti, Bhimaha, Udbhata,and Vimana treat of from thirty to forty figures. 
Mammata speaks ‘of more than sixty, while Ruyyaka adds a few more. The Chandréloka (18th 
century) speaks of a hundred figures of speech, to which the Kuvalaydnanda adds about a score 
more. This is the highest number known to us. Jagannatha prefers a smaller numberof figures, 
although he is later than the author of the Kuvalaydnanda. If for some slight difference a different 
figure of speech were to be defined, there would be no end of figures, as remarked by Dandin.57 

Section VII.—Basis of Division. 

In the ancient writers there is no basis of division. Dandin, Bhaimaha, Vimana and 
Udbhata give no classification of the figures of sense. They generally first speak of Upama and 
some other Alaikdras based upon it and the rest are treated of at random; e. g., Dandin puts 
Vibbavani between Vyatireka and Samasokti. It is Rudrata who first gives a fourfold division of 
Arthdlawitdras.® Mammata seems to have had in view no scientific basis of division. The 
Almikdra-sarvasva gives, first of all, the figures based upon aupamya (resemblance) ; then those 
based upon virodha (contradiction) ; then those based upon srinkkald (chain), such as Kaéranaméala 
Méaladipaka, Ekavali; then the figures based upon ¢arka-nydya, kdvya-nytya and loka-nydya ; then 
the figures based upon the apprehension of a hidden sense; and lastly those based upon the 
combination of figures such as Sankara and Sansrishti. The Hkdvali, the Pratdparudrtya and 
the Sdhityadarpana generally follow this classification. Jaganndtha also speaks of figures based 
upon aupamya, virodha, and srinkhald. From Kdvyalinga downwards he does not mention any 
express basis of classification ; but appears to have followed in the main the Almikdra-sarvasva. 

In the limited space at our disposal it is not possible to enter on a historical treatment of 
eyen a few figures of sense. A volume will have to be allotted to this purpose. It should be noted 
that, although by A. D, 600 abont thirty figures had been named and defined, there is a good deal 
of divergence as to the exact scope of each figure. The nomenclature of the Arthdlankdras shows 
great variations. Svabhivokti is also called Jati by some; Yathisamkhya is called Krama ; some 
fgares such as Nipuna (mentioned by Bhatti), Less (mentioned by Dandin) are rarely defined by 
other writers, The Viseshokti of Vamana is quite different from the same figure as defined by 
others. Very divergent views were held as regards glesha, We pass over the full examination of 
such pointe; because otherwise we shall have to enter into minute technicalities of the Alahkdra. 
édstra, which it is not our present purpose to do. 


* The Aihole Inscription ; see Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 7. 
‘ise Sarvatobhadra-chakra-gomatrika-dibhih | Slokairsiva mahaikavyam vythats-tadabhavad-balam |] 
” ba ae i Migha’s date, goo now the Vagantgadh inscription of Varmaldta (Ep. Ind., Vol. 1X, 
8 Te chddypi vikalpante kassitn karteyena vakshyati || K. D. 11.1. 
. # Arthasy=lankkard Vastovammmepamyanrctibevesbosboy | 
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COINS OF AJAYADEVA AND SOMALADEVI. 
BY PANDIT GAURISHANKAR HIRACHAND OJHA; AJMER. 
(1) Coins of Ajayadeva. 


Sitvgr and copper coins of Ajayadeva with an effigy of a seated goddess on the obverse, and 
the inscription ‘ 3{tsystagq ’ on the reverse, are frequently met with in Rajputdna, Mathura, 
and other places. Prinsep, General Sir A. Cunningham, Captain W.W. Webb, and others 
have published facsimiles of them and have tried to show to what king they belong; but, in my 
opinion, their efforts have not been successful. 

Ajayadeva’s coins are held by Prinsep' to be the coins of the Rathors of Kanauj, but as 
there has been no king of the name of Ajayadeva amongst them, he tries to get out of this 
difficulty by making an assumption, for which there is hardly any justification. Speaking of 
these coins he says: “One of our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince (i.¢., Jaya- 
chandra) and it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 and 82, to Jayachandra 
himself, whose proper name may have been Ajaya Chandradeva ; the family name Chandra being 
frequently omitted both in writings and inscriptions.’ 

Prinsep was the first to hold Ajayadeva’s coins to be those of the R&thors. His principal 
reason for this opinion evidently is that these coins bear an effigy of a seated goddess like the 
coins of the Rathors. This, however, is hardly sufficient to assign these coins to the Rathors; 
for we find an effizy of a seated goddess on the coins of many dynasties besides the Rathors, 
such as Tomaras, Kalachuris of Dihala, and Chandels of Mohobé. Moreover, there is no 
authority whatever for holding Jayachandra and Ajayadeva to be one and the same king, or for 
holding that Chandra was the family name of these kings, In no inscription of the Rathors 
(Gabarvals) of Kanauj do we find the name Ajayadeva for Jayachandra, In these circumstances 
there is no reason whatever to assign these coins to the Rathors. 

Relying on the authority of Prinsep, Captain W. W. Webb‘ and General Sir A. Cunning- 
ham5, holding Ajayadeva to be the same person as Ajaya-Chandra (Jay-chand),5 have also assigned 
these coins to Jayachandra. 

As a matter of fact Ajayadeva was a great Chauhan king, who founded the city of Ajmer, 
and his coins are found in various places in Rajputéna, which were under the rule of the 
Chauhan kings of Ajmar. Ajayadeva’s silver coins were current® in the realm in the time of 
Ajayadeva’s grandson, king Someévara, as appears from an unpublished inscription® of 
[ Vikrama-]. Sathvat 1228=1171 A. D., existing on a pillar in the Rathi Rani’s temple at Dhod, 
in Jahazpur District, Mewar. They are also mentioned in the Mena] (in Mewér) inscription 
of [Vikrama-] Samhvat 1225=1168 A, D.’ 

Owing to these reasons in A. D. 1906, while editing the Hindi translation of Tod's Rajasthan, 
I assigned these coins to the Chinhan king Ajayadeva of Ajmer in my notes, p. 400.8 A perusal of 
Prithvirdja-vijaya, the historical poem of the Chauhans, has confirmed me in this opinion, for we 











1 Essays, Vol. I, p. 292. 2 Op, cit. Vol I,‘pl. xxiv. 3 Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 292, 
* Currencies of the Hindu States of Réjputéna, p. 39, pl. iv. 1. 5 Coins of Med. Ind., p. 87, pl. ix. at 


© TERA TATA ST AATATA ATAHT YG TET... (Dog Ins.) | 
7 Prog. Rep. Archeol. Survey, W. C.s for 1906, p. 59. ; » & 
* Published by the Khadgavilas Press, Bankipore, 
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find the following verses in regard to the silver coins of Ajayadevain the account of that 


king in Sarga V of the poem :— 
agent rH: TAIT | 
at garters afer freer i 
ate a Taeararat Arse starfire: | 
sratarrrarar J srheratke? 1 

“ He (Ajayadeva) filled the earth with ripakas (coins) made of durvarna (silver), but 
the poets filled it with répakas (dramas) composed in suvarna (good letters), 

“He took away the fame of the existing [kings] by soldiers fond of victory (jaya), but 
the fame of past and future [kings] he took away by ripakas (coins) dear to Ajaya.” 

The verses quoted above leave no doubt that these coins belong to the Chauhan king 
Ajayadeva of Ajmer. 

(2) Coins of Somaladevi. 

Silver and copper coins of Somaladevi are frequently met with in different places in Raj- 
putana. But the question as to waose queen this Somaladevi was has not yet been settled. 

The silyer coins of Somaladevi, which are rare, bear on the obverse a degraded representa- 
tion of type ‘ King’s head,’ commonly known as Gadhid-ka-paisa type, and on the reverse, the 
inscription aftdrraaia or arartarzat in Nagart characters. Her copper coins have on the 
obverse the effigy of a horseman, which generally appears on the coins of the Chauhan kings of 
Ajmer, ani on the reverse the inscription aftqrasvara or =fravaareat- 

Prinsep for the first time published facsimiles of one silver! and five copper!! coins of 
Somaladevt, but he read the inscription on the silver coin ‘ affar...@gq 71° and that on the copper 
coins ‘ aifqra...¢4,"1! and remarked: ‘‘ A scrutiny of the whole series (some not included in the 
plate) has elicited the letters afrata...¢q ; the blank may be filled up with the letters saqr, 
making the whole title sri Sémanta Pala-deva; or if it be thought that there is not room for 
other letters, it may stand as eri Sdmala-deva.”1 

Prinsep thus supposed these coins to belong to a prince called Siimantapiladeva or Simala- 
deva, which was due to the fact that the inscription was not properly deciphered, 

In A.D. 1894, General Sir A. Conningham, in his Coins of Medieval India, published two good 
specimens!3 of the silver coins of Somaladevi, but reading the inscription on them as Nri-Somala- 
deva,'4 assigned them to a king of that name. This reading of General Sir A. Canningham was 
algo incorrect. 

Later on in A. D. 1900, Prof. E. G@. Rapson read the insctiptions!5 on the two silver coins 
published by General Sir A. Cunningham as af{iqramara’® and Sraraweaqt!” respectively. This ia 
the correct reading, but the question as to who this Somaladevi was remained unsettled. The learned 
writer stated: “* It seams, therefore, that we have here the coins of a queen. Who this queen was 
wecannot yet determine. We can only note that we know ofa queen Somalladevi, wife of 
Jajalladeva II, one of the Kalacuris of Mahakosgala (Haihayas of Ratnapura), whose Malhar 
inscription is dated (Cedi-] Samvat 919=A. D. 1167-68. The arrangement of the inscription 
on these coins of Somaladevi, and the style of the Nagart characters are certainly those of the 





° Jonarija’s Commentary : TAU) Ueay Fay TOP aaa RTH TTA Tee a A ATAGTAH TT: 
qauaarsaprmrcaas aferrearngca sre: Far ett aad: Hea TATA BifarTca | BAA 
vat: fracwatarate sarat neat a cat aitaaecs || 


1@ Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. I, pl. xxvii. 17. 11 Op. cit, Vol. I, pl. xxv. 9-18. 
12 Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 304 13 Coins of Med. Ind., pl. vi. 10-11, 
1& Jbid. p. 53. 18 Jour, R. As. Soc,, 1900, p. 121, 


1 On No. 10. 17 On No. ll. 
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known coins of the Kalacuris of Mahikosala, which belong to a period extending from c. A.D. 
1060 toc, A. D. 1140 (Caunn., Coins of Med. Ind., p. 76; cf. pl. vi. 10, with pl. viii. 6-11); 
buat it would be rash to make this suggested sdentilestion of the Somaladevt of the coins on this 
evidence alone.”18 

No advance beyond this stage was made. The facts (1) that the inscription of [ Vikrama-| 
Samvat 1226 (of the time of the Chauhin king Somegvara) engraved on a rock near Bijoli& 
in Mewar gives the name of the queen of the Chauhao king Ajayadeva of Ajmer as Somalladevi 
( qeaatraaet seas: drasearafa: ), (2) that these coins are generally found in places 
which were under the sway of the Chauhans, and (3) that the copper coins bear an effigy 
of a horseman on the obverse, led me in A. D. 1906 to hold in a note in my edition of the 
Hindi translation of Tod’s Rajasthdn (p. 400), that these coins belong to Somaladevi, queen 
of the Chauhan king Ajayadeva of Ajmer. 

This view receives full support from the celebrated poem Prithvirdja-vi aya ; for, speaking 
of Somalekhi (Somaladevt), queen of the Chauhan king Ajayadeva, the poet says :— 

TAA Hearcrey TT wTaT: | 
HAUT T AeTs RST TAATTA”? |} (Sarga V.) 

‘“« Also his (Ajayadeva’s) dear consort Somalekha, though she made new riipakas (coins) 
every day, was not touched by kelanica (dark spot).” 

This verse immediately follows the verse ata @ qqararar etc., given above in part 1 of 
this article, and clearly shows that these coins belong to Somaladevt (Somalekhi), whose 
name in the Bijolii inscription is given as Somalladevi, the queen of the Chauhan king A jaya- 
deva of Ajmer. 

These coins are the only kaown coins of a queen in India, and I had first thought that 

Somaladevit probably became queen regent after Ajayadeva, and these coins related to the 
period of her rule. And inthe note in whichI assigned these coins to Somaladevi, I also 
said that probably she had succeeded Ajayadeva as ilon of Ajmer during her son’s minority, 
I now find, however, that the Prithvirdja-vijaya makes no mention of snch an event, It only 
says that she was very dear to her husband (Ajayadeva), The king therefore maf have 
allowed her to strike coins, out of love for her, as she was very fond of designing them. ~ 

It may also be mentioned that we often get coins of Ajayadeva and Somaladevi in the 
same collection. About 20 years ago, Rio Ratansinh of Parsoli (in Mewar) found an earthern 
pot containing 20 copper coins, all of Ajayadeva and Somaladevi only, which the Rio handed 
over to me intact. These coins of Ajayadeva and Somaladevi found together, unaccompanied 
with those of any other ruler, also confirm my view. 

The silver aud copper coins of Somiladevi are of different designs, and they both differ 
from those of her husband in type; this is probably due to the fact that the Hindus were 
never very particular about the designs of their coins and did not attach so much importance 
to them as is done now. Even the Guptas, who were more particular than the others in 
this matter, after their conquest of the kingdom of the Western Kshatrapas, allowed the 
design of the Kshatrapa coins to stand in their new silver coins struck for the newly conquered 
territory, in so much that no change was made on the obverse of thesecoins, the meee 
on the reverse alone having been changed. 

Moreover, we find that the coins introduced in the 6th century A. D. by the Hinas, now 
known as the ‘ Gadhia coins,’ remained current in Rijputina, Gujarat, etc. (the designs be- 
came debased as time passed), but none of the rulers, who flourished in these regions from 
the 7th to the.llth century, designed coins of his own till the time of Ajayadeva and Soma- 
ladevi: even the latter, on her silver coins, has allowed the ‘ Gadhia-ka-paisa’ type to remain 
on the obverse. - 

18 Jour. R, As. Soe., 1900, p. 121. . a 2a " : 

we 2 Jonsrhja’s Commentary? TR Pret TAsaTEM Tat TRIAT “TW TeIg TH: He KT 
Vater FHT RoFA TIT Visstt FT eTa T TTT I % Tod’s Rajasthan, Hindi, p. 400, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES ITE. 
BY H. A. ROSH, I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 


Sin: a boundary ; tarsin, the trijanction point of three villages. 

Singh: a snake-god, Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 151. 

Singhéra : a fish (Macrones lamarrii). Karnal 8. R,, p. & 

Singhi: a fish not very common, and very repulsive looking, very dark purple or red. 
Said to be a good table fish ; but its looks rather keep people from trying it. Ludhiana S.B., 
1878-83, p. 18, 

Singi: a fish (Saccobranchus fossilis), Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Sinh: atiger. Bauria argot. 

Sink : an iron spike which surmounts 4 shrine. Karnal 8, R,, 1872-80, p, 144. 

Sir: a small running spring; in distributing canal water the word is used to express 
measure of water about 4 inches square. 

Sir: a very poor sandy soil. Cf, kitsar. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 

Sir: a small roughly terraced compartment of cultivation, Kangra S. RB. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Sirak: a form of epidemic disease. Cf. bawa and marri. Ludhiana S, R., 1878-83, 
p 1383. 

Sirdari: an allowance of Rs. 25a day.. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 9. 

Siri: partnership. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 183. 

Sirinah (serina): one-fortieth of the produce demand of a landlord : lit. one ser per 
mannd, Karnal 8. R., p. 108. 

Sitla’s 7th: the 7th of Chet on which day enormous crowds collect at the shrines, Cf, 
filand sili sdten. Karnal 8. B,, 1872-80, p. 150. 

Siul : a kind of grain parched and eaten at fasts. Churdth. 

Siyan: any ploughing after the second (fr. seu) ; see under boghér. 

Ske: why? as, ske jdiho? why are yon going? Bauria ergot, 

Bo: he; tera, of him ; ehbi, to him; ehna, from him ; plural, ten, tinkéra, snonbt, innond 
€K uli). 

Sofna: grazing ground, Kangra 8S. R., p. 8. 

Sog: mourning; bandhnd, bhanna, to break, to end the mourning, Churih, 

Sogi: acompanion, Kangra Gloss, 

Soné: a figure drawn in red on houses on the Salono day. Probably to represent the 
Bhravana nakshatra. Gargaon. 

Sonchi: a game played throughout the Punjab: one man runs backward, and two 
oe try to catch him, he pushing them off with open hands. Ludhiana S. R,, 1878. 

» p. 70, . 

Soncht pakki: a game in which one player walks backwards and strikes another, who 

follows him, on. the. breast with the open hand, while the other tries to catch his hand. 


gn 


Jullondar 8, R., pi 6d... |, 
Sat: a hard dark clay soil. Of. satar. Sirsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 12. 


Sat lena : the carrying the plough to and from the fields, by hanging it over the ake 
between the bullocks. Karnal S. R.,, 1872-80, p. 168, 
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Satar: a hard dark clay soil. Cf. sat. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 12. 
Sowa : fennel (eniculum panmorium), Kangra S, R., p. 25. 


Sowéna: buffaloes’ grazing-eround, 


GE. sodna. 


Kingra Gloss. 


Sowart: a small plot of land in front of a house} if behind it, itiscalled pichward. Kan 


gra Gloss. 


Saé : a shallow surface drain, Cf. dgam. Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 298. 


Suarthi: self-seeking. 
Subh chirtak: well-wisher. 


Suchajja: s, m, f.i., adj. clever, capable, a good manager. 

Suchcha: when all the milk of a village is devoted to the local Nig, in Pangt, and other parts 
of the Chandra Bhaga valley of Chamba, during a part of (or even the whole of) Sawan 
it is called suchcha, and is not drunk; though it may be churned and made into ghi, the buttermilk 


being stirred and used at feasts held on certain days throughout the month, 


Sudh4r: s.m., correction. 


Sufeda: a small mango fruit of white colour. Hoshiarpur §. R., p. 15. 


Sugal: aspring. Of. suhrd. 


Suhra, suhr, or sugal: a spring of water; in Kuli, jdArd. 


Kangra Gloss. 


Sukhchain : a second class rice. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 


Sukhlambari: mdfi cases. 
Sukhp4l: a palanquin, Kuthar, 


Hisar 8. R. p. 2, 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


ON SOME MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE 
LAUKIKANYAYANJALI. 

My attention has just been directed to a criti- 
cism of my Leukikanydydijali, ante, p. 33 ff, and 
I write at once to crave a little space for some 
remarks thereon. 

I thank Prof. Chakravartii for his appreciation 
of my labours (extending over halfa century) 
in the delightful field of Sanskrit literature, and 
for his friendly criticism of the’ work under 
notice. It is unfortunate, however, that he 
should have made use of the old edition (Part I 
having first appeared in 1900, and Part II in 
1902); for had he been in possession of the later 
‘one he would have known that I had myself 
corrected some of the mistakes which he points 
out, and had also offered an explanation of 
similes in regard to which I was previously in 
doubt. He would have found, too, that the 
naughty word “rubbish,” which had been ap- 
plied to a definition furnished by the learned 
Tarinatha Tarkavachaspati, had disappeared 
from the book! Ineed scarcely say thatI have 
the highest respect for the learned writings of 


Kumifrila (in Tantravirtika? pp. 200, 201), even 
great grammarians, authors of stiras, vartckas, 
and bhéshyas, have made mistakes, and errors 
abound in Itthdsas and Purdnas, The man who 
has never made mistakes has yet to be discovered! ° 

I gladly accept the Professor’s fuller interpre+ 
tation of the fagameatne nydya, inadequately 
rendered by Prof. Gough, and also that of the 
saying commencing with the words qaqaraaqara, 
in respect of which I myself went somewhat as- 
tray; but I am not yet prepared to abandon 
my view of the general purport of NTA 
STRATA aTe:, for does not the fact, that 
Vichaspati Misra quotes it (as I have pointed out) 
in conjunction (and, apparently, as synonymous ) 
with the saying strtaqramerar va sfaaratr 
yaied, furnish fairly good ground for attaching 
to it the meaning of “‘ tit-for-tat ”’? 

Asto the we qreanft nydya, my objection to 
Raghunathavarman’s interpretation was owing to 
the ridiculous setting in which he placed it. 
There was no need of dragging in a f¥z in order 
to illustrate its meaning, and I am quite ready to 
adopt the Professor’s explanation as perhaps 


that great scholar; but, as pointed out by 
ee SS ST Sh 


1 See under A*ATRST: ay SPaneTeAa: WTAAAT: in Part III of my Mawime (2nd ed.). 
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more suitable than that of Mr. Arthur Venis on 
which I relied. 

I must join issue, however, with my learned 
critic in regard to his remarks in connection with 
the gespocaoraasara. In explaining it I quoted 
a passage from the Bib. Ind. edition of Bhamati? 
part of which stands thus aT Gata CF 
TAT AAA AIDA: ARTA STANT FETT 
we: cara, | TE AAT: BUPATIATT: | aTaT 
marasat eETiA: Gar wea | Tra BT 
paceaare: | et aera: MANATA TH UAT 
aqTATANt WaT Ta: eT! 7 erat: 
eiPaeqeaa HoH fail Now is it not at once 
apparent that the final clause is out of harmony 
with the two preceding ones, and that instead of 
oem: we need either STHIM: or the alterna- 
tive negative expression T HeFH: P One's criti- 
eal instinct demanded such a reading, and I can- 
didly admit that, on my own authority, but not 
‘in the fashion of the uncritical Indian scribe,” 
I adopted the former of the two, and notified 
the same in a footnote. But what about the 
MSS P Do they bear me out in this? The 
Professor tells us that, in place of the Waa 
meta: of the Bib. Ind. edition, the Sanskrit 
College MSS. read WeaMAPH:, whilst those of 
the Asiatie Society have ia 1 Wl°H:. Of the 
four in the India Office Library, one has the 
former, and two have the latter, of the above 
readings; whilst the remaining one (No. 1879, 
comprising the text of the Kalpataru as well as 


that of the Bhdmat?) supports the printed text. 


The negative form of the expression may, there- 
fore, be confidently accepted as the right one, and 
the Professor himself approves of that found in 
the College MSS. Why, then, does he regard my 
alteration as ‘uncalled for’? It is true that the 
particle qf should have been eliminated, but 
that is a comparatively small matter. 

_ ‘I fear that I may have no opportunity of utiliz 
ing the useful material now placed at my disposal, 
since there is little likelihood of a demand for 
a third edition of the Similes during my lifetime ; 
moreover, at the age of 72 one must prepare to 
quit the field altogether. I hope, however, that 


I have aroused initérest in this much-neglected,. 


but fascinating, branch of study, and that younger 
men may bé led to take it up. 7 


G. A, Jacos, 


SOLECISMS OF SAMKARACHARYA AND 
KALIDASA, 

THE Sanskrit language of SamkarAch4rya, the 
founder of the Advaita school, is considered to 
be so chasteand idiomatic that itis inconceivable, 
nay sacrilegious, to think that he has committed 
any solecisms, Yet the following forms which 
occur in his gloss on the Chhdndogya-Upanishad 
cannot, Iam afraid, be defended by any rules of 
grammar. Thus in his comment on Adhydya I, 
Khanda 6, v.J, SathkarAchérya says: Yathd-cha 
Rik-sdmani n-diyantam bhinne. According to Panin; 
YV. 4, 77, instead of Rik-sdmani we should here 
have Rik-sdme. Similarly in his Bhdshya on A, 
VIII, K. 8, v. 4, he uses the form gachchheyditadm 
instead of gachchhetim. Lastly, the ungram- 
matical form marishye occurs at the very begin- 
ning of his gloss on 4. VIII, K.12, v. 8, which 
is prohibited by and ought to have been marish- 
ydmi in accordance with PaniniI. 3, 61. These 
Solecisms are by no means surprising when they 
are found even in the composition of the most 
renowned poet, Kalidasa. Thus in Kumdra- 
sambhava I. 35 and Raghu-vaméa XIV, 23, the 
form dsa is used, which is not justified by Panini 
II. 4, 52. Similarly, in Raghu-vamsa V.34; V. 
61; XIX. 50, the forms jagmivdn, tasthivdn and 
Kdmaydna have been employed by him which 
cannot be correct according to Pénim III. 2, 107 
and III, 1, 30, 

D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


A GUPTA-VAKATAKA COPPERPLATE GRANT 
I HAVE lately discovered an interesting copper- 
plate grant. It consists of 2 plates, each plate 
being inscribed on one side only. The characters 
of the grant resemble those of the Early Gupta 
Inscriptions, The legend on the seal reads 
thus :— 
ATH R-VSACT 
MAAIA-TT-FAA: | 
WAH ST-ATATT 
CaT-RITITAT Il 
The genealogy of the Guptas given in the 
grant is as follows:— 
1. Guptddiraja. 
Sri-Ghatotkacha . 
Mahfrija Sri-Chandragupta I. 
Mahérdjadhiraja Sri-Samudragupta. 
Mah&rfj&dhiraja Sri-Chandragupta II. 


ork 9 ty 
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We are further told that Chandragupta U. 
married Kuberanagé. Their daughter was Sri- 
Prabh&vatt who was the crowned queen of Srt- 
Rudrasena, the great king of the Vakatakas. 
Her son was the YFuvardja SrisDivdkarasena. 
During his minority, as is evident from the 
legend on the seal, the present grant was issued 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


by his mother the queen regent Piabhavati. 
In anosher Vaxdtaka copperplate sheis spoken 
of as the daughter of Devagupta. Is it possible 
that Devagupta was another name of Chandra- 
gupta li? 


Poona. K. B. Patwax. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tae ReLiarion or tan Imanranw PEopuss, by C. P. 
Thiele, Translated by G. K. Nariman. Bombay, 1912. 
The Parsi Publishing Coy. 

Mr. G. K. Nariman has rendered a notable 
service to his countrymen by the publication of 
the translations contained in this little book, 
It is of great consequence to the reading portion 
of the Parsi community that they should have 
at ready command the results of the learning and 
research of such scholars as Thiele in a language 
which they understand as well as Englishmen 
themselves, It is, therefore, very gratifying to 
all interested in the welfare of the Parsis to find 
that there are amongst them those who can sup- 
ply their wants in this direction, for not only 
has Mr. Nariman translated the work of Thiele 
from the original German, but he has added to 
that great service by another in supplementing 
it with Goldziher’s Influence of Parsism on 
Islam and Darmesteter’s Persia, a Historical and 
Literary Sketch from the French. Farther he 
has given, as an appendix to Thiele’s work, a 
series of most useful and interesting parallels 
from Buddhistic writings. 

Work of this kind is beyond question of great 
value to the community to which Mr. Nariman 
belongs, and one cannot help hoping that he 
will continue to select and translate European 
books and articles by writers of the first class. 
He can rest assured that the pages of this journal 
will always be open for such work. 

R. C. TEmMPie. 


ee a 


NAMALINGANUSASANA (Amarakosha) of Amarasinhha 
with the commentary (Amarakoshodghitana) of 
Kshirasvimin, ParéI, edited by Kr1sHnasit GovINp 
Oxa. Printed at the Law-printing Press, Poona 
City. 

Or all the Sanskrit lexicons Amarakosha is 
considered to be the best. Every Brahman boy 
who learns Sanskrit has to get this Kosha by 
heart, in whatever part of India helives. Its 
popularity is further evidenced by the number of 
commentaries that have been composed on it and 


that form a literature by itself. So far as my 
knowledge goes, we have two very good editions 
of this work printed in Bombay, one with a 
commentary called Amaraviveka of MaheSvara, 
edited by Vamandcharya Jhalakikar, the 
other with the commentary of Bhanuji Dikshita 
entitled Vyakhydsudhé, and published by Pandit 
Sivadatta. We have thus a critically edited text 
of the Amarkosha presented tous. These com- 
mentaries too have their own use, and are, as 
such, perfectly welcome. But the most ancient 
and important of them all is that of Kshirasvé- 
min known as Amarakoshodghdtana, An attempt 
had been made by the Bengali scholar Anun- 
doram Borooah to edit it together with that of 
Rayamukuta. But hardly two-thirds of the first 
Kanda had been published when his untimely and 
greatly lamented death occurred, and a complete 
and reliable edition of this commentary continued 
to be a great desideratum. This arduous work 
has now been undertaken by Mr. K. G. Oka. 
Part I of it, which contains the first two Kdndas, 
is already out, and Part IT is in the press, and is 
expected to come out in three or four months’ 
tittle. This last will contain the third Kdnda to- 
gether with a paper on Amarasimha and Kshira- 
svamin, @ list of works and authors quoted by 
the latter, a glossary of wordsand so forth. 

The importance of Kshirasvamin’s commentary 
will be patent to anyone, who reads Anundoram 
Borcoah’s preface to his partially published edi- 
tion of the Némalingdnusdésana. Thelist of the 
lexicographical, medical, and other authorities, 
which the commentator quotes, is as invaluable 
as itis extensive. and shows the depth and versa- 
tility of his knowledge. His critical acumen 
also is perceptible in the places where he sets 
right the errors not only of Amarasirhha but also 
of other lexicographers. Thuson Amara II. 4, 59, 


he says: QTSTAT Ara: Gara TAUT Wasa « 


asa MSTA AVTHAISATAA t 
1, On Amara II. 4, 146, he has 


the following: gsatye ih ara | vats 
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a gerggaed:, THATS fsrTaTKeeal IIIT 
fara Sear, AEE GSRTYO A eae 
USHUAIA | BAT TEREST AT aeTTAATAT || 
suan: on Amara Il. 9, 51, Kshirassamin 
eomments: gear | watt | eer | il Sali bale 
fread: , gearer—acd eat gurl Tas xe 
Sears ATURNS Atata SYI AHR VIKA: | 
dase aise eet marass fraser, 
ware Sy: —arrecal Tera zea g WAV; a7- 
Sot STATA TT TT ATA! - 

At times Kshirasvamin gives us a peep into the 
relative priority and posteriority of authors as 
presegyped by tradition in his time, and, a® such, 
tis of immense value. To citeone instance, on 
the word manda in II. 10, 19, of the Amarakosha 
he makes the following comment: aeqa CATA T 
are: sta wa Als MISE efa Arex Ya: | What he 
means is this. In the Dhdiu-pdtha of Panini we 
have Hie CAMA ANSATEAA Alloa WAS, and here jddya 
is not given as another sense of the root mad. 
Bui Amara has mentioned manda in the sense of 
jada, and hence Chandra’s Dhdtuvriiti gives 
jédyaas another meaning of mad. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, Kshirasv&min implies that 
Amara was prior to Chandra. Amara must there- 
fore be taken to have flourished prior to circa A. 
D. 450 when Chandra or Chandragomin, teacher 
of Vasurata, is supposed to have flourished.? This 
yuns quite counter to the view of Prof. Weber that 
Amara could not havelived much earlier than the 
ilth century A. D. But Weber’s view eannot 
possibly be eorrect, forthe well known line tantram 
pradhdne siddhdnte from Amarakosha has been 

“quoted in the Kdsikd vivarana-pajichikd by Jinen- 
@rabaddhi who has been conclusively shown by 
Prof. Pathak to have flourished in the first half of 

‘ the 8th century. *- This is certain and indubitable. 
To this it may be added that “‘Stanlslas Julien 
quotes a Chinese translation of the Amarako- 
sha called Fan-wii-kwo-yu, or Ki-shé-lun-yin- 
yuen-sh’, by Gunarata, a native of Ujjayini, who 
lived under the Emperor Wov-ti of the Tcheon 
dynasty (561-566), though he does not know whe- 
ther it is still in existence.” * Further, Rao Saheb 
Prabhakar BR, Bhandarkar has also given cogent 
reasons for supposing Amara to have lived earlier 
than Kélidésa. The word marjand, as shown by 


him, occurs in the Amarakosha, but not in the 
technical sense assigned to it by the Bhératiya- 
ndtya-édstra, but this word occurs in its technical 
sense in K&lidaésa. Amara was thus prior to 
Kalidasa, ¢.¢., prior to A. D, 400, the time of 
Chandragupta II, who is now taken by several 
scholars of repute to be the patron Vikramaditya 
of Kalidasa. This view exactly tallies with what 
Kshirasv4min insinuates, viz., that Amara was 
earlier than Obandragomim. 

The importance of Kshfrasvamin’s commentary 
does not end here. One of its unique features is the 
quotations it gives from the works of Sanskrit 
poets. To take one instance, in connection with 
the word haléhala occurring in the Amarakosha 
I. 7, 10, he cites the following verse: FY fasta 
ANS Bsa ea eres aefrqa. It will be 
easily perceived that this verse is met with in 
Bhartrihari’s Sringdra-Sataka. But it is worthy 
of note that all the printed editions of this 


Sataka have GI¢ SSAA aes instead of CTs 


eres Heaya. But this verse is actually 
found in the Saundarananda of ASsvaghosha* in 
almost the same form in which it is cited by 
Kshirasvamin, the only difference being that the 


printed text has 4af¢o instead of AeriaTa. 

We are thus very glad to find that the edition of 
Amarakosha together with Kshirasvamin’s com- 
mentary has been undertaken by Mr. Oka. So 
far as Part I, which is out, is concerned, he seems 
to have done his work, on the whole, satisfaetor- 
ily. His edition contains very few misprints, 
and is free from the errors which are discernible 
in what little of this commentary was published 
by Anundoram SBorooah. Mr. Oka has also 
succeeded in tracing many more quotations in 
the original works of Sanskrit anthors from 
which Kshirasvaémin has cited them. One defect 
may, however, be mentioned. In tracing the 
quotations he has mentioned only the names of 
the author and his work in which they occur, 
without also specifying the number of the chapter 
and verse. Itis sincerely hoped that this defect 
will be remedied in Part II, at any rate in the 
case of the quotations which are not well-known 
and cannot he at once found out even though we 

are informed in which works they occur. 


D. R. B. 


ees 


1 Jour, &, As, Soe. for 1905, p, 45. 
5 Max Miiller’s India: What can it teach us? p. 328, 


ies), 


2 Jour. Bomb, As Soc., Vol. XX, p. 306. 


8, 
‘ Canto VIII, verse 35, ( The work has been edited by M. M. Haraprasada Shastri in the Bibliotheca Indica 
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THE CHOLAS AND THE CHALUKYAS IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIN; VIZAGAPATAM, 


I] T is well-lnown from epigrayzhical records that the line of the Eastern Chilukyas was absorbed. 
in the Chila family about A.D. 1070. As soon as the Eastern Chalukyas gained 
supremacy in the Chila kingdom, they assumed the titles of the Chdéla kings, perhaps because, 
they had regarded the Chélas with admiration and been anxious for a long time to attain to their 
status and titles. But how the Hastern Chalukya princes were able to occupy the Chéla throne 
is a problem which has not yet been solved. 

The Eastern Clalukya king VimalAditya began to reign, as stated in his Ranastipindi grant, 
in A. D.1011.1 He married Kundava, daughter of Rajaraja I of the Chéla family, and their 
son was named after the maternal grandfather. He is the well-known Rajaraja Naréndra of 
Rajahmundry. It appears that Vimaladitya and bis successors of Véngi became feudatories of 
the Chélas, for the Korumilli inscription of Rajaraja Naréndra? undoubtedly acknowledges the 
sugremacy of the Chiles. Ammangi, daughter of Rajnédrachéla I, Gaigaikonda, was married 
to Riyaraja Naiéndra. He ascended the throne on the sixteenth of August A. D. 10224 and ruled 
forty-one years,5 ‘The famous Telugu poet Nannayabhatta lived at the court of this king and 
dedicated his Telugu Bhédratamu to him,® 

After the death of Rajarija Naréndra, Vijayaditya, another son of Vimaladitya, ruled over 
the Véigi country for fifteen years from A.D. 1062 to 1077.’ Inthe year A. D. 1062 Virara. 
jéndra, the last son of Rajéndrachila I, Getigaikonda, ascerded the throne of the Chéla country,® 
An inscription of his second regnal year® refers to a battle where he defeated an army which was 
sent into Véhgi by Vikramaditya VI of the Western Chilukya family. This battle can be, hence, 
dated about A. D. 1062-1063, 2. ¢., soon after the death of Rajarija Naréndra. Probably 
Vikramaditya wanted to wrest Vélgi soon after Rajaraja Naréndra died, but apparently 
Viraréjécdra helped Vijayaditya of the Eastern Chalukya family to succeed to his brother’s 
throne. 

Véngi was again plundered by Dhara-Janandtha and others about A. D. 1067, for this event is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the fifth and subsequent years of -Virarajéndfa’s reign.19 In an 
inseription,'! Vanapati, the minister of the Kaliiga king Rajaraja, (who ruled for 8 years from 
Saka 991 or A. D. 1069 to Saka 998 or A. D. 107612) is said to have fought with the army of the 
Chélasand to kave defeated the ruler of Véigi. This battle seems to be the same as that 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Virarajéndra. Mr,@. V, Ramamirti Pantulu also thinks this 
Véigi king to be Vijayaditya VII.?* In Anantavaima’s grant of Saka Samval 10407* Rajardja 
of Kalinga is said to have defeated the Dramilas and to have thus helped Vijayaditya of Véngi. 
Now, VWanapati’s inscription and Anantavarira’s grant refer to the same fact, but seem to 
contradict each other, because one makes the Kalinga king Rajaraéja the enemy of the king of 
Véhgi and the other makes him the friend of Vijaydditya, the lord of Véhgi. This apparent 
absurdity will be removed if we assume thatthe grant of Anantavarma refers not to the king 
of Véngi but to Vijayaditya, brother of Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, who also bore the 





1 Ep, Ind. Yot. V1., pp. 347-361, 2 Ante, Vol. XTV., pp. 50-55. 

2 Ibid. Vol. XIX., p. 480. # Idid. pp. 129 ff, 

B Jdid. p. 481. 6 See the beginning of that work. 

7 Ante, Vol. XIX., p. 481. 8 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIL, p. 9. 

9 South Ind. Ins., Vol-HI., p. 193. 16 Idid, Nos. 30, 82, 88, and 84, 
11 Ho. Ind., Vol. IV , pp. 814-318, 12 JASB., Vol. LXXIIL, Part I, p. 109, 


18 Ep, Ind, Yol. IV., p. 315, note 4, 14 Ante, Vol, XVHit., De 171, 2 
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title of Lord of Véagi.t3 Apparently the latter Vijaya litya ae base possession of Véhgi 
with the help of the Kalinga king Rijarija, but was deteated. If the TSSeInGO above referrel to 
of Virarfjéndrachéla also refer to the sane fact, we may infer that Dhara-J Bion also helpad the 
Western Chilukya Vijayiditya and that Virarajéndra helped his seals Vijayaditys, the Histera 
Chalakya king of Véagi, and defeated Dhara-Jananatha and ijareye of Kalinga, ee Hultzsch 
is disposed to identify Vijay&litya of Anantavarma’s geant with ens Eastese callakys Ba ey Ot 
Véhgi and the Chéla who threatened to absorb his dominions with Rijéndrachdla II, alias Kulot- 
tungachéla I,!6 but this cannot be justified at all. | . 2, 

Another event mentioned in the inscriptions of Virarajéndra is the treaty with Vikram i litya 
VI.17 The earliest known reference to this event is founlin the inscriptions of th fifth reznal 
year of Virarajandra, and hence it may b2 dated A, D. 1067. eed treaty resulted, eae 1062, 
in the marriage of a daughter of Virarijénica with Vikramilitya VI, which is described in 

"tkramdthkadévacharita 18 

_ once atin ee to have died in his 8th regnal year or A. D. 1070,” when, according to 
Vikramdikadévacharita, a rebellion arose in the Cadla coantry to prevent the succession of his gon 
Adhirajéndradéva. This rebellion seems to have lasted till the enl of the year A. D. 1072, for 
we do ae find any of Adhirdjéndra’s inscriptions of that periol. Vikramilitya VI hoard tha 
news and coming to Gahgaikonacholapuram secured the kingdom for his brother-in-law,2° about 
the end of the year A. D. 1072. Mr, Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks that Rajéndrachéla IJ, son 
of Rajaraja Naréndra, who afterwards became Kuldttungachdla I, mast have organized this 
rebellion,®? but there is absolutely no evidence for this. In A. D.1074 there was another 
rebellion of Adhirajéndradéva’s subjects against him, in which Adhirajéndradéva lost his life.22 
Adhirajéndra was succeeded by Rijéndrachéla II in A. D. 1074-75, 

The early history of Rijéadrachéla II will be now discussed. He, like Adhirdjéadra, was a 
descendant of the great Chola king Rijénirachéla I, Gahgaikonqa, the latter baing his son’s son 
and the former his daughter’s son. Rijéndrachdla IL was the rightful heir of the Véazi country, 
and he should have succeeded his father Rijardja Naréodra in A. D. 1032. But, insteal, the 
kingdom passed into the hands of his uncle Vijaydditya, already referred to, .and we shall discags 
how this could have happened. Prof. Hultzsch supposes the rightful heir Kulittungal to have 
‘ben ousted by Vijaydditya with thehelp of Virardjéndra.23 If Rijéadrachéla, alias Kuldttunga I, 
was so treated by Vijaydditya, the former would have overthrown the latter soon after attaining 

“supreme power in A. D. 1074-1075 as shown below. Butsuch a thing did not take place. On 
ihe contrary, the inscriptions of Vérachéda and Rajarajachédaganza state that Rijéndrachéla IL 
himself appointed his uncle Vijayditya to govern Véhgi. 24 

Tt is apparent from Avatdram (the tenth canto) of Kaliigattupparani that Rajéndrach6la II 
remained in the house of his maternal grandfather till A. D. 1070. It appears from the same 
work that this was due to the partiality of his grandmother, Gahgaikonda’s wife.25 Farther, 
Madhurantaki, daughter of RAjéndrachéladéva, son of RAjéadrach6la I. Gangaikonia, became 
his wife. Thus he was related as son-in-law, besides as grandson and grandson’s gon to the 
Chéla family. These continuous relations and association in an early age with the C.idlas 


15 Dr, Pleet's Kanarese Dynasties, Ind edition, p. 454. 16 South Ind. Ins., Vol. IIL., p. 128 and note 11, 


17 Ibid. pp. 69 and 203. 18 V, 28 to ¥I. 3, : 
18 This is the latest known regnal year of this king. South Ind. Ins., Vol. III, p. 192 Table. 

2 Vikramankadéyachertta VI, 6 to 2. 21 Ancient India, pp. 128 and 50. 

2 Vikraminkadévacharita; eanbo VI. verse 28. 25 South Ind. Ina., Vol. IIL, p, 128, 


2 Ante, Vol. 3IX., pp. 481 and 435, and Lp, Ind., Vol. VI., No. 35, v. 14, 
25 Laliigatiupparani, canto X., v. 6, 26 Ante, Vol. XIX., p. 480, 
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induced him, perhaps, to settle in their country and to be styled a member of their family. It 
may be with this desire he left the Véigi conntry in the charge of his uncle Vijaydditya. 
Moreover, a portion, most yrobably the eastern one, of the Chila kingdom seems to hare been 
allotted to Rajéndrachéla IL when Virarfjéndrachéla died. Réajéndrachéla II seems to have been 
installed as the ruler of the ‘‘ astern country ” which included the portion of the Chéla Empire 
allotied to him and the Vétigi courtry. This event must have taken place in A. D, 1070, the first 
regnal year of Rajéndrachéla IT. 2? 

Rajéndrachéla’s inscriptions in his fourth regnal year have a detailed historical introduction 
which is given below in support of the above statement, ‘‘ With his arms which resembled two- 
mountains (and between) which the goddess of prosperity rested and shone, and with (As) sword as 
(his) only helps, (the king) overcame the treachery of (Acs) enemies; carried off many herds of 
elephants at Vayirigaram (Vajrakara); and was pleased to levy tribute (which) illuminated (az) 
directions from Dhiraé Araga (Dhardvarsha)*8 at the rich Sakkarakéttam (Chakrakétta). He gently 
raised, withont wearying (Zr) in the least, the lotus-like goddess of the earth residing in the region 
of the rising of the sun,—just as (the god) Tirumél (Vishnu), having assumed the form of the 
primeval boar, had raised (the earth) on the day when (she) was submerged in the ocean (by the 
demon Hiranya&ksha),—and seated (her) under the shade of his parasol, (where she) experienced 
delight. (He) made the wheel (of fis authority) and the tiger (-banner) go in every direction 
and established (As) fame and justice in every country, While valour, liberality, pride and 
compassion, as (Ais) intimate relatives, were resplendent on the undivided earth, he took his. 
seat (on the throne) with (the goddess of) victory and put on by right the jewelled crown of (Ais). 
family. While rulers of the earth bore his feet (on thetr heads), he wielded the gsceptre in every 
(quarter of the) beautiful continent of the n@val tree.” 

From this it is plain that Réjéndrach¢la IT had been by this time lord of east for three years, 
7, ¢., ne had been lord or governor of the Eastern Chola country and lord of Véngi since 1¢70 
The inscriptions of Rajarijachécaganiga and Virachéca inform us that Rajéndrachdla II was 
crowncd first as the kirg of Véngi,®° and this confirms a part of our inference. Ré&jéndrachdla’s 
early inscriptions found in the Tamil country also prove that he had a portion of Tamil country 
under his rule. We may assume that Adhirajéndra appointed bim governor of the Eastern 
Chiéla country as soon as he became king ; this Adhirajéndra was likely to have done, because he 
himself was confronted with rebellions and would have been glad if his cousin governed a portion. 
of his land. The following fact further supports this inference. A certain Séndpati Rijarija 
Parspriparikshasa, alias Viraédla Tlangévelar, the headman of Nadar in Tirumurnddnu, a sub- 
division of Uyyakkonciarvalanddu, got two inscriptions cut, one in the dominions of Rajéndra- 
chéladéva II in the second regnal year of that king, and the other in the dominions of 
Adhirfjéndra in the third regnal year of that king.®? In these inscriptions the rulers of these 
countries are spoken of in terms of equal respect. An officer of one dominion respecting the- 
king of another dominion clearly shows that the rulers of these two dominions must have been 
great friends. Otherwise he would not have been allowed to cut such inscriptions in both the- 
countries. 

The theory that Rajéndrachéla 1] was crowned king of Véhgi in A.D. 1070 conflicts with 
the statement of Virachéda’s inscriptions, already referred to, that Vijayaditya ruled over Véigi- 





27 Ep, Ind., Vol. VIL, p. 7 and Vol, VI., 20. 

8 Prof. Hultzsch takes “ Dfrivaragan” to mean “the king of Dhfri.” But Mr. Hiralal “is right in ; 
identifying Dfrivaraéa with Dhfrdvarsha of the Sinda family. Ep. Ind., Vol. 1X., p. 179 and note 2. o 

29 South Ind. Ins., Vol. ITE. pp. 122-4, % Ep. Ind., Vol. VI , No. 35, v. 8, and ante, Vol, XIX, p, 439. 


31 South Ind. Ins., Vol. TI, No. 64. 82 Ibid, “No, 57. 
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trom A. D. 1062 to A. D. 1078, but as it has been already proved that Rajéndrachéla IT 
appointed VijayAditya as his viceroy, there js no real contradiction to be explained. We must 
inelude the first four years (A, D.1070 to 1074) of Rajéndrachéla IL’s reiga in the fifteen 
years’ reign of Vijayaditya as a governor of Véngi, otherwise Virachéda’s accession in Saka 
1001 is impossible.23 In the early years of his reign Rajéndrachéla JI was engaged in wars in 
the Central Provinces as they are called now. Hence he could not come to help his sovereign 
Adbirajéndradéva at the time of the above mentioned rebellion in 1070-71. Besides he could 
not rule Véngi himself and intrasted it to Vijayaditya.>* 

Vijayiditya was firmly established in this office in A. D. 1074 when the subjects of the Chéla 
empire rebelled a second time and killed their king Adhiréjéndra as already stated. Even then 
Rajéndrachéla IL was not able to go in time to save his sovereign, but went to the place after 
Adhirijéndra’s death and occupied the vacant throne, as stated in Aalitgattupparani,35 and assumed 
the title of Kuléttungachéla. There being no enmity between the two we have no reason to 
suppose that a war between Rajéndrachéla II and Adhirajéndra had taken place in A. D. 1074 as 
is said in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904 (page 12). Divyasirtcharita of Garudavahana 
‘Srinivasa, which, as I understand it, supplies a detailed account of Adhirajéndra’s death, also 
supports my statement that Adbirajéndra died ina rebellion. I quote below that portion of the 
work completely, as orientalists have not looked into it as yet, though it was written by a 
contemporary disciple of the well-known philosopher Ramanuja.%6 

Divyastricharita, canto XVIII, vv. 71-89. 
SeSTTyT RHA TWAT 
TUUMAT BSAA TIT: | 
AETATAHCMNS Aepateare” 
qrosaed SATA TAARTATA [I 

Then began to rule a cruel Chéla king, who brought disgrace to his family and who was like 
-a, collection of evils caused by Kali. Intending to destroy his family, a Pandya converted him 
to Saivism. 

waar: Tesatifeargerat® 
Fatirer Prarrrararanee Pei: | 
Wan”? qafsaqraa Heresy 
ars: Tart Ft oaatazz | 

Following the advice of his cruel preceptor, the evil-minded Chdla destroyed the principal 
‘shrine at Chitrakita (Chidambaram) dedicated to Vishnu, the Lord of the three worlds, and 
threw it into the waters of the ocean. 

MUA war Tea 

Teneraraaias spy: 14° 

strieereqcatared at Frarfe-*! 

MIMI: T TTA || 
83 Ante, Vol. XIX.,p 431. % fy. Ind., Vol. VI, No. 35,,v. 14, 
3% Ante, Vol. XIX., p. 382, 


. 8 This work is printed in Mysore (10th Anr'] 1885), A oritic.] edition with an introdustion his beaa una - 
‘taken by me. 
87 Printed copy reads ‘afezy ’ 


38 MS. copy reads ¢ sears ” Raminujaryadivyacharita reads aay ? 


#48 > MS. . 
TST FET 4l ‘ aay q’ Ms. 
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He summoned the Vaishan vas of his country and forced every one of them to write on a 
papar “fargreqcaé titet (Lbere is none higher than Siva)’’ and present it to him before an 





assembly of all pandiis. 
FiSeq Vane Aa saiex: 
Tea PAaASFAT: A TST | 
SUE AT Ta aa att 


“Sa area PT ALATA || 


Whea the great sage (Riminuja) heard of the harsh behaviour of the Chéla king, he 
disguised himself in white attire and started from Sriraigam, saying to the god “ O Th ou, Lord 
of Sricaigam, protect thy shrine and religion.” and left Karattalvan behind (to look after 

Sréraigam). 
fratat afaciarae ata 
aerat risaae Aare cara | 
yeq anraiy rama: Pas: 
CATA ATAAAUSAA PAUCAS |I 

On his way the great saze saw, while passing throigh a desert, a body of soldiers, sent by 
the Chéla king to obstruct (him and his disciples); he then ordered his disciples to throw charmed 
sanis in the path of the army to stop it (and pursuen his way). 

arisa ® gaTate THETATETT 
tfatear FatParaaeeATeT | 
STATA A ARAT STATE 
TARTAT IAT APS TTT : |] 

Atevery halt in his way, though with a heavy heart, Rimanuja protected the natives of 
the country, pleasing even females and Sidras by his sight aud by showing his glory and at last 
reached Tirunaérdyanapuram. : : 
seers afartaaferaratt: 

deg Ta ferenamtrr ae | 
STAM ATA a? ATS TT 
MCRAE AAIT HOTA” || 

Being obstructel by the charm ed sands caused to be poured in the way by the great sage, the 
army turned and led Periyanambi (the teacher of Raminuja) and Kurattalvan, disguised as a 
sanydsin, to the royal palace from Sriraigam. 

qa sfereqcacaed at aaIte- 
carara fares agate Fret 1 
qraargaagsara Tet 

at eqrearafe sea ta” aT ATA: || 

On the advice of his preceptor, ‘the Chéla king asked them to write ‘ farqreqtaé arfet ”’ on 

she paper in the presence of pandits assembled there, but they proclaimed the truth as follows; 
aeqreg aes ett frat Tta- 
casey TWAT ATT | 
array PUTTTATRTA TEA - 
fr ara faatava eqzrercrr (2) Il 





—— 
#2 ¢ AecayT FT: 7 MS 8 Sora,’ MS. - res’ Pr. * 
45 ‘aTit q’ Pr: 46 tarfany? Pr. £7 soca’? MS. 


£5 ¢ aratett’ MS. 49 ca’ Pr. : BO ¢ ATCC” Pr. 
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‘There is no reason to suppose any other than Hari to be suyreme.’’? Having said this- 
they took the word ‘Siva’ to mean a measure, and wrote “#yoraféa aa: ata ( There is dréza,. 
which is higher than that)’ on the paper, which was put before them by the order of the 
king. 

argat fafiractsa af (at) zaqa¥- 
ROMA ATA AT AA ASAT | 
RAAT: A TATA AEy AT 

ea sEaaratcatea Frarea || 


The king saw what was written and was informed of the deceit of Kirattalvéin by Naldran, 
Then the enraged king got the eyes of Kirattalvin plucked out, which seemed to be an atonement 
for Ktrattilvan’s seeing such a bigoted Saiva king. 


GaAAH HAASE 
sara: Bae Tersaotafe:>! | 
HUT TAT THTSTTETEeeAT - 
qasagateiaa ATA” || 
Periyanambi died in the very assembly, being severely beaten by the king’s atterdanis. And 
these two, Kéirattalvan and the body of Periyanambi, who proved to be the robbers of king’s- 
life and wealth, (for the king losé those two soon after) were expelled from the capital. 
RUT: SET TP eaHE NS: 
SHG ATTA | 
ATE Aa Waa TT aa T 
MT anaay CTT TA | 
Kiirattalvan performed the funeral of Periyanambi with (he help of) the Brahmins of the 
village Pardntaka and then returned to Sriraigam, whence he sent word to the great sage 
(Ramanuja) by a spy. 
ariish wrarize raza TH 
Urner! aaa SITS SI 
TAA SHA TTS Tez FTH- 
carey gaage A (-Fe) ane area |] 
The glorious sage, who heard this horrible news from the spy, poured some water in libation, 
to Véikatésvara, in addition to the usual libation to Savitri, at the time of libation (¢. ¢, Sandhya). 
and began a snake sacrifice for the destruction of the Chéla king. 


CITT: TUT HATH TTT- 
MOUMETIT INIT AAT | 
RANMA RASA sat 
TAT FAAS CA WITT II 
" (afar aaiet nereacin ty ’ Pr. 


52 ¢ WaT 7 Pr, 
$3 ‘Sar ? MS. n 


~ SN 
| * § gitarat ’ MS. 
55 Kamalilaya is the Sanskrit name of Tirny drur. See South Ind. Ins, Vol, IJ, p. 188, ncte3. Now the ns 


‘ me- 
is restricted to the tank rear the shrine of Siva. “Rastaa ’ Pr: " 
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Tydgardja, the Siva god of Tiruvarir, the pre-eminent devotee of Vishnu, made an incor poral 
ouni from the top of the G)pura: “ Now, I haveclosed the rule of the kings of tha Chila family.” 
raga” Hira: a 
THETA TACIT fEcoay | 
rear pafaqtaarada Hos 
Pret Fre Tarra AEs: || 
The god Véhkatésvara, being urged by the libation of the learnel Ramninnja, stabbed the 
king with a weapon when he was aslexp and thus resem led Narasimha who, out of love for 


Prahlada, destroyel Hiranya (—kasipv). 
ASAI SAHIS” AHCSVT- 
catarahaagieefrarera | 
THe PTs WaTaareay- 
aa RAT SATA ATTA II 
Numerous worms sprang from the hole of the wound which was made in the Chdla’s neck 
by the weapon of Véakat8svara and which could not be cured by many drugs and charms. On 
that account he bore the name Krimikantha as a mark of his sins. 
THAPATTACAH ATT Ty 60 
MSU sasaraTAe aT Ag | 
a ater HHA saa =acEt- 
AAT RATATAT ATT I 
From smells risen from the sacrificial fire, which were like to those of burning hair, Rimé- 
nuja knew that the Chéla’s body was burnt in the blazing fire of a funeral pile. Then he finished 
‘the snake sacrifice and waited for a disciple who was to bring the news of the Ch ola’s death. 


SMAMAAaAAaTAs ey [I SAt- 
Soy TIATAS Aas | 
PSTa Hazara areas 
sSfrarereraate® gerqrtAey Ut 
The disciple came ani related how the Lord of the mount Vrisha (¢. e., Véhkatésvara) wound- 
ed the Chéla king and how the Chéla king died of the growth of worms in his neck, The great 
saze pleased to hear thes tilings, initiated him in the Dvayamantra as a Ptrnapitra.% 
SATA TIG TAMA 
AeATNy? arara|’ THAT | 
TAUTAM PA ATT ATSATAT- 
Ratennaaanasqga” aires: I 
Afterwards Riminuja made an image of Vishnu called Selvappillai, instituted it on the 
banks of the tank called Kalyana at Tirundrfyanapuram and left fifty-two of his disciples to 


‘worship it there. 
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If we identify the Chola king of Dieyastéricharita with Adhiréjéndradéva, we can easily 
reconstruct from this story the real history of Adhirajéndra’s death. In his Axctent India, 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar identifies the Chéla opponent of Raémanuja with Kulottungachéla I, 
otherwise called Rajéndrachéla [1.68 But according to Guruparampaidprabhava, the Tirunara- 
yanapura temple was built in the eyclic year Bahudhinya, Thursday, the 14th day of Makaramasa 
with Pushya-nakshatra, but the Saka year corresponding to this is stated to have been subsequent 
to Saka 1012.89 Hence it must have been either Saka 1020 or A. D. 1028. 1098 wasthe 28th 
regnal year of Kulottungachéla I, alias Rajéndrachéla IL. Diryastricharita states that the temple 
of Tirundrdyanapuram or Mélkita was built after the death of Krimikantha. If we identify 
Krimikantha with Kuléttunga the temple must have been built after 1119, the latest known date 
of Kuléttunga 1.79 The year Bahudhinya subsequent to A, D,1119 is 1158. But Ramanuja, the 
founder of Tirun4rdyanapuram temple, died in Saka 1059 or A. D. 1137.71 Therefore 
Kuléttunga cannot be Krimikantha. If Krimikantha or the Cholaking of Divyasiricharita is 
identical with Adhirajéndra there is no difficulty. Moreover the expressions tadvamnsakshayakarandya 
and Chilésdavayar asudhdchipatyamudrdm | adyaéddm in Dityastricharita clearly state that a 
family ended with the royal opponent of Rimanuja. Kuldtt unga I is the founder of the new 
Chilukya-Chéla dynasty whose descendants ruled the Tamil country for more than five 
generations.?2. This fact supports the identification of Krimikantha with Adhirdjéndrachéladéva 
with whom the original Chéla family ended. 


In Mysore Archelogical Survey Report for 1907-8, the account of Riminnja’s visit to 
Tirundriyanapuram is stated to have been due to wrongly identifying Yaddavapura (Tonnur) with 
Tirunfriyanapura, which is Yadavagiri; the date of erection of Tirunirayanapuram temple was 
interpreted to be that of Ramanuja’s visit to Tondanir or Tonnur, where Ramanuja met 
Vishnuvardhana, or Vitthala, and, according to Gurugaramrardprabhéva, converted him.’3 It is 
further written in the Report : ‘‘ Either there must be some mistake about the date or we must 
suppose that Vishnuvardhana had also taken up his residence at Tonnur when his brother Balldla I 
was on the throne” for “the year Bahudhinya, corresponding to A. D. 1099, does not fall 
within the reign of Vishnuvardhana.’’4 But Divyasdricharita clearly states that Rimanuja visited 
Srinérayanapura or Tirundrayanapura and built the temple of Selvappillai or Sampaddtmaja. 
No mention is made of Vishnuvardhana’s conversion in Tondanir in this work which, being 
contemporary evidence,”> is more authoritative than Guruparampardprabhdva and Rédmdnujdrya- 
div,ackarita. ‘The two latter works often quote from Divyasiricharita. We cannot take, 
therefore, Vishnuvardhana’s conversion by Ramanuja at Tonnur as a fact; but if his conversion 
is a fact, we shall have, then, to identify the former with a Vitthala who was ruling the district of 
Tirupati many years before Rimanuja’s visit to Tirunardéyanapuram, and who was seemingly 
converted by Rimanuja during his visit to Tirupati, T he following verse of Divyastricharita 
may be quoted in this connection :— 


grea Aga AeaA_ET- 
MRC TAT ATH TIT | 
BVRRAMITHCAaSTsT TT 
TRIAS T aT CAA SY BEAT. [| D. S. C. XVIII, 22, 








& Ancient India, p. 150. 
6 See Guruparamparaprabhdva (Srte-Vaishnava-Grantha-Mudripaka-Sabhi edition), p. 343, 


we 
79 South Ind, Ins,, Vol. IIT., p. 131. _ ‘qar 7e: Guruparampardprabhava, p. 488, 
72 See pedigree of the Chiélas in Ancient India, 73 Guruparampardprabhéva, p. 340. 


74 Mysore A, S, Report for 1907-8, pp. 9 and 10, 1S See Divyastrichariia, canto XVII, v. 87. 
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‘“ Having reached Tirupati, the ornament of the foot of the hill named after the lord of the 
serpents (7. ¢., Sésha-saila or the Tirupati hill) he (Riminuja) got an agrahdra from the king 
Vitthala, who worshipped his feet, and established three hundred of his famous and principal 
disciples in it.”’ 

This might have happened during the time of Vishnuvardhana’s father Hreyanga (about A.D, 
1062), who is said to have made conquests in the north,” The current form of the story of 
Ramanuja’s visit to south-western India (which is elaborately described in Guruparampardpra- 
Zhdva) seems to be the invention of a later person, most probably of the author of the Yéddavag- 
rimdhdtmya. Therefore about A. D, 1074 Raminuja visited Tirundraéyanapuram and not 
Tondantr, and this was owing to the hostility of Adhirajéndra and not Kulétiunga I. 

Now, the reason why Adhirijéndra destroyed Chidambaram temple must be explained, In 
that village, the Vishnu temple caused some kind of obstruction to the Tiruvidhi festivals of 
Siva, Moreover only the Vishnu temple had a mukhamandapa and there was no room for 
building another mandapa for the Siva temple. This gave a greater importance to the Vishnu 
temple which was disliked by the orthodox Saivas. Even now this difficulty exists and the Saivas 
are trying to remove the Vishnu temple from the premises of the Siva temple. It seems Adhir4- 
jéndra had this in view in destroying the Vishnu shrine of Chidambaram, Not being able to go 
against the Saivas by reconstructing the Vishnu shrine at the same place, Ramanuja instituted 
the images at Tirupati as stated in Divyasiricharita and other works. But the intended extension 
of the Chidambaram Siva temple did not take place at that time owing to the untimely death of 
Adhirdjéndradéva. Kuldttunga II, the grandson of Kulottunga I, who ruled from about A.D. 
1126 to A.D. 1146,77 had fulfilled the desire of Adhirdjéndradéva by constructing a mandapa in 
the front of the temple. It is this fact that is mentioned in Ottakiittan’s Kuldttungachélanuld 
and Takkaydgapparant, Mr, Krishnaswami Ayyangar ascribes the destruction of the Chidam- 
baram temple of Vishnu to Kulottunga IT.78 Besides Divyastrichariia and Riéménuj drya- 
divyacharita the following verse quoted by the learned Aiyangar from Prapanndmrita states 
that it was Krimikantha that destroyed the Gérindarija shrine at Chitrakitam, 

. fated Paane father qeacr | 
TPASita AHA Tt AIrITeT: |I 

I translate this verge in the words of Mr. Aiyangar. ‘* He (Mahdcharya) wished to restore 
the temple of Govindaraja at Chidambaram (Chitrakita), which had been uprooted by the Chila 
Krimikantha,’’7 Itis impossible to identify Krimikantha with Kulottunga II, for he survived 
Raminuja by nine years; and the statement that Raminuja returned to Srirahgam after the 
death of Krimikantha is erroneous on this view. 

Now, to return to our subject, I hope I have proved that the story narrated in Divyasiiri- 
charita shows Adhirajéndra’s death to be due to the dislike of his subjects. In this way we can 
clearly explain the 27th, 28th and 29th verses of canto X of Kalingattupparani® and the 
expression ‘ prakritivirédhahatasya (of Chéla's son who was killed owing to his enmity with the 
subjects)’ in Vikramdikadévacharita.21 The word ‘ Chélasinds’ is used to denote that Ahira- 
jéadra died too young to have any children to rule after him, It cannot be called usurpation, 
therefore, if Kuldttunga I, alias Rajéndra II, a grandson of the Chéla family, ascended the 
Chila throne after Adhirajéndradéva. 


SS anes pry sSasyinuy ras to eG iaaeatrenapr tlemesingnenichesminiiiisiahiinica emipsasnuisia-a 
76 Bpigraphia Carnatica, ‘‘Ingcriptions of Mysore District,” 14. 1 Ancient India, p. 158. 
18 Tbid. pp. 153, 210, 220, 316, $20 and 328. 79 did, p. 320. 
89 Ante, Vol. XIX, p. 332, 81 Vikramankadévachartta, VI, 26. 
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After the death of Adhirajéndra, Vikramiditya VI as well as Rajéndrachéla II apparently 
wanted to occupy the vacant throne of the Chélas, but the latter quickly fulfilled his object. The 
other being disappointed wanted to fight with Rajéndrachéja II, but the latter withstood him, 
finding an ally in Sém@gvara II, elder brother of Vikramaditya VI and the then reigning king 
of the Western Chalukyas (A. D. 1069 to 1075). A battle was fought between the contending” 
parties, but Rajéndrachéla II could not be dethroned though, as a result of the battle, S6méavara 
{I was overthrown by VikramAditya VI.82 The latter ascended the Kuntala throne in A, D. 1076 
whence started the Chilukya Vikramavarsha era,8° Inscriptions of the fifth year of Rajéndra- 
chéJa II’s reign refer to this battle, stating “ (He) unsheathed (47s) sword, showed the strength 
of (his) arm, and spurred (Ais) war steed, so that the king of Kondala (Kuntala), (whose spear 
had) a sharp point lost his wealth, Having established (Ais) fame, having put on the garland of 
(the victory over) the Northern region, and havmg stopped the prostitution of the geddess with 
the sweet and excellent lotus-flower (¢. ¢., Lakshmi) of the Southern region, and the loneliness 
of the goddess of the good country whose garment is Ponni (Kanéri) he put on by sight (of 
inheritance) the pure royal crown of jewels, while the kings of old earth bore his two feet (on their 
heads) asa large crown,’’#4 

I have already stated that after his coronation as the ruler of the Chéla country he bore the 
title Kulottunga, which means “‘ highest in his family, ’? and which is found only in his inscriptions 
subsequent to the fourth regnal year. This implies that the independent rule of the united 
empire of Véngi and the Chéla country was attained by him alone and not by his predecessors, and 
not before 1074-75, even by him, This title cannot mean that he was called a Chéla after 
attaining supreme power, for he was already styled a member of the Chiéla family in A. D, 
1071-72, as stated by Prof. Hultzsch.85 Kalingatiupparani says “As a young prince of the Lunar 
race, as an infant lord of the Solar race, he grew up the joy of the kings of both races, like the 
fruit of the virtuous deeds of his ancestors.”8§ WVekramdhhadévasharita styles our prince 
Rajéndrachdla II as ‘Chéla Rajiga’ in one place (VI, 38) and ‘ Rijiga Vénginatha’ in another 
place (VI. 26). He was Ubhayakuléttama?’ (the best of the two races), therefore, even before 
he was crowned as ruler of the eastern country. 

According to Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Adhir&jéndra ascended the throne in A. D. 1070 
and ruled only part of a year, for Rajéndrachéla II also ascended the Chéla throne in the same year ; 
the capture of elephants at Vairdgarvam and the capture of the fortress of Chakrakéttam mentioned 
in his inscriptions as deeds of his heir-apparentship imply that he distinguished himself in the 
expedition sent out by Virarajendra n A. D, 1067; Kuldttunga’s having uplifted the lotus 
goddess in the direction of the rising of the sun would only mean that Rajéndra Kulétiunga 
distinguished himself as a prince in the eastern exploits of his grandfather, either during Rajéndra 
ChéJa’s, or under Virarajéndra when he re-conquered Kadiéram.2* In my opinion the above state- 
ments are not well founded. If the above-quoted inscriptions of Rajardjachédaganga®’? and Vira- 
chéda®® are taken into-consideration we must conclude that the coronation of Rajéndrachéla IY 
with the title Kuléttunga as a ruler of the Chéla country took place some time after his coronation 
asruler of the eastern or Véngi territory. The earlier Tamil inscriptions styling him Rajendra 
chola refer to his coronation as ruler of the eastern country ; for they describe his crown as ‘ Kulg- 
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manimakutam (the jewelled crown of his family),’ while the latter inscriptions styling him Kulét- 
tuagachola describe his crown as ‘punitarudirumanimakutam (the pure royal crown of jewels),’ and 
hence must imply another coronation, This confirms the statement that Rajéndrachéla II, after- 
wards Kulottuoga I, was crowned twice, first in A. D, 1070 as ruler of his paternal dominions 
of Véhgi and secondly in A. D. 1074 as emperor of the Chéla country. Ihave already stated that 
Rijéndrachéla II was not only in possession of Véhgi but of a portion of the Tamil country also. 
I, therefore, take the words ‘‘(He) gently raised, without wearying (her) in the least, the lotus- 
like goddess of the earth residing in the region of the rising sun,’’ to mean the Véhgi country 
and a part of the Chola country. Ifthis were the description of his conquest of Kadaram, I see 
no reason whyit should not be mentioned in even one of his later inscriptions together with the 
conquest of Chakrakéttam and Vayirdgaram. The conquest in the battle of Chakrakéttam and the 
capture of elephants at Vayirigaram are said to have taken place when he was still Zlaigé or 
Yuvardja, only in the inscriptions of the fifth and following years of Kuldttungachéla I’s reign®! and 
Kalingattupparani.®? The latter work mentions his capture of elephants without referring to 
Vayiragaram. If the said battles were fought before his coronation in A. D. 1070 these ought to 
have been stated as deeds during his Ilahgdpparuvam or heir-apparentship even in the inscriptions 
of his second, third and fourth years, It seems, therefore, that after attaining supreme power in 
A. D.1075 his rule over the eastern country asa feudatory to the Chélas was treated by him as 
his period of heir-apparentship to the Chola throne. 

Mr. V. A. Smith’s Larly History of India has the following account of Kuldttunga I’s 
reign; “Knulottuiga, otherwise called Rajéndrachéle II, the son of the daughter of Rajéndra I, 
Gangaikonda, ruled for forty-nine years, from 1070 to 1118. There is some obscurity concerning 
the manner in which he attained supreme power. . . . «. « « « « « The celebrated 
philosopher Raémanuja, the most venerated teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the South, 
received his education at Kafichi and resided at Srirangam near Trichinopoly during the reign of 
Kulottuiga : but owing to the hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was obliged 
to retire into Mysore territory until Kulottuiga’s death freed him from his anxiety.’ In the 
lizht of my previous remarks this hag to be revised. Kuldttunga, the grandson of the Chola king 
Rijéndra I, ascended the Chéla throne by right and not by usurpation, and there is no obscurity 
concerning the manner in which he attained kingly power as Mr. V. A, Smith thinks, 











BRAHMAN IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY A. GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN, C.E., MBAS. M.B.S.A., M.M.S ; MYSORE. 


Tue word ‘immigration’ has here been purposely used by me; for until comparatively 
recently no settlements ona large scale were made in the south by the northern Aryans, as a result 
of pre-meditated and well-concerted action on the part of a whole class or tribe, directed by the 
efforts of the king. The Aryan tribes seemed to have at first pressed forward from north-west 
to south-east, urged by natural causes over which they had no control and against which they 
could make no stand until they reached the plains of Hindustan where they seemed to have found 
a peaceful settlement for a long period of time. But soon the impulse to go farther came upon 
them, due to various causes, and as there was no longer any ground on the south-eastern side they 
seemed to have bent their steps westward and southward, overrunning Central India and Southern 
India. The militant polity adapted to constant warfare and constant pressing forward until the 
extreme south-east limit of their line of march into India from the north-west was reached, is well 
reflected in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. The peaceful establishment and consolidation of states in 
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Central India is described in the works of the Siitra period. The next onward march, impelled by 
other than mere natural forces, is described in the epics of the Aryan land ; the Rémdyara, describing 
the earliest movement, andthe Afahkdbhdraia, the ambitious conquering march of the Aryan kings of 
the north. By the term ‘Southern India,’ I understand what is commonly known as the 
Deccan, which we may take as signifying the whole land to the south of the Vindhya Mountains 
known as Pariydtra in olden times, 7.¢., the limits of travelling. These mountains first formed 
an effective barrier on the forward pushing Aryans; and by the wild animals that infested their 
intractable wilderness and by the wilder aboriginal tribes peopling their slopes, the progress of 
the northerner towards the south seems to have been checked for along time. So much was the 
loss of life and property that they had suffered at the hands of the agencies that were at work to the 
south of their settlements in Arydvarta, that they ever after came to identify the south with death 
and called it Yé¢myd dik or Yama-dik, or that which points to the abode of death. We also see 
that their favourite line of march leading to the point where they met with the least resistance 
they called Agneya, from Agni, whom they took for their lead. They called Agni, purohita ; refer- 
ring by this symbol either to the use of fire in clearing forests tbat were ahead of their advance, or 
to the warmth, the quest of which must have determined their line of pressure. The latter seems 
tv me to be the true symbol, considering how they must have been pressing forward in the glacial 
epoch from the Arctic regions where must have been their primitive home, only under the sure 
Jeal of the quest of warmth. In the shape of high floods and storms, destruction must have then 
tome to them from the south-west, which direction they therefore called Nairrtya, from Nirritt, i.e., 
destruction. These lines of pursuit and avoidance seem to have been symbolised in the tantra 
that is used in sacrifices: SqTaTHAeEgT 5 JAE ASTI areq. Agreeably to this surmise we find 
that in the Sdntivachana aUTPaCET afexed ectc,, that is made in the purificatory ceremony, the liturgical 
formula includes TUFMACEACAARTT | STASaT eT qentagaatg. This indicates that their 
advance was towards the south-east ; because the prayer is addressed for the removal of the evil at 
the south-east point : and all trouble or misfortune is sought to be thrown into the north-east.! 

Before the settlement of the Aryans in India was effected, the low-lying plains of the great 
rivers had been inhabited by the Dravidian race, and the first conflict of the Aryas and the 
Dravidas appears to have taken place in the extreme west and north of India. 

That the Dravidians had planted their settlements so far up in the north and west is borne 
out by the fact that several Dravidian dialects, such as Brahbui, Villt, and Santal, are found stranded 
in the midst of other tongues in Baluchistan, Rajputdna and Central India. Butas the centre of 
gravity of the Dravidian peoples, as determined by the density of their population, lies somewhere 
about Mysore, we must take the south of India as the home of those peoples whence they might 
have spread to the north. There is evidence for this in the literature of the Tamils. Itis said 
that long ago the land had stretched farther south from Cape Comorin and all that region had 
belonged to the Pandiyan king. But at one time the sea gained over it, submerging many moun- 
tains and rivers, of which ucomafl was one: 

Hipp nererer areré Geri sS) 
apGa Gaps sarer uemsQumcp gs 
LdoMefl wi DML LIcér Lov WOES S sy 
Guns Car@m Qer@maia Qsrerar 
a_Sensé shes wucper@srein® 
Oger Dene wireir. O sosren ares ari), 
Feu Psrrb—srOgrain stars (17-22), 


? The countr.es to the north-east of their settlemeuts they called apardjita, t.e., unconquered or unsubdued, 
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It is said that during the time of Nilantara Tiruvil Pandyan, the submergence of the land 
took place and Ugra-Pandya, his successor, vowed that he would make amends forit by annexing 
the land to the north as far as the Ganges and the Himalayas. Perhaps it was in consequence 
of this resolve, he led his expedition into the north and there encountered the Aryans, who had 
then been pouring into India through the passes of the Himalayas. 


In their first conflicts the Aryans seem to have called these Dasyus and Panis, as evidenced 
by the Rig-Veda. Dasyu (thief) was very likely the name given to one section of this Dravidian 
race known as the Chdlas or Chélis, from which the Coromandal coast derives its name (Gerry, 
usorl.id). Chéla is the Tamil word Gerf), a softened form perhaps of GariS, That the 
country itself was once called Gaz? is evidenced by the fact that the original name of the Chéls 
capital, Uraiyur, was Garif, from which also was derived CGaripéGarQ@ Calicut of our 
English geography) perhaps a west coastsettlement from the Chéla land, when, in the 11th century. 
that kingdom gained its lost power, and led by Rajarija, Ko-para-kesari, and others, extended its 
dominions on all sides. The name Car itself was perhaps given to the land by the people 
from the shelly nature of its beavh, deriving it from Gerf3ae i.e., to have a shore in gentle 
waves. But the Aryans must have mispronounced Chola as ‘chAra, and misunderstood it as 
meaning ¢hief, perhaps led into that misunderstanding by the raiding propensities of those 
peoples ; and consequently re-named them Dasyu in unambiguous Samskrit. As for the word Pants 
its nothing but the Dravidian name weoeflp reserved in words like uresfweir, uoAésctr, 
which means toddy: wesfwesr or pants means a native of the toddy country or the toddy-bibber. 
wirseriew might have been a later adaptation of that word after closer contact with the Aryans 
of the north. Thus we see that even during the Rig-Vedic times the Aryans and the Dravidians 
must have come in contact with each other; it was, however, chiefly with the Dasyus that the 
Aryans had to fight and the Rig-Veda speaks of many hundreds of Dasyus sent to sleep by Indra 
and many forts (99) belonging to them destroyed by the advancing Aryans, It was the Dasyus 
or the Chéras or the Chélas that formed the more advanced northern wing «af the Dravidian 
race settled along the east coast and penetrating even into the plains of Hindustan through the 
low-lying lands of the Gangetic delta. Masulipatam, known as Masoli to Ptolemy, Strabo and 
other classical geographers, bears clear testimony to the northward expansion cf the Chélas in 
early times, Hiouen Thsang, writing so late as in the 7th century A. D., places the Chélas to the 
north of the Dravidas, the latter having Kdiichi for their capital; perhaps he refers by this term 
to the Pallava power in the ascendant in Kafichi in those times; while the Chola country itself is 
described by him as deserted and wild. Perhaps the modern ‘ndhras, who inhabit the Northern 
Circars and a good portion of the ceded districts and the Nizam’s dominions as far up as the 
Central Indian States, might have been the product of the intermingling of the advance Dravidian 
wing in the Chélas and the Kolarians, whereof the Oddhras seemto be an offshoot. From the 
numerical superiority of the Oddhras, the name Andra, which can be easily equated to Andhra, 
might have been given to this mixture of the races, In those days the differentiation of Telugu and 
Tami] does not seem to have taken place. And the Chélas must have spoken a tongue which was 
the parent of modern Telugu and more akin to Tamil. It was, in fact, the Tamil of the first 
Sangham of the Tami] land. The name Dravida, given in common to all the languages of the 
south, shows that at the time when that name was given, T'amil must have been the common 
tongue. For Dravida is nothing but an Aryanised form of Tamil, the local name for the 
language meaning nice or sweet—the linguistic equation being sw = sWer = damila= 
damida = dramida = dravida, from which Dravida was derived. As a consequence of 
these early contests and the resulting intermixture of the two races, the Aryans very carly became 
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united with the Dravidas in the larger sense and seem to have adopted also some ot vos Cuan 
into their religion, Agastya, a Rig-Vedic sage, is said to have intr oduced the worship of Marut 
along with that of Indra. Now Marut, son of Rudra, was also a god of the Depens known as 
Marudai, afterwards included in the Puranic pantheon as Subrumanya, son of Siva, who mes 
identified with the Vedic Rudra. ‘The country of the Paniyas was Marudat, (an agricultural soil) 
walled so aiter their god, and it perhaps became Aryanised into Mfadhurai when closer contact was 
effected in subsequent times. With the closer mingling of the two races after the first contests 
had subsided, many of the customs belonging to the Dravidians were apparently borrowed by the 
Aryans. For the immigrant Aryans seem to have soon learnt the great ee law that an 
emigrant from northern latitudes had no chance against the most vigorous tropical races unless 
the stock was maintained by constant streams of emigrants from the parent-Jand. But as this could 
not be done, they seem to have chosen the next best alternative—of strengthening the Dravidian 
soil with the Aryan seed, and devised proper marriage laws by which this was systematically effected. 
Thus a Brihmana was allowed to marry from all the four castes—in the language of the later code; all 
the children of such a union were considered as Brihmanas according to the rulein vogue in those 
early days, formulated in a Bréhmara as utpddayituh putrah : the son belongs to him who sows the 
seed, ¢.¢., the son belongs to the sams varna or race, 7.e., caste,in the latter sense of the word, as the 
father. In this manner an intermingling seems to have taken place between the Aryans and the 
non-dryaus, so much so that the Arya became, in the words of an English historian, “ absorbed in 
the Desya as the Lombard inthe Italian, the H'rank in the Gaul, the Roman (of Roumania) in the 
Slav, etc.” This conclusion rests on the evidence of anthropometry, which establishes the substantial 
unity of the present-day Hinda race, especially in the North. 

As a consequence of this early intermingling, the Aryan had to give up his ancient language 
as the Janguage of common life and adapt the languages of the races with whom he mingled, 
Thus the children speaking the mothers’ tongues originated the various Prakrit dialects which had 
thus sprang into existence even before the time of Buddha in the 6th century B.C. When 
all Hindustan had become Aryanised, Bandhgyana, who seems to have lived in Kalinga, belongs to 
the 7th century B. C. Even in his days the north and the south had differentiated themselves, in 
point of manners, customs, etc. It is only in this way that we can account for the remarkable fact 
that the Bréhmanas, living in the various parts of the country, though priding themselves on having 
descended from the same identical Rish¢s, though following many common customs, stil] speak 
diverse tongues. The mother’s tongue and the father’s religion seem to have become the law of the 
Jand, This surmise gains in strength if we remember that emigration or change of habitat does not 
of itself create a change in the spoken language of a people or a tribe or a family: for instance, a 
Maharatta, a Karnataka or a Telugn family or tribe settled in Tami] or Kannada lands is, even now, 
alter the lapse of several centuries, found to cling to its mother tongue. Therefore to explain the 
origin of Telugu, Kannada or Tami] Brihmanas we must accept this rule and infer that the earliest 
settlements of Brihmanas must have been made in the Rig-Vedic times when it was not unlawful to 
take native women as wives, and the children born to them were readily accepted as equal in rank to 
the fathers. These Aryanised Dravidas must have lived chiefly in Kalinga, near modern Orissa, 
etc., t. ¢., in the Telugu land, long before the 7th century B. C.,as evidenced by the fact that great 
sittrakdras like Baudhfyana and Apastamba hail from that region. But farther south the Aryans 
do not seem to have largely spread in those days. For Baudhayana says: STITH SS ATT : 

SUE PAU STTafaewardier Ts satorarsTa: 1] 

From this we learn that those countries were lying on the out-skirts of Aryan settlements, and 
we may also infer from the manner of the expression that the Brihmanas themselves used to Z0 into 
them for various reasons, though not settled in them in large numbers, Panini’s acquaintance with 
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he geography of southern India seems to be very meagre; for he makes no mention of Pandya, 
Chola, etc., which names however are added by Katyayana in his Vértikas and are distinctly 
described by Patafijali. Asoka’s edicts, the Mahdbhdrata and the Rémdyanz all show their full 
acquaintance with the south, Hence we have to conclude that the complete Aryanisation of the 
south must have taken place after the 6th and before the 8rd century B. 0. In fact those 
were the times when Buddhism had grown into a powerful prosyletising religion, sending missionaries 
to all parts of the world. Certainly south India must have very early enough become subject to 
the influence of the new religion. Jainism, which there is reason to believe was even anterior to 
Buddhism, seems to have first made the southward march and brought down more Aryans of the 
north into the Carnatic and Tamil lands, having been pressed out of its home by the spread of the 
Buddhist sect. For we find from the Sravana Belgola inscriptions that Bhadrabahu, who was the 
reputed spiritual guru of Chandragupta, came and settled here in 297 B,C. Perhaps some of the 
Brahmanas also who were disturbed in their old homes in the north pressed towards the south and 
settled in various places all along their route in those days. For we find that Tami] works which 
are known to belong to the Ist century A. D, at the latest and which may be referred to the Ist 
century B. C., speak distinctly of Bréhmanas and Brihmana institutions of sacrifice, and even refer to 
the heroes of the Rdmdyana and the Makdbhdrata. Thus in Tirumurugappadat, one of the 
ten idylls, we find the terms 2senr and Cara? meaning ‘ brdhmana’ and ‘ sacrifice,’ which 
distinctly refer to the presence of Brahmanas in the district of Madura (the native place of the 
author of the work ugmrésors Srugot weepi céE repr) and their uninterrupted performance 
of sacrifices. In another place he refers to them as @mc m4urert, a Tamil translation of the 
word dvija( fea: ). In another work Fgure@pHmcueo, clear reference is made to Bhima, 
brother of Arjuna, who burnt the forest of Khandavana.  Szllappadhikdram, which from clear 
internal evidence of the poem, belongs to the lst century B.C., has y@eGou Whigs aCursh 
Gure ‘like Ayodhya bereft of the great Rama.’ 

It appears there occurred twelve years’ famine in Hindustan in the 8rd century B. C., and a 
large number of people emigrated from the north in consequence of it. It is said that Bhadrabahu 
foretold the occurrence of the famine and led out the emigrants from Ujjain, This tradition 
is attested by the Jaina inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. Perhaps he brought with him numerous 
Brahmana families also. There is nothing unreasonable in such a supposition, because in those days 
there seems to have been very little difference between the Jains and the Hindus in point of belief 
or ritual. Only the Jina-dikshd of the ascetics was a distinguishing feature of the religion at all 
repugnant to the Hindus, For even so late as A. D. 1868, in the time of Vira~Bukka-raja, the king 
is said to have brought about a union between the Jainas and the Srivaishnavas by making the leader 
of the latter faith living in Kaiichi (Koil), Srirangam, and Tirunfrayanapuram (Melkote) sign a 
document stating that the Jainas must not be looked upon as in a single respect different from them 
in point of doctrine or ritual. Ifsuch could be said of two extreme forms of Hindu religion at such 
a late period as A. D, 1868, we may understand how many Brahmanas in the 8rd century B. OC. 
could have easily called Bhadrabihu their guru, Evidence for such a large immigration is found 

/from an unexpected quarter. Among the Dravida (Tamil) Brabmanas we havea section of people called 
‘geart, the Great Immigration, who themselves are subdivided into Mazhanadu (oyer®@) and 
Molagu, probably from the names of the provinces where they made their first settlements, 
Brihat and Charanam mean the great migration, and must refer to a large southward movement 
caused by some such disaster as famine. oer@=weer@ is the archaic form of w%ver@; 
perhaps Gluwoerer@ is the same as the Telugu Muriki nddu. The Mazhanddu section is itself 
subdivided into Kandra-mdnikkam, Mangudt and Sathiamangalam, etc., all villages along the 
Western Ghats; for, following the examples of all colonists in tropical lands, they must have 
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naturally clung to the highlands and peopled the skirts of the present province of Mysore, the 
districts of Malabar, Coimbatore and Madura, and spread out towards the west coast as far as 
Magads, which Mr. Venkayya identifies with Véngi, the Chera capital, and considers it as lying 
near the modern Cranganore in Malabar, One section of them were called sag. anes 
( steaea) from the 8000 lund which they occupied—being perhaps the same as the Ashtagram divi- 
sion of Mysore. Another section, the Molagu, I am unable to identify : they may be the settlers in 
the dry districts of Bellary and Anantapur, At the time when these settlements were made, 
Kannada does not seem to have distinguished itself from Telugu or Tami]. Throughout the period 
of time when the Kongu kings ruled, the language seems to have been Tami] and the literature 
of the period belongs to the Chera kingdom with the capital at Véngi, 7.¢., Cranganore, on the 
west coast, It was only during the rule of the Chalukyas and the Yaddavas of Devagiri that 
Kannada became a separate tongue by differentiation from Telugu on the one hand and Tamil 
on the other. 

"Moreover, of this twelve years’ famine, which seems to have led to the great southward movement 
from the north, we have evidence of a peculiar kind, in one of the stories of the Pancha-Tantra. 
The whole story seems to be a satire on the leadership of the Jaina guru Bhadrabahu, who led the 
colonists southward only to expose them to sufferings of various kinds, among which may 
be included starvation and death, voluntarily sought by some in the orthodox Jaina fashion 
which is technically called ame. For we read in the Sravana Belgola inscriptions how 
troops of his followers exposed themselves to slow death by starvation on the bare hill in that 
place, It is exactly like the crane decoying the fish away in the story only to expose them on a 
bare rock. There seems to have occurred many such prolonged droughts in the past, during one 
of which the sage Visvamitra and his family are represented as helped to bits of beef by Triganku, 
who had become a Chand&la by reason of his sins, The Chhdndogyopanishad also makes mention of a 
famine caused by drought in the land of the Kurus, But these famines do not seem to have led to 
any great emigration to the south. 

But from all these we must not conclude that prior to this period there were no Brdhmanas at 
allin the south. Tamil literature of the 8rd Sangham period, which we must take as referring to 
the period between the Ist century B. C. and Ist century A.D. (because GajAbahn of Ceylon, who 
is represented as a eontemporary of the author of one of the classics of that period, viz, 
Nilappadhikdrm, is kwown from the Mahdvaisa to have ruled towards theend of the 2nd century 
B. C.), bears ample traces of Samskrit influence upon itself and upon its language. Nay, Tamil 
tradition makes Agastya, one of the Aryan sages, the founder of its language and literature, 
meaning thereby that he was the first to systematise the language. Thereis a tradition among 
the Aryans that this Agastya crossed the Vindhyas and went to the south, and there is also an 
answering traditionamong the Tamils that he did come among them and became the father of their 


literature, 
(Zo be continued.) 


DANDIN, THE NYASAKARA, AND BHAMAHA. 
BY PROF. K, B. PATHAK, B.A,; POONA. 


Mrs. Kane has contributed a paper on Nydsakara, Vamana and Magha to the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, for 1909, p. 94. In this paper he gays: ‘' The 
Harshachartta clearly alludes to the Nyasa in the expression HATS T=arar: as the commentator 
Sahkare, who appears to be an early writer, explains HAMSTERS: as Ha SMA Weyy 
sarTTSs ATay aParaaer S a Srtharshacharita, chap. TIT, p. 96, Nirnaya, Ist Edition.’ On 
looking into the Nirnayasagara Edition of this work I find the reading to benot afaraaty but 
apafaact. Dr. Fubrer’s most valuable and critical edition of the Harshacharita, based on many 
menuscripts, also reads, on p.-188, saray aPataact a: Itis evident, therefore, that Mr. Kane 
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has changed this reading into afafaqeet by omitting the reph on fa°. His opinion about the date 
of the Nydsakdra being unsettled is, on this account, not entitled to consideration. But the word 
sara is frequently used in the sense of a grammatical treatise or commentary, It occurs in the 
following verse in this sense : 

ard Saexdal caaegagd writer zat- 

rare Terran Ayseaaed teas He | 

MATT TEY ett vaca at werat TaIWes- 

caret WATHAKT: ATU SAT a: TUT ATTA: || 

Evigr. Carn., Vol. VIII, Part II, p, 268, 

Mr. Narasimhachara! quotes from this verse the words gqfTataea WTFaTS WerrgaTt and 
would have us believe that the second word faye in this verse is the name of Pijyapida’s 
commentary on Panini. This view is amply refuted by the Hebbir plates, which describe king 
Durvinita : 

UST TACHI FFA (AT E-TTETA? 
Epigr. Carn., Vol. XII, p. 17. 


“He who was restricted to the path of eminence by the words of Deva [Devanandin] the 
author of the Sabddvatdra. ”’ 

In my paper? on “Pijyapaida and the authorship of the Jainendra.Vydkarana” I have shown 
that Pijyapada wrote the Jainendra-Vydékarana and that his other name was Devanandin. I have 
also given Vrittavilasa’s verse saying that Piijyapdda also wrote a commentary on Panini. But 
Vrittavilasa does not give the name of this commentary, In the passage quoted from the Hebbiar 
plates, the word ‘Deva’ stands for ‘Devanandin.’ Jinasena speaks of the author of the Jainendra- 
Vydkarana as Deva: 

mata dernes: Frat aT Teas | 
gt aeaate det seq Tazz || 
Adipurdna, chap. I, 52. 

It is thus clear that Pijyapdda is spoken of in the Hebbir plates as gregrqarcanre and not ag 
saramre. It follows, therefore, that in the other Mysore inscription quoted above, the words 
GNA HAA Wesrgaré Heqr mean ‘‘ having composed a commentary called qsgrqqre on 
Panini’s work.” Jt may be stated here that Pijyapaéda is never spoken of as Nydsakdra in 
Jaina or Bréhmanical literature. Vardhamana refers to him thus: 

araxtuen: | safe TSA. 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, Benares Ed., p. 196. 

The terms -arana and faTaragie are reserved for the Buddhist commentator of the Kdsikd : 

TRTAATAISN HATHA 
Idem, p. 269. 
SEA: WETTACS SEAT: | sta Brisa here. 
Idem, p. 215. 

T shall now oe to deal with the objection urged by Mr. Trivedi against the identity of 
Bhimaha’s Nydsakdra with the Buddhist commentator of the Kdgckd. Mr. Trivedi says’: ‘Prof. 
K. B. Pathak brought to my notice that he had found the reference alluded to by Bhamaha, ziz., 
the justification of the compound q=7graqq, in Jinendrabuddhi’s Kasikd-vivarana-paijikd. I thereupon 


Neen nen crams iPissmisarIGSIR Sim za EE IS ESA Z SA SEE RS EPA RE SR a a a 
1 Ante, April 1912. 2 Anite, Vol. XII, p. 20. ®§ Introduction to his edition of Prat parudriya. 
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tried to verify the reference in question, and I am indebted to the learned Sastri A. Anantacharya 
for an extract, which shows that thereis no reference to F4grar in it.” Jtis obvious that 
Mr. Trivedi understands Bhamaha to say that the Nydsakdra justifies the compouud qyerar. 
That this is not the correct interpretation of Bhamaha’s words, I shall try to show. I shall give 
below Bhamaha’s verses, together with the passage containing the Nydsakdra’s jidpaka, as the 
extract supplied to Mr. Trivedi from Mysore is most corrupt. 

Reaararsy Faraday ar | 
TA THAIN T RUTPTSATSTA I 
GATTI AAT t Tara aatlea: | 
Sant TT Haha aa TRA TA II 
Bhdmaha VI, 36 and 37. 


The Nydsakdra-mata, or the doctrine propounded by the Nydsakdra, by deducing a arqay from 
Panixi’s sdtra [II, 2, 15], alluded to by Bhimaha, is as follows: 
sry Raat ea: areas eae | TAT aa | aaa | aay at Starsatemr far tst- 
TATUNG! TF TIAIT ATR Wala TATANT HALTS was | Gat area: Heh zaytHera- 
TaaTATS PE Tara | 
Kdskd-vivarana-panjikd or Nydsa. 
The substance of this passage is thus given by Saranadeva, who wrote in Saka 1095: 


ae tsa: went waited (Fa ) fa | seae | qaeatay lt ay wrareaaiastea (2. 3. 69) 
aeifaerey: | saeqsranrany (2. 2.15 ) wat aa arqaraaneanerdt at Rare arrara gat 
Arey RAFAT GSS Kare: 

Durghatavrttit, p. 87. 

For a detailed explanation of the Nydsakdra’s passage, I refer the reader to my paper‘ on 
Bhamaha’s attacks on Jinendrabuddhi. It will be sufficient for my present purpose to point out 
that in the verses cited above Bhamaha condemns all genitive compounds like qagrar and qguay 
as ungrammatical, and says that such compounds should never be employed by young authors 
aspiring to literary eminence. When he contrasts the fireqarTaray with the rareanreqa, he does 
not mean to say that this particular compound qaygrar is used by the fare or justified by the 
Nydsakdra, Bhimaha mentions this word qaqgeqr as an illustration of the class of genitive 
compounds justified by the Nydsakdra. This is amply proved by the expression geaqare in the 
sentence Hfeq: Fat TaprHgeacqane, and by the ara discriminating between aw and a7; 
which applies to all genitive compounds like gqygrqr. This interpretation of Bhamaha’s words 
which perfectly harmonizes with the sense intended by the Nydsakdra himself, is upheld by such a 
competent authority as Bhattoji Dikshita in an interesting passage in the Praudhamanoramd. In 


his Deca enie beans, under Panini II, 2, 15, we read set afeaerat Pata : Praraarargar 
qos: ea | ease sara efa Searz: . On this Bhattoji Dikshita remarks : 


Sesser gfe arg aft: cHtererdterat sea Frege tT eeare: | 
FOTAATT RATES TAKTATTL | T STH TSA TATA: | THMATANT THEA Te: aaa HET 
SCC 
Praudhamanoramd, Benares Ed., Part I, p. 810. 
Bhattoji’s davigon Hari Dikshita explains the words qArdaa as Pararafaarateaqal 
aryarqney | Tey FS TTT cael TA ATA: 1 
a Se aS aS enna 
* Jour. Bomb, As. Soc.» Vol. XXIII, p. 18 ff, 
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This passage in the Prauthamanorumd serves as an illuminating commentary on Bhamaha’s 
verses. The word faye refers to Panini himself, who uses the compounds aiTaRa : and qeyarsray. 
But it is worth noting that Bhattoji’s Nydsakéra justifies the word fawaqatrara: ; the Késikd- 
Nydsakéra justifies zaytHeeat; while Bhimaha’s Nyé@sakdra justifies aaerar by one and the same 
srqa. And thus if we were t0 accept Mr, Trivedi’s interpretation, we should be compelled to 
recognise three different Nydsakdéras, all commentators on Panini, and all justifying genitive 
compounds in qq by the same method. Even then our difficulty would not end. For Bhattoji 
assures us that he applies the term sapqaqrt to the Késikd-Nydsakdra : 

gaara [VITT. 2 ij] ay RIT ATA qe: wareafeara ars, ST MS SCaTSea 
PHATaATy g ST TsasiscaeR q | att r Saray Hal orf RATT fzarqea eas Sra ga Sears 
Praudhamanoramd, Benares Ed., Part IL ,p. 614. 
waeHlaal Aenlsan sa [ afar | ahr ase caressa carat THATS 
Idem. Part I, p. 118, 

And yet Bhattoji’s Késitd-Nydsakdra justifies the word faarqzafrarg :, while the real Kdsikd- 
Nydsakéra, as we have seen, justifies the compound yzagittmeear. Bhattoji Dikshita certainly was 
not so inconsistent as to recognise two Késikd-Nydsakdras. The distinguished author of the 
Praudhamanoramd obviously understands the Buddhist commentator of the Hé@skd to justify, by 
his arqm, all genitive compounds in gq including aqygeqy and frarqatyara:, when the latter 
says Het: HRI Wasrnseacaaane fag vara. It is thus manifest that Bhattoji’s interpreta- 
tion of the Nydsakdra’s words is the same as that which Bh&amaha puts upon them. As the 
Nydsakéra lived about A. D, 700, Bhamaha must be assigned to the eighth century. 

Bhimaha was the son of Rakrilagomin. Mr. Trivedi says that Gomin is explained by 
Narghantukas as a contraction of Gosvdmin. Thisis not correct, The real explanation of Gomin 
is given by Vardhamana at the beginning of his Ganarainamahodadhi: | 

TSU WHS A AE TLA- | 
Gsaaeg: SLT | MAA Ta” era 
Here Vardhamana quotes a well-known siéira from Chandra-Vydkarana : 
Tifa_gsy. (IV. 2, 144] 
TATATa TSA FATES | WATT Stee: 
Chandra-Vyékarana, German Ed., p, 74, 

Rakrilagomin was Reverend Rakrila, a Buddhist, and his son Bhamaha was also a Buddhist. 
Pijyapada is never called Gqqzq but always Gqqfega. When Mr, Trivedi says that ‘‘ many 
Nydsakiras are mentionedin the Dhdtuvrittd of Madhavichérya: a@Reazgra, =ardtenia, atfyeara 
qrmnzraqeara, ” he tells us something less than the truth. The Méddhaviya-dhdtuvritt frequently 
mentions the Nydsakdra. 

BRE HATTIE: “SPAN: TeSTEg F TT SETA: AUT HS Alea Seq Seal cawHA” srs. 
Médh.-dhd. sereari? 14. Benares Ed., p. 126, 
Fa Fe AT TS TTT MATRA HT ASAT. 
Méadh.-thd. aang 6, Benares Edy pe 214. 
stg Fara esa Tas: LETUTY T AAs AVTAT BTA. | 
Médh.-dhd. aif 25. Benares Ed., p. 208, 


qaraantcadl Feare-leacrrearearaay | Sarat QAdAaa TA | : 
Mddh,-dh4. »arfe 39. Benares Ed., p. 83. 
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‘atay THe” TAT [ entrant V1, 4, 126) aa wats: TTT TEARS TATA TAA APA eaA- 


Tala, 
OGFarAUTA MS FATT Médh-dhd., Benares Ed. p, 811. 


From. the last instance it is clear that the term Nydsakdra, used by itself and without any 
prefix, always denotes the Buddhist commentator of the Kdskd. 
Bhamaha, who attacks this Buddhist commentator, must be assigned to the eighth century. 
Ia the following verses, Bhamaha attacks the Kévyddarsa, I quote from Mr, Trivedi’s text : 
qe (ATA ACA: HPAATSTeATA: | 


rerTaN aaa Tee aa (I 

AAAATUTACLIT AMAT TT 1 

areay Tare arate T sara eae Tar ll |. - 
Bhamaba’s ani II, 87 and 388, 


~” 


Translation.” - : 7? - 

Some great anthors vee divided SqAr into three kinds on the Banta of fatar, Waar and 
HiPawea;rayr, such as Preervar, Waarwar, and sypaewararqar. Our criticism is that the three kinds 

may well form one group under ayareaya and that the prolixity of aTeT TAL and other varieties, far 
from being good, is useless. 

The expression sTalrfraa is very important. It is often used by SahkarAcharya. 
Anandajfiina says that it introduces a peruroro8 of an onan s view set forth in the preceding 
passage : = ' 

aaa WA AMP ATTAcaTAe | mamas a HART - 

PraTH a asa oaAA | 
ae Sertrate Diya 

qa Wasrata Ara 
‘Anandajitdna, Anandagrama Ed., Can Lr _ 55. 

The author crit ticized by Bhamaha, in the verses quoted above, recognizes fazaqar, TUAMIA- 
SUPASATAITAL, Ararqar and other varieties of gqar so numerous that Bhamaha is heartily sick of 
them. Who is this author ? _We read: .-: : 

TT ETH: TAT ALA TaTATA | 
SATTAT SreaaAara PeerTar ear il 
- iu a : Kdvyddarsa II, 30, 
AAUTRT: T Taaee: TFS TTT: l 
_ at Fea aeAAGATa AT STAT TATRA || 
. Idem. II, 81, 
eR ga qeafrenPruare 2 TAT: | 
a ait TRE RST nearfmearstaat fag: {I 


“2 





| Idem. II, 82, 
GSograyq Farsetsq TIT SargvaA arac: | 
Geese eatin ATSTTAL aaT I 

; . Be Rade. oc - Idem. II, 42, 

In addition to these sit kinds Dangin enumerates twenty-nine other varieties, which, in the 
opinion of “Bhamaha, are pertectly useless. As regards the first three cited above, it is suggested 
that this is a distinction without a difference, as all the three can be grouped into one class under 
SAHA. The justice “of Bhamaha’s criticism will be at _once admitted if we reflect that these 
numerous varieties are not recognised by Sanskrit writers on Alakdra, who succeeded Bhamaha. 
Nor can it’be. urged against thig view, that Dandin copied these thirty-three varieties from some 
previous author, since such a presumption is rebutted by the fact that Nyipatuiga® has admitted 
most of these upamds into his Kavirdjamdrga II, 59-85, 


5“ Nripatuiga and the authorship of the Kavirdjamdrga,” Jour. Bomb. As Soc., Vol. XXII, p. 81 ff. 
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Having proved that Bhdmaha criticises Dandin, L shall proveed to discuss the date of the 
Kévydiarsa. Pataiijali in his comments on Panini (III, 1, 7) says: | = faSsesarqarrarea. 
Dandin says that this authoritative statement of Pataiijali is entirely disregarded by those who 
wish to find an example of gqarin the well-known line from the Mrichchhahaitha Teeqadyy etc., merely 
because the word gq occurs in it,though in reality it is an illustration of géyarr properly so called 
reece aar T rat ata raTaqat TT: | 


TaeATT AAsTerarsaT TAA || 
Advyddarsa II, 226 


HUTSTSTUATAAL MAT WAS | 
arTArt FASHat araMRaa Tl Tay 
Idem, II, 227, 
- In his comments upon Panini (I, 4, 49) Patanjali‘does not divide aay into different 
This deficiency has’ been supplied by Bhartrihari whose classification has been adopted by the 
autbors of the a lamaiijart and the Mddhavi: ya -dhdtuvrittd. 'Bhartrihari says: 
. frtea a Prat aT are ate FLAT AAA | 
TeCTATA mA ATTA T oafeqaa i 45 
a saree Tag TT agen reaay | 
AA FACT SAA VATA eqGA lt 461] 
“a or oe AAS HATA Tal SAAT ean sae | 
aaaes PATS a HA Tar saaearay ' 49 |] 
THEYTS TATA Pafyenrents FATT | 
xt Pafiqe WAUTFAT Tay TAT PATCAA [1 50 || 
Prargarratare fata T Wea | 


, ar TL UTTATAT (at aeqrearara azarae || 51 II 
4 Vdkyapadiya iit, ‘Benares Ed., p. 202. 


‘ Helaraja remarks: ° 
og: PReaT _aditanaaaghieaarra aaa a rary waa [I, 4, 49] SAAS 
ana IT: TATE: Racaienraarearet Ears ater | 
Bhitiraja says: © ie 
wa  aeenramet ere farsea-AaAre- srenaea rar Aa RT sareary 


i 


Idem, p. 216. 


Haradatta BAYS: 
; waacaaat ‘ma farra Praear Fras aTCATAT. and, after citing the above verses, continues: 
aa faa ae amtana F ma arsita Ter arate art Horse mR aTTR 5 sereeareey 


THe. 

Padamaiijari, Baars Ed,, Vol. I, p. 302. 
The Madhav ya-dhidturritti says! . 

qa Sra ( sfeercra ama | Roar, fared, Prat sreartan 


and then cites pe fac 8 verses. 
ies Médh-dhd., Benares Bd, p. 12. 


, This threefold diviioh of Spaaai aii is ‘not mentioned by Pataijali under Panini (1, 4,49). 
The commentators Helaraja and Bhitiraja assure us, by using the expressions waaay RST and. 
TATATAM ATT that this threefold division of ayy was evolved out of the séira by the genius of 
Bhartrihari himself.» This view is ‘endorsed by Kaiyata in his rémarks on the Sdtra Haar. 
We need not be surprised if Dandin,. who ‘ quotes Pataijali, and calls him épta, shows his 
cemulient with the Vdkyapaditya and borrows these technical terms ; | 

| feet a fear a Feet ATTA | 

area g anafer are: Farartetesr Sear II 
saftaditaet afata: asettat: 


TATETTET ATHY THAT | 
a Kédvyddarga II, 240 and 241. 


Bhartrihari died in A. D. 650. [é is thus evident that Dandin flourished j in the.latter half of 
the 7th century. And Bhamaha, who attacks the views of Dandin and’ of the Nydsakitra,: must be 
assigned to the 8th century. 


f 
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AN ACGOUNL OF THE EXPEDITION TO THE TEMPLES OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA UNDERTAKEN BY MARTIM AFONSO pz SOUZA, 
THE 1272 GOVERNOR OF PORTUGUESE INDIA. 
BY W. B. VARDE-VALAVLIKAR; BOMBAY. 


Gaspar Correa, the author of the Lendas da India, in his narration of events that 
took place during the administration of Martim Afonso de Souza, gives an account of the 
expedition undertaken by him to some of the rich temples of Southern India, Among other 
things, the said narration contains a graphic description of one of the festivals of the Temple 
of Tremelle, which is very amusing and reads like a romance. 

Martim Afonso assumed the reins of government in May 1542. He had already made 
himself famous as Oaptain-in-chief of the sea (Capitéo mér do mar) on account of his bravery 
and warlike qualities, before he was appointed Governor of Goa, He was a great favourite 
with the clergy, and the Jesuit author of the Oriente Conguistado showers high encomiums on 
him.? His administration shows that he did not hesitate to perpetrate any atrocity under the 
pretence of religion. He was, therefore, quite an apt man to undertake a predatory expedi- 
tion to the pagodas of the Gentoos of the South. 

Martim Afonso had received special orders to fit out this expedition from king Dom Joao 
IIL ,? surnamed the Pious, who hal received reports from some of the Portuguese residents 
in India of great wealth to be found in a certain temple in Southern India, On assuming the 
reins of office, his first care was to fit out a fleet for tue projected expedition, and he carried 
out the preparations for the same with the greatest secrecy. As soon as the fleet was ready 
for sail on the27th of August 1543, he sent ahead four vessels under the command of four 
captains, under sealed orders, with special injunction that the said orders were not to be 
opened until the vessels were twenty leagues away from the bar of Goa. This proceeding 
excited the curiosity of some of tha fi la!gos? with the result that they importuned him to be 
admitted into the secret of the expedition. He thereupon gave them to understand that he 
was going to Pegu to assist the king of the place against the Bramas (Burmese) and that 
he was promised a great treasure for the king of Portugal in return for his services.4 

On the Ist September, the Governor left the city of Goa for Pangim, and the next day 
he started with a fleet of 45 sail, 330 cavalry, 3,000 seamen and soldicrs and a lot of musketry. 

The fleet went to Cochin, where the object of the expedition, so far kept secret, leaked 
out. There is came to be known that the Governor was going to rob the very rich Temple of 
Tramelle situate in the port of Paleacate (Pulicat), in the dominions of Bisnega (Vijayana- 
gar); that further, in order not to leave anything belonging to the Portuguese exposed on the 
whole. coasé of Paldacate, the Governor had already sent orders to the inhabitants of Sio 
Thoms (near Madras), to raze to the ground the church of the apostle, to take steps to save 
the holy relics, and after pulling down all other habitations, to embark with their goods in 
bhe big vessels that lay there at anchor for that purpose.® The object of these orders was 
plain enough in as much as after the committal of the contemplated robbery, retaliation was 
certain; in which case, nothing would escape the vengeance of the people of the land. 

It will be sufficient to give an idea of the great wealth of the Temple of Tremelle to state 
that at the time of the civil war in ths kingdom of Bisnega (vbout 1535), the legitimate heir 
to the throne, on applying to the mangers of this temple for help, when he desired to take 


t Oriente Conquistado a Jesus Christo, Conquistal, divisio 1, paragraphos 28, 29, 30. 
2 King of Portugal, 1521-1557, ° 5. Por‘uzuese grandees, 
* Lendas da India, Vol, 1V, Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souza, chap. XXX. , 

5 iid. char, XXXIITI, 
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possession of his kingdom and expel the usurper, was assisted with gold coins laden ona 
hundred bullocks !§ 

The Temple of Tremelle is no doubt the same as that of Tirumala about which the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India gives the following information :—‘ Tirupati, in the taluk of Chandra- 
giri in North Arcot District, Madras, is celebrated throughout Southern India for the temple 
on Tirumala, the holy hill, 2,500 feet high. This place, often known as Upper Tirupati, is six 
miles distant from Tirupati town and situated in 18° 41’ N. and 79° 21’ E. The shrine is 
dedicated to Venkateswaraswami, an incarnation of Vishnu, and is considered so holy that 
formerly no Christian or Musalman was allowed even to ascend the hill. ...... From all 
parts of India thousands of pilgrims annually fock to Tirupati with rich offerings to the idol. 
Up to 1843 the temple was under the management of Government, which derived a 
considerable revenue from these offerings ; but now they are made over to the mahant (trustee) 
....+e.e- Daring the first six years of British rule the income of the temple averaged 
upwards of two lakhs. .... . The hill on which the temple stands possesses a number of 
the usual holy bathing places, some of which are picturesquely situated,’”’ 

Correa says that the principal source of the immense wealth of this temple depended on 
the charity offered by pilgrims who flocked there by millions on festive occasions, the chief 
amongst which fell on the full moon day in the month of August. A fair was held every year 
on this occasion in front of the temple, when the kings of Bisnega, from remote times, gave 
free access to all kinds of merchandise without any duties whatsvever.6 He then describes 
this festival as follows:— 

“T saw this festival and the fair, which is held on that day. The temple stands ona 
large plain (campo). The people begin coming to this place with their baggage a fortnight 
earlier. At this time, there will be seen three to four hundred thousand of horses. Here 
people of all the nations of the world are to be seen and all kinds of merchandise which can be 
named and all the things of the world—the whole universe—are to be found in great abund- 
ance. All the coins of the world are current at this fair. 

‘‘The plain which is full of people, covers an area of about eight leagues interspersed with 
a great number of small tents, where anybody can kill, with impunity, a thief caught in the 
very act of stealing. 

‘“‘The pilgrims, before going to the temple, wash their bodies, apply sandal paste, dress 
themselves gaily and adorn themselves with ornaments of gold. 

‘‘The male pilgrims shave their heads clean with razors with the exception of a thin lock onthe 
top of the head which they twist and tie beautifully. It is said that this lock is of much use to the 
fighting men, in-as-much as when they fall on the battlefield, it serves the purpose of carrying them 
by their heads hung by it instead of by their ears, nose or beard, which is considered a great 
dishonour. ‘There is a sufivient number of barbers who sit apart under the shade of some big 
trees and shave each head for a single copper coin called catza.® It is highly surprising to see the 
heaps of cut hair which fill the space under the trees as well as over them. This hair, however, 
is not allowed to run to waste, There is a dealer who buys it from the barbers for a thousand 


SESE LETTS TT EE TES TL ST ST ET ES TET IAI LIS PT 2 oO EA SESE 
© Lendas da India, Vol. IV, Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souza, chap, XXI. 
7 Imperval Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXIII, p. 393. 
8 Tendas du India, Vol. IV, Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souza, chap. XXXI. 
® Caiva is a corruption of cash or kas, 80 of which makel fanam or panam: 42 fanams make 1 star pagoda, 
which was 193 carats fine and intrinsically worth 7s. 5td. These goins were formerly used .in the Madrag 
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pardaos!© or more: he gets them twisted and made into thick or thin cords, puffs for women and 
many other things, out of which he makes a lot of money by selling them at the same fair. 


**On the eve as well as on the day of the festival and throughout the night, the pilgrims, 
according to their means, present offerings to the deity, always accompanied with some coins. 
The rich sometimes offer from one to five thousand pardaos; the quantity of gold coins 
thus offered and lying before the temple is so great that it equals a heap of about 21 54 bushels 
(ten moios)4 of wheat. 

‘‘ Near the temple there are four big wells full of water, Besides these, some of the merchants 
open wells for their private use. There are other wells opened by poor men to sell water. Rich 
men open wells out of charity and count it a meritorious act just as we do with our alms, and in 
this way, there is to be found an ample supply of water, Hatables of all kinds in the world are to 
be had here in plenty and dishes of every sort that one can desire are to be found here. She-goats, 
sheep, lambs, kids and more than a million of rezes!? are sacrificed in front of the temple and after 
their blood is offered to the deity, the carcasses are given away in charity to the poor who sell them 
to butchers; thus there is a great abundance of meats of all kinds to be had at this fair. 


‘‘The king of Bisnega comes to this festival accompanied by about 10,000 cavalry, 200,000 
infantry, and a hundred to two hundred ladies attached to his person. The latter are conveyed in 
locked palanquins elegantly gilt inside and fitted with a very fine silver net through which they 
unseen could see all that passed. The vehicles are so constructed that the ladies can sit, sleep and 
perform their functions (podem fazer seus fejios) in them. A narration of their customs, the 
opulence of their ornaments, food and lodging would be an endless story, almost incredible. The 
king, while travelling, halts at several places and at each of them he is received and lodged with all 
his retinue and the great lords who accompany him, in a house specially built for the occasion by 
the principal man of the place, even if the king were to pass there a single day or night. The 
house consists of walls of clay covered with tiles; its inner roof is artistically overlaid and the 
whole thing is painted and finished with great perfection ; it is provided with tanks and gardens 
fall of aromatic herbs. It is so beautiful and comfortable that even the great king of Spain 
would be mach pleased to stay there fora long time. The king with all his retinue is served there 
with daintiest dishes and there is so much abundance and plenty, that the host who entertains the 
king a single night spends more than 50,000 pardaos. The house is pulled down as soon as the 
king goes away ; for nobody can live in the house where the king has once lodged, In this way, 
new houses are built every year for the reception of the king ; this gives rise to competition and 
rivalry among the hosts of several places, every one amongst whom tries his utmost to surpass the 
rest in point of perfection anc abundance; for the host who gives the best reception is highly 
praised and honoured by the king. On the other hand, the host who, in spite of his opulence, 
is careless in according to the king a reception befitting his dignity and pomp, is ordered to be tied 
to four stakes and whipped barebodied, with his belly towards the ground !” 18 


a Ie ee ey Cee 


%0 ** And if any one does not know what a yardao is, let him know that it is a round gold coin, which coin is 
not struck anywhere in India except in this kingdom (Vijaya-Nagar)’; it bears impressed on it on one side two 
images and-on the other the name of the king who commanded it to be struck ; those which this king (Krishna 
Deva} ordered to be struck have only one image, This ooin is current all over India. Each pardao, as already 
said, is worth three hundred and sixty reis.” (A Forgotten Emptre, Narrative of Domingo Paes, p. 282.) The Pardao 
was worth about is.6id. - 

11 The moto is a measure of capacity used in Portugal for corn, barley, etc. I¢ contains sixty algueives. One 
alqguetre holds 1 peok, 3 quarts and 1 pins. 

13 Beasts of pasture such as sheep, oxen, eto. 

13 Londas da India, Vol. 1V, Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souga, chap. XXXII. 
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At Cochin the Governor resolved to go to the port of Paleacate and thence to proceed to the 
Temple of Tremelle with 400 cavalry, 2,000 musqueteers and 2,000 slaves; the latter were 
intended to get together the riches of the temple and carry the same every one of them a sack on 
his back. Accordingly, he steered towards Cape Comorin, doubled the same and went along the 
coast up to Beadala (Vadaulay),J4 where he took some native pilots on board and reached the 
island of Vagas.15 There he remained for some days awaiting the atrival of a catur!6 which he had 
sent to Paleacate to get some information about that port, The cacur brought news that there was 
not sufficient water in the river of Paleacate and that only a small ship could enter it with spring 
tide, Furthermore, the Governor came to know that the news of his expedition had already reached 
the Court of Bisnega, who were well prepared to defend the temple at all risks, and that even in 
spite of this, if he were to go there with two to three thousand well armed men and ten thousand 
musqueteers, not one of them would escape the people of that place who, for their multitude, could, 
with handfuls of earth bury alive any number of Portuguese troops.!” The prospect of a big haul 
was thus frustrated, and one of the holtest and the richest shtines of Southern India was saved 
from the iniquitous designs of Martim Afonso de Souza. 

The Governor then fetreated to Quilon. In the neighbourhood of this place, at a distance of 
about a league, in the interior, there was a rich tetnple, the riches whereof consisted chiefly in 
precious stones. The king Dom Joao III, having learned of this fact from his captains at Quilon, 
had instructed the Governor to sack the temple. The time seemed very favourable to the 
plunderer, a8 one of the jangades!® of the temple had gone with a force of 10,000 men to Cape 
Gomorin to assist the king of the place against the much suspected Portuguese invasion. 

The Governor accompanied by his men crossed the river that lay between Quilon and the 
temple and went along a narrow way that led through woods and palmgroves. The natives of the 
place knowing his object, offered him 50,000 pardaos and requested him to withdraw ; but he 
refused their offer and proceeded on his way and haying missed it at some point, reached the temple 
late in the evening. ; 

Near the temple, there wete some huts thatched with grass. Here was a great deal of 
merchandise of all sorts, especially white linen manufactured at Cape Gomorin. 

A. high enclosure of stone wall surrounded the temple, within which the Governor rallied all 
his troops and gave them strict orders not to step out of it. The natives, armed with bows and 
arrows and some muskets, gathered fast outside the wall, but they could not resist the plunderers 
who far outnumbered them. The Governor entered the temple with some men of his choice and 
having fastened the door behind him, learnt from the black men of the temple where the treasure 
lay ; he then ordered his slaves to dig the particular spot and after some big stones were removed, he 
dismissed them; next, he gathered all that was found in the hole and put it into two big barrels 
and wrapped them up with cloth, By a stratagem the barrels were made to drip to make the 
people believe that they contained nothing but water; but the people knew full well that the 
contents were such as could not be damaged in spite of their being in water.1® 

The next morning, the Governor ordered the place to be set on fire. He did not suffer his men 
to rob anything ; for he did not want them to be overloaded with heavy burdens that would prevent 


ttre ameter errno re sine Se! 

14 A port of the ancient kingdom of VERyeUEsh on the Ramnad coast, Madura district. 

15 Near Cape Comorin, 18 A small ship of war with oars 

1 Lendas da India, Vol. TV, Lenda de Martim ous de Souga, chap. XLIII. 

is The kings and the chiefs of the land appoint, according to their usage, two tespectable gentlemen as 
waptains to guard their temples. They are called jangades, They have many men under them and perform the 
duty of councillors and administrators of the temples. They get their living out of the revenue of the temples and 
are discharged by the king at his will and replaced by others. (Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souza, chap. XLIV), 

® Lenilas da India, Vol. IV, Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souza, chap. XLIV, 
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them from marching quickly ; some of his men wanted to take away the copper tiles with which the 
roof of the temple was covered ; but they were not allowed even to touch them. 

The Governor then ordered the troops to return by the same way they had come. He caused 
the two barrels to be hung on poles and carried alternately by eight slaves under the strict 
vigilance of Gracia de Sa. 

Just at the time when the troops began to move, a rich Nair (the compeer of the jangade who 
had gone to assist the king of Cape Comorin), wearing gold bracelets and earrings and armed with 
sword and target, made his appearance on the spot accompanied by about a dozen Nairs finely 
dressed and well armed. Unmindful of their small number, they all made a daring attack on the 
Portuguese and died a heroic death without retreating even an inch. In spite of this misfortune, 
the native archers pursued the Portuguese on their way through the woods and harassed them to 
the utmost. At last, in the afternoon when they reached some open fields free from any woods, 
the archers left them. Then the Governor and his troops took rest near a fountain of excellent 
water and had some refreshment, 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, the Governor marched again with his troops quite in 
a different direction and went to another big temple which was also covered with copper tiles, He 
found in it a big stump of wool which was said to contain plenty of money. The Governor 
ordered it to be rooted up and loading it on the shoulders of some black men, carried it to the bank 
of the river, whence they passed to an island. There, in the presence of all his men, he broke it 
open, and found in it a number of silver coins of little value, which he threw among the 
troops who scrambled for them,20 

The Governor then publicly expressed his regret at undertaking this expedition which, as he 
said, put him to much expense and gave much trouble to his troops and brought no gain in return 
except a gold vessel worth about two thousand pardaos. He added that the king his master was 
greatly deceived by the men in India in making him believe that great wealth would be found in 
that temple. His men, however, did not believe his tale, which they thought to be a gross lie 
invented to avoid making payments tothem, They, therefore, bore a grudge against him and 
cursed him bitterly. 

The Governor fell ill at this island and was bled three times. When he got better he went to 
Quilon and thence to Cochin with his whole fleet. From Cuchin he proceeded to Goa. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES ITI, 
BY H. A. BOSE, 1.8. 
(Continued from p. 213.) 
Suklai: viscous extract of the bark of a hill-tree, generally the pila, dahal or fdlsa used to 
bring the scum to the top of boiling sugar-juice. Jullundur S. R. p. 120, 
Sulani: a prop. Jullundur 8. R., p. 102. 
. Sular : leather-trousers, commonly worn by Réjpiits, etc. ; also called chamkar. Kangra Gloss, 
Sult&ini: a well that reaches the real spring water. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 159. 
Sanga: sniffers; a class of men, generally holy fagtrs, who are believed to be able to smell 
sweet water below ground, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 178, 
Sungal=g&j&: iron scourge. Chamba., Described in Oldham’s Sun and Serpent, p. 98, 
Suni: a fish (Crossochilus reba), Karnal §, R., p. 8. 
Sunji-ki-réti: supper: see under datidld. 
Sunkar: a coarse rice. Karnat §. R., 1872-80, p. 184. 


* Lendus da India, Vol. LY; Lenda de Martim Afonso de Souza, chap, XLIY, 
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Sunxi: the sticks of sant. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 189. 

Sunna : to hear, to listen. 

Sira: a reddish insect preying on the inside leaf of the arrow of sugar-cane, and thus stopping 
all growth. Of. gaddt, JullundurS. R., p. 119. 

Surnali: a wild convolvalus. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 17. 

Surnali: a variety of tobacco, Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 191, 

Surta: a variety of sugar-cane, having along, soft, thick, white cane; the best of all, but 
somewhat delicate, aud especially fancied by jackals. Of. sotha. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 180. 

Stisi: a hare: see danii. 

Susra: father-in-law. Of. khakhra. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Susrar: the wife’s father’s family. Cf. susrdl. 

Susral: the wife’s father’s family. Cf, susrdr and sdsrd. Gurgaon 8, R., 1872-80, 
App. V4 pol. 

Sautar: the villages on the border of the smaller stream, Hissar S. R,, p. 18. 

Sila war : trousers= suthdn: Sirmir cis-Giri, 

Sw4ni: wife= vot? —used by Rajputs: see ldr7. 

Syana: literally ‘knowing ones’ ; a class of men who exercise the gift of divination under the 
inspiration of sotne deity or other, generally a snake-god or Saiyad. Karnal 8. R., 1872-8, 


p. 145 
Tabar: achild. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 121. 
Tadia: an armlet. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 183. 
Tagada: jewelry. Ludhiana §. R., 1878-83, p. 67. 
Tagri: a waist string for fastening a small cloth between the legs, Karnal S.R., 1872-80, 


p. 124. 
agri: a waist band of silver chain, worn by boys. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 125, 


Tahav: branch of a tree. 

Take: clothes, Ludhiana 8, R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Takka: a unit of assessment, payment being made partly in cash and partly in kind. 
Kuthar? (Simla Hills.) 

Takwa:asnake, Cf. harewa, Jullundur S. R,, p. 12. 

TAL: a tarn or lake; dalis commoner. Kangra Gloss. 

Talak : a sacred grove, Karnal S. R, 1872-80, p. 156. 

Tali: upper storey: but in trans-Giri it means the house of an ordinary man, i.g., ghar. 

Talna: to pick out, as weeds, etc. Kangra Gloss. 

Tamand : a piece of cloth worn round the loins. Of. sdéya. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 42. 

Tamba bainsi: a variety of cobra snake. Jullundur §. R., p. 12, 

TamsAl: an open yard in a house, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 120, 

Tanbia: a cooking pot, of another kind. Sirmuir trans-Giri, 

Tanda: asmall strand. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 200. 

Tandan : ice or icicle. (Gadi). 

Tangar: the stalks of the gram plant. J ullundur S. R,, p. 127. 

Tangli: a four-pronged fork. Hoshiarpur S.R., p. 72. 

Tantia: a wasp. Bauria argot. 

Taola : a wooden bearing on which the chd& (wheel) of the potter rests. Of, bAflz, Karnal 
S, B., 1872-80, p. 200. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANHA. 


ON BUDDHAMITRA, THE TEACHER OF 
VASUBANDHU. 

Dr. Tarxaxusu says that Vindhyavasa was 
successful in a dispute with Buddhamitra, the 
teacher of Vasubandhu. Vindhyavdsa lived in 
the middle of the tenth century after the Bud- 
dha’s Nirvana or about A:D. 450. In A D. 448-49, 
corresponding to the Gupta year 129, during the 
yeign of Kumaragupta a Bhikshu Buddhamitra 
installed an image of Buddha at Mankuwar, and 
in the inscription on the pedestal of the image 
tells us that ‘Buddha was dot refuted in respect 
of his opinions.’ This shows that this Buddhist 
Bhikshu was so famous for his learning that no 
contemporary Brahman scholar, however eminent, 
eould venture to attack Buddhism. I therefore 
conclude that this Bhikshu Buddhamitra of the 
Mankuwar inscription was identical with the 
Buddhamitra who was the teacher of Vasubandhu, 
the latter being contemporary with Kumaragupta, 
as I have already shown. 

Another inference which I draw from the ex- 
pression sva-mat-dviruddhasya applied to Buddha 
in this inscription is that the religious ¢contro- 
versy, in which Buddhamitra was so signally 
defeated by Vindhyavasa that the reigning sove- 
reign WVikraméditya transferred his patronage 
from Buddhism to Brahminism,; could not have 
taken place in the reign of Chandragupta-Vikram4- 
ditya ; as in that case the statement that Buddha 
was not refuted in respect of his opinions, would 
never have been accepted as true by the people in 


~ 


the time of Kumaragupta. We are, therefore; 
justified in concluding that this religious contro- 
versy took place in the time of Skandagupta- 
Vikram&ditya and that Vasubandhu’s patrons 
mentioned by Paramartha were Skandagupt:- 


Vikramaditya and Narasirahagupta-Baladitya, 
As regards the son of Chandragupta II, whose 


patronage Vasubandhu enjoyed according to the 
interesting half-verse which Vamana has pre 
served for us, I have already identified this prince 
with Kuméragupta. It is thus clear that Buddhas 
mitra and his famous pupil Vasubandhu were 
both living in the reigns of Kuméragupta and 


Skandagupta; while Vasubandhu was contem: 


porary with Kuméragupta, Skandagupta and 


Baliditya, and died at the age of 80, shortly after 


the accession of the last named prince. The date 


of Baladitya’s accession is as yet far from being 
settled. Weare, therefore, not able to say how 
old Vasubandhu was in A. D. 414, the year in 


which Kuméaragupta ascended the throne. Vasu. 


bandhu’s literary career, nevertheless, nearly 


coincides with the first three quarters of the fifth 
century; while Dignéga, to whom I-tsing refers 


as being later than Vasubandhu, must be placed 
in the last quarter of the fifth and the firet quar- 
ter of the sixth century (A.D. 475525). Texts of 
Dignaga’s works on logic were in existence in the 
year A.D. 539, the date of the Chinese mission, 
and were carried by Paramartha to China in the 
yoar 546, and there translated into Chinese, 


K, B. PATHAR. 





BOOKsNOTICE. 


Kabampant, by P. V. Kanz, M.A., LL.B, Pleader, 
High Court, Bonibay. Price, Rs.3. Sold by the 
Oriental Publishing Company, Girgaon; Bombay. 


Tris is a students’ edition and the editor has 
spared no pains to make it useful to the students. 
The introduction is scholarly and the notes are 
erudite. It were far better, however, if the notes 
“ould have been reduced to one-third its present 
size. 
Pp. xv-xvi. AdhyarSja is referred to as a poet. 
See, however, Pischel’s article on Adhyaraja in 
the Gottinger Nachrichten, 1901 (subsequently 
translated info English and published in the 
Collegian, 1911-1912). 

Notes, p.32. wvératt has been explained 
aTAT qad: av CAPR. This is how Mallinatha 
explained the word in the Meghadiéa (I, 37). It 
is covered by PAnini, IV. 3. 112. The second 


explanation Tal Faq: TT 7a? is supported by | 


Bhanuji inhis commentary on the Amarakoéa. 
The first explanation, however, seems to be more 
authoritative. For araraat seems to have been 
an adjective originally. Compare such phrases 
as “areg drarat at” and “fre areraat 
aur” in the Bhégavata (I, 6. 27; VIII. 8. 8; 
X. 49.27). “free atarat azit” occurs thrice 
in the Ramiyana and twice in the Mahdbhd« 
rata. As it was fashionable once to say ‘red 
gold” and “baron bold” in English, so it 
seems to have been fashionable to say faqa 
EN ~ a a 
araraat or ateq_. areraat in Sanskrit. The 
explanation is furnished by Sridhara as follows: 

SAAT ATA HMA CHARTGT: «ww. RTE 
HATTA Fe Pera wvaeKsr watt Tez | 


VANAMALI OHAKRAVARTTI, 
* e By e 
Principal, Srinagar. 
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ON THE SESHAS OF BENARES. 
BY S. P. V. RANGANATHASVAMI ARYAVARAGURBU OF VIZAGAPATAM, 


Le 


Whoever wishes to master the Sanskrit language, must completely understand the grammar 
of it, forina language like Sanskrit, in which a great many words in common use have 
peculiarities of their own, ready-made grammatical forms can carry the student but a little way. 
Moreover, a scientific study of the grammar of a dead language, which is not learned for use in 
practical life, is certainly to be preferred to a mere empiric study. Accordingly, the grammarians 
never resorted to a mere unscientific teaching of the forms as such and mixing them up uncon- 
nectedly into a list, for it is said in the Mahdbhdshya: 

wa fe yaa Teeaatirar et aad sfardtarat seerat geet starsared sara 
TEVA TT, TRANG, Res AeA ATTRA A Bea STMT Pa TACT a: BAT Patsiay 
aT SHAT! 6... TEATTT SATE: Tegra afarre wares: | art aga Tree: Pere: 
FaPrararearaaerraanrt Tree sareta ass awa Aa: Tsar WATT || 

[For it is thus heard—Brihaspati to Indra expounded, for a thousand years of the gods, the 
vocabulary of words, uttered word by word, and he did not reach the end, And Brihaspati was 
the expounder, and Indra, the learner, and the time of study, a thousand years of the gods,—and 
hedid not reach the end!—how much less in thesedays. He’whois very long-lived lives but 
a hundred years . . . . . therefore in the setting forth of words the recitation of them 
word by word is inexpedient, How, then, are these words to be set forth? Some criterion, 
embracing homogeneousnesses and peculiarities, must be employed whereby with little effort, 
they (the learners) may learn quantities of words.—J. R. Ballantyne, } 

And so they adopted to the method of Rule ani Exception. Among the earliest attempts 
to formulate such rales may be cited the work of Panini, who is also the greatest of gramma- 
rians, as his work includes all the forms, both of the classical and Vedic literatures. Wararuchi, 
while criticising, enriched it with his vdrtitas. Patatjali again wrote a critical commentary on him,! 
and Bhartrihari wrote a commentary on the Mahdbhdshya of Pata%ijali. Kaiyata, in his Bhdshya- 
pradipa, refers to this commentary: 

assed: Hier: are Agar: | 

STAMUTISAS ATCA FIT ATA | 

aUNt WAST BT ATSaAr | 

AAT: TT: TL TE ATLL THETA II 
But Bhartrihari seems to have commented on the first three pddas only ; for, im his Ganaraina- 
mahojadhi, Vardhamina, referring to Bhartrihari as a grammarian, says : 

TAR VARPTSAA IU SATSATAT ASATAATAT THAT HA | 

It is owing to this commentary on the Mahdbhdshya that Bhartyihari is called Tikakara, Bui 
Ramabhadradtkshita (17th century) of Tanjore, says: afar TACT Sra aT aly arasral’, giving, as 
his reason, Bhartyihari’s self-conceit. 





1 We learn from Vdkyapadtya, that Vy4di wrote a voluminous commentary on Panini, called Samgraha, . 
extending over two lakhs of lines, of which Mahddhdshye isan abridgment. Cf. Vaikyapadiya, p, 283 f. (Benares 


Sanskrit Series). 
2 Patafjali-charita, canto viii, jena 14 and 15. A fragment of Bhartrihari’s commentary on Mahd- 


. bhashy@ is‘found in the Royal Library at Berlin (vide Weber’s Catalogue 720; Camber's 558), 
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Another set of commentaries arose on the same aphorisms of Panini, in Kdstkd and its 
commentaries, of Padamaitjari of Haradatta and Vrittinydsa or Kasihd-vivarana-paijtkd of Sinen- 
drabuddhi, Aswith the previous set, commentaries again arose on these commentaries; e g. 
Anunydsa or Tantrapradipa by Maitreya-rakshita. This work has been wrongly identified by some? 
with Dhdtupradipa by the same author, owing toa mistake in the following verse which occurs 
ai the end of the latter work: 

gharare Sates Baa Teas Tacsz | 

AIST Aaa Sa Fayareay rag : | 
Here azcaqaratsa is a mistake for qeawerq ar. The verse reads correctly in the copy of 
Dhdtupradtpa belonging to the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 3718). Tantrapra- 
dipa is therefore a different work and is noticed by Rajendralal Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripis, No, 2076, It is really unfortunate that so valuable a work is not found in any of 
the public libraries of India or Hurope. In these two sets of commentaries there are slight 
differences of opinion. 

Any one, wishing to master the grammar of the language should study completely 
either of these two sets of works dealing with the Bhdshyamaia and Vriitiémata respectively and 
spend much time in doing so, In fact, itis said that the complete study of the grammar of the 
Sanskrit language requires a dozen years. Hence arose an impulse to simplify matters and make 
the people comprehend the grammar of the language in a shorter period, We hear of such an 
impulse as early as the Kathdsaritsdgara: 

PLATA: Vata Hrs RAAT Tara | 
arrestea wisertaey Heat evar || 142 || 
wv : . , . 
TA SAIT WHA TIATINT: TAT | 
Aaa AATALA TS sarHATT AT! |] 144 I 
Saat swat: Ho Het Harearac | 
aad WaT Sa Fa eat Tala ag 146 |) (1. vi] 

This impulse was met in two ways. Some of the scholars began to prepare new books, which 
were very concise, and they composed new aphorisms and glosses thereon. Thus arose new schools . 
of grammar, comprising Kdtanira, Mugdhabodha and others, Others, on the other hand, did not 
like to compose new aphorisms, but retained those of Panini alone, and proceeded in another 
direction, They classified and rearranged the aphorisms of Panini in the order of their precedence 
of application with regard to the different sections of grammar. Then they were commented upon 
and linked together a chain of rules to be applied to the formation of particular words. Thus 
a number of aphorisms became associated with a particular word and with each other, and enabled 
the reader to memorise them easily, In this way a new school of grammar arose, including 
Ripdoatdra, Prakriydkaumudi, Siddhdntakaumudi, etc. Among the greatest of the scholars who 
worked in this direction was Sesha Krishna, who composed a commentary, Prakriydprakdéa, 
on the Prakriydkaumud?. Sesha is the family name, and Krishna the author’s own name, 


- 





* Of, Prof. J, Eggeling, on page 182 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the India Ofice Library (No. 687). 
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It is of this family of Seshas, whose members are scholars for six or even seven generations 
that we shall speak in the following pages. The family has a peculiar claim on our attention. 
Every student of Vydkarana-sdstra, nowadays, is ultimately a s¢shya of this family, for he will 
read the Siddhdniakaumud? by Bhattoji Dikshita, who was a pupil of Viresvara, son of Krishna, 
mentioned above. He will also read the Saddendusekhara, etc, of Nagoji Bhatta, pupil again of 
the grandson of Bhattoji Dikshita. We may, therefore, look upon the Sesha family as the ultimate 
source of the present school of Vydkarana-séstra.4 


IT. 


The Seshas were D&kshinitya Brahmanas, and belonged to the Advaita sect, They were 
at first the inhabitants of the banks of the Godavari, but seem to have subsequently changed 
their residence, and, ever since, to have lived at Benares. They formed a very respectable family, 
and were called Bhatta-bhattérakas, Descendants of the family are seen even at the present time 
at Benares, and are very much respected, though they are not equal to their ancestors in scho- 
larship. In every meeting or sabhd which they attend, they are offered two sambhdvands while 
others receive only one—a mark of great respect and esteem, They are even now called 
Bhatta-bhattas, The exact time of their removal to Benares is uncertain, Ina drama entitled 
Murdrivijayandiaka by Krishna, it is said that the author is composing it at Benares while his 


father lived near the Godavari, 


o~_ Pe 


sifta Rae aerreaer detracts ager 
OTA TSTHUICATAL ASTASEAT AM: ROTH! ATA ASTETTERTT: | 

But Narasimha says in his Govinddrnava that he is composing it at the orders of king 
Govindachandra of Tandava, We may, therefore, conclude that Narasimha was first living near 
the Godivari, and subsequently removed to Benares. The Seshas might have removed to Benares 
in the first half of the 16th century, since Narasimha belongs to that period, and they have 
remained permanently there ever since. Probably it is from their residence at Benares that there 
arose a school of grammar called the Benares School of Sanskrit Grammar. 


II. 


The genealogical table given at the end requires a few words of explanation. It is 
based upon facts contained in the works of the members of the family itself, I had traced the 
line as far back as RAmachandra, when from a work entitled Govinddrnava by Narasimha, 
I gathered another name, Vishnu, who was not the immediate predecessor of Rimachandra, but 


was some generations removed from him. This Vishnu must have been a very distinguished 


fe A Re SIE CC TE Tt TS TSA TED 
* The following table will make the statement clearer : 
Krishna 


Vireégvara (son) 





l 
(1) rere Bhatta (2) Bhattoji sega ae (8) Panditarija Jagannadha (pupils) 





| 
(1) Vireévars Dikshita (2) Bhanuji Dikshita | RAmigrama] (sons) 
Hari Dikshita (son) 
NAgoji Bhatta (pupil) 
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personage, as he had attained proficiency in and wrote treatises on all the Sdstras. The most 
important of his works is an elaborate commentary on the Mahdbhdshya: 


~~ NS 


APTI SIRI CIC PER DUCIIC Lbs 

Sf Pras as PT: Tek: Tay 

qaral fae COT ATATTsasaTaraar 

sear at Passhaiaarar Aa SHAS (I 

aeareans aay Tea HT ST ATTA 

dintarans afaenars warnfagiaa: 

Peat STAT aaa TATA 

aeqaraaar fepia Fast ata afTsa eHzA II 
Vishnu seems to have been a specialist in the science of Vydkarana : 

Rernraarssea aeg [ve] are] at acer | 

TST ar MaasTar arearsiea BCHtas | 
This verse is quoted by Sasha Govinda in his commentary on Sarvasiddhdnta-sangraha, 
Ai the same place itis said that some attribute the verse to Krishna, reading @aqAsat afin the 
place of aafgeqraf. 

Vishnu, therefore, is the first member of the Sesha family as yet known. He was a great 
scholar and author, and we do not meet with any other member of it until we descend to 
Narasimha. This Narasimha was a great scholar, and composed the Govinddrnava, as bas beem 
said above. He it was who gained for the family the title of Bhatta-bhattirakar even before he 
removed to Benares. It was conferred upon him by the pandits of the court of the king of 
Vidyinagara (now identified with Bijapur). 

This Govinddrnava was adharmasdstra work. The author says it was composed at the 
request of Govindachandra, of the Srivastaka family, king of Tandava, opposite to modern 
Benares. a = 

OWI: ATS: GTARAA TATA RAITT | 
rarrartert: (v.1 aPera: ] Pearteyear oss aTe II 
wwatgrancs ataarst Bete 
faqaaHAAs Fea Tae | 
STI TRIG assy FAT AAT 
wrahte WasaMet TSA ABET || 
There is, however, a difficulty as to the authorship of the Govinddrnava. In the introductory 
Verses, it isstated that Narasimha was the author. But Krishna, in his Sddrd@chdratiroman, 
claims Govinddrnava as his own larger work on law: sta sTUur FARA WaeMTy SeAeHA Tes: t 
Mr, 8. K. Belwalkar, late Assistant Professor of the Deccan College, Poona, says that “if the 
statement in Sadrdehdrasiromani is of any value, it can only mean (a) that Sesha Krishna, per- 
haps at the request of his father, completed the work left incomplete by Narasimha, whatever be 
the cause that prevented him from completing it himself, (6) Sesha Krishna may have written 
a running commentary on the work.” In the Govinddrnava, Narasimha’s father is said to be 
one Ramachandra, and beyond this the work states nothing about him. We cannot therefore 
say how Ramachandra was related to Vishnu. He is spoken of as a great scholar in 
the following yerses from Gouinddrnava : 
TATA HSH OA RSTH SOTA: | 
oS TaRIDT? CAAT T SAAN: [I 
e e sd e a ° 
AR RRUA Aaraact ws TaTeargey 
Aas TZ: TAMA ATT: AVANT ware: | 
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Sa assesses eeceeeeee ear 
SSM ACUTAT TAC: ATS eACaIAT: 
aoscenST Raa R St ATT TT | 
We have in the Bodleian Library a commentary on Natshadha by one Sesha Ramachandra 
and acommentary on the 14th canto only of the same work in the Deccan College Library, Poona. 
But it is said that this Rimachandra was the pupil of Sesha NarA&yana.5 If this were correct, 
this Ramachandra must be a different personage from our Ramachandra, and I am unableto trace 
his connection with the Sesha line given at the beginning. 
Narasimha had two sons, Krishna and Chint&mani. Krishna too was a great scholar—in 
fact the greatest scholar of the family. He composed a large number of works. Ten of them 
with short notes on some, are given below: 


(1) Syreafaerassarearag | 
(2) marqy (Printed in the Kdvyamdld, No. 6,) 
(8) qeafxar— On the authority of H. T. Colebrooke, itis said, in the catalogue of the 


India Office Library, that this is a Sanskrit grammar— chiefly based on the Sdrasvata-prakriyd 
But the extract from the work given at the same place clearly shows that it is based on 


Panini only. Moreover, the phrases waraquifraraa, and q¢arferafaa on folios 29 and 33 respec- 
tively of the M.S., and the rejection of some forms as stqyqurm because they are in contradiction to 
the Bhdshya, support the above statement that it is based on Panini. 


(4) atftstrarteeray: (Printed in the Kdvyamdld, No. 14). 

(5) afeearveanrar: | A commentary on Prakriyd-kaumudi. 

(6) yreaarear—This is a grammar of the Jaina Prakrit dialects in metre. The dialect 
Prakirta, the first of the six dialects, is termed Arsha in this work, and it does not treat of 
Apabhraméa as it is an unimportant dialect: 

TAS arrest Test Geral ater | 


-~ 


SrRraaa ATT TST II 
and at the end of the work we have stquqed Ot AT: TS: GIST T BVA | 


(7) gua aTrzH aT 
(8) ameiafirrat:— This isa commentary on the Yanluganta portion of Prakriyd- 
kaumudé, as is evident from the following pratthas.—geqa Ste—SPa Wears sq | ATeSTaleay- 
cara agag-— qRITaa | There is not much difference between this work and the portion of 
Prakriya-prakaésa by the same, treating of the same subject. Only the latter is more concise. The 
author here and there criticises Prasdda, the commentary on Prakriyd-kaumudt. 
(9) graersarti—An extensive work on grammar of which Prakriyd-prakdja is an 
abridgment, as is evident from the following verse of the latter work : 
TST STUAT ACTA TSrTRas Ta FT ATT | 
THA AMVATATMAATTSY PagragSertaytg TAT TAT || 
(10) sparare rarer :—-The authorship of this work is still open to question. 
(11) CHIATTA: —It treats of the philosophy of grammar in 22 verses with the author’s 
gloss thereon, . _ 7 
STAR ATAU ASAT | AEA TMT: TS TTS PTA: STATA I 
REPTsaTa TASCA THAT eter alae eateatt Precast || 





5 Vide Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, page 8066. The name of the commentary is given as Bhavadyotanika 
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The work ends as follows: 


~~ rh 


otgra ( araher ] aPRaearat ater werkacarar | REcrnsst HS ATA TATATT|| 
PRAURAAAA AIAG AAS | ST Teanrear Aalay qsraaAags Fe: || 

STANT T MARSAHA SAAT SraHeorpy aso eHizaes PTA || 

Prat: ATA AIT: ARENT UTI Sa TTS TSK, VTA II 

The various authors to whom he refers in his gloss show his extensive reading in Sanskrit 
literature. The author quotes apcitcarqisal atncrata: under verse 4; fFatatrnrat areeqraterar: 
wzqre: under verse 6; aatarairananerasr:, Fqrretnrarefasy: under stanza 7; sarHTcaa, 
under stanza 8; Taait: under verse 18; sqresaAlcaHl carats: under verse 14; eaypaeray under 
verse 17 ; @faradiare under verse 18; ygaPanAIe, qTaeafaras: aaa, fedtactarat aTueTg- 
faatr:, BtaTa under stanza 19. 

Some more works, such as sqraftraaga, weaarargitraarza, and qeyyratasra have been 
given in the Catalogus Catalogorum as having been composed by Sesha Krishna on the authority of 
Dr. Oppert, but one cannot be sure about these works till one sees them or gets extracts therefrom, 

Krishna had a pupil named Jayantabhatta, son of Madhusidana, a native of Prakasapurt on 
the river Tapti, He composed only one work, from which I quote the following few verses, relat- 
ing to his history: 

afasrdisarai staraaaatedt art rita aitraaaainrasra | 
STLAPATFCATAA HSA Wala: THT A gacaaagaa4rsy || 
age aratadt frase aa wae aa sraVaeat Frees eT: | 
asHITSATAIT AeTAatey TT at TT Sass TarsaTrcaakerar saragya: | 
HTNTTA SHA: SAI SHTITSM: | 
gia Aca TEMA TeHT ATA || 
ASTUTTT AL SATTACATT AT: TRL: | 
THINTNAAT Hat BaATAaal Frcs || 
Jayantabhatta’s Tattuachandra, from which the above verses are taken, is a commentary on the 
Prakriyd-kaumudi. It isan abridgment of Prakriyd-kaumudt-tikd called Prahriyd@-prakdia by 
Sesha Krishna, his guru. 

Krishna had a brother, Chintamani. But itis curious that they never mention each other in 
their works, though if Chint&amani were the elder, there is some justification for their not mention- 
ing each other. We cannot on that score definitely say which was the elder. Qhintaémani does 
not seem to be as great a scholar as his brother. Had it not been for Chintémani’s own work, it 
would have been impossible to know that Narasithha had two sons, Chintimani was the author of 
Rasamafijari-parimala and many other works mentioned in the Catalogus Catalogorum., 

Krishna again had two sons—Viresvara and Nar&yana, These two members of the family 
were also persons of extraordinary talents. Ndrdyana wrote a commentary on the Mohdbhdshya 
called Siékéd ratndkara, This is a very rare work, Even where copies of it are found, it is in. 
complete in the beginning. The only known copy that has the beginning is in my Arsha Library 
and so I give an extract from the work at the end of this paper. 

Of the two brothers, Viresvara was the elder. He does not seem to have composed any works, 
Probably all his time had been spent in giving instruction to his pupils Perubhatta’ and Peru- 


= ~ . ~ . 
: TST TIAITTT TRIATAT ATT | 14 is unnecessarily corrected into TITT WAATTHT [I 
7 Fide commentary on Rasagangadhara, 
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bhatta’s sons Panditaraja Jagannatha, Bhattoji Dikshita and Annambhatta who make up for 

the deficiency of their teacher in literary composition. But some are of opinion that Panditardaja 
Jagannatha says that Bhattoji Dikshit was a pupil of Krishna. He does not, however, clearly say so. 
His words are: sftardfsarat Freutaaat: eRe: sarererarfeaasergzaraar: | Here the word 

argent betrays the truth, It is usual to calla pupil his guru’s pddukd, and since Viregvara was 
also his father’s pupil, Panditarija Jagannitha used the term for Krishna’s son, Vireévara. More- 
over, the present writer is of opinion that the fact of Bhattoji Dikshita’s naming his son 
Viresvara (evidently after. his teacher) goes strongly in support of his view. 

Viregvara’s name is given as Visvegvara in South Indian manuscripts, but it can be 
easily asserted that Viresvara is the correct name for the following reasons, Panditaraja 
Jagannatha, who was his pupil, says in his Manoramd-kucha-mardana MAKES ATA awa. 
Further it has already been pointed out that Bhattoji Dikshita, to show his gratitude to his 
guru, named his son after him, and we know full well that Bhattoji Dikshita’s son’s name was 
Vireévara Dikshita only, He seems to have been called VisveSvara in Southern India by mistake. 
On this point Mr. §. K. Belwallar, who has kindly supplied me with information on certain 
points, and to whom, therefore, my thanks are due, concurs with me, and says “‘ Vigvesvara, to my 
mind, appears an emendation for which some scribe or other is alone responsil le.’’ 

Tt seems that Viregvara alone of the two brothers had sons, They are Purushottama and 
Chakrapini. Purushottama does not appear to be an author, At least, I have not met with 
any one of his works, His brother Chakrapani wrote a work Puramata-khandana in answer to 

. Bhattoji Dikshita’s Manoramd, in which he also criticised the latter work. He wrote another 
work called Kérakatativa. Chakrapini refers in many places to ‘‘ my Prakriyd-pradiva,” But 
that work is not now forthcoming. 

Chakrapaini had a son Gopinatha, who had ason named Rama. This last was the author 
of Dharmdnubandhislokavydkhydna, in which he says : 

aftarsy qpPreey AAA Meat aga 
MTT AT TITS ATH ANT TT: | 


A Mm 


TITAS | ROT ARistnradsga Ta 


~t os 


HT UAT TA TESTA ATAITA || 
Iv. 


Now, as regards the time when they flourished, we have not sufficient evidence, and it is really 
unfortunate that whenever we wish to deal with the dates of the poets of our land we have to confess 
the want of external evidence. In such cases, we have to rely entirely on internal evidence and. 
probability. Narasimha in his Govinldrnava says that he composed that work at the orders of 
Govindachandra, king of Tandava. 

Ft UMMASTTT TAT WMTTAT Tz 


Tia aTATA ACTA Tass WA || 





8 In his commentary on Amarakosa, Bhanuji Dikehit says that he wrote a work called Manoramdmandana 
and defended his father against Chakrapani, 
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ANTATITAT Sarasa FraTTa:| 
anita aqgarer Tee: afaatara |l° 
And Krishna says in his Padachandrikd that he is composing it at the orders of king Narot- 
tama (brother of Govindachandra): 
STATA AZ MAASAI: 
area TMA AI: AT TH Sy SAT | : 
So it appears that they were the prodégées of the kings of Tandava at that time. But unfortu- 
nately we can neither identify the town at present, nor can we give the dates of the kings. We, 


therefore, have recourse to another method of determining their date. Krishna was a contemporary 
of Giridhara,!° son of Raja Todarmal, the financial minister of Akbar the Great. Raja Todar- 
mal died in 1586. So his son must have lived in the last quarter of the 16th and the first quar- 
ter of the 17th century. Krishna thus flourished at the beginning of the 17th century. 

In his Prakriyd-prakdsa, Krishna gives the genealogy of the kings of Antarvedi!! (the 
portion of the land lying between the two rivers, the Jamna and the Ganges) for five generations, 
the last being Kalyana. Az the orders of the last mentioned, the author says, he composed this 
work. The capital of Antarvediis given as Patrabhunjé. Again Krishna, in his Sédrdchdrast- 
romant, says that he composed this work at the request of Pilaji. Narayana tells us that he 
composed his commentary on the Mahdbhdshya at the request of Phirinda (see the extract given 
below). The Nesha family, therefore, seems to have been patronised by different people at diffe- 
rent times, But we are strangely ignorant as to the dates of any one of these patrons. Further 
research may throw greater light upon the Sesha family, 

Vv. 

While hunting for information about this family, I came across the following works by 
persons bearing the surname Sesha, But I have not been able to trace any connection between 
these authors and the renowned family treated of in the above pages. All these works are com- 
mentaries on the originals of other authors. They are: 


1. A commentary on Gita-Govinda by Sesha Kamalakara, son of Mengan&tha. 
~—— by Sesha Ratnakara. 
A commentary on Paddrtha-chandrikd (called Saptapaddrtht) by Sesha Ananta, 
A commentary on Nyéya-siddhdnta-dipa-prabha by the same. 
A commentary on dAmaru-sataka by Sesha Ramakrishna. 
A commentary on Sarva-siddhdnta-samgraha by Sesha Govinda. 
Jyotishabhdshya by the same., 
Agnishioma-prayoga by the same. 
Commentary on Szptapaddrthi (called Paddrtha-chandrikd) by Sesha SArngadhara. 
Commentary on Lakshand vali (called Nyd@yzmukidvalt) by the same. 
11. Srauta-sarvasva 
12. Ndniasarigraha 
18, Bodhdyaniya-Agnishtoma-prayoga 
14. Laghunydyasudhd by Sesha Pandita. 
15. Commentary on Veddagajyotisha by Sesha Naga. 
Mahimahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasdd Sastri, on the authority of T. H. Colebrooke, says in 
the preface to his Nepal Catalogue, that the author of the Prakriyd-kaumudi was of the Sesha 


. 


2 


e 


et e 
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. by Sesha Narfyana, son of Sesha Vasudeva, and 
grandson of Sesha Ananta, 


- ° The following genealogy is given in the previons 11 The genealogy is given below: 


YOrses: Ruipadhara 
Nivadasa { 

Néréyana 

Gangidisa 4 ha 
an sam. A 
Mahesadaisa - nae 
Viravara 
esiaal (descendant) Kalyana 


} 





| 
Govindachandra KAsirdja sake tesa: 
40 Vide Prologue to Karhsavadha by Krishna, 
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family. Colebrooke got the information from a Biresvara Sesha, reputed to be a descendant of 
the author of Prakriyd-kaumudi, who stated his own genealogy as follows: 
‘Ramachandra pandita, Nrisimha pandita, Narayana pandita, Chakrapani pandita, Bireéwara 
pandita, Sambhu pandita, Gop&la pandita, and the Bireswara pandita himself.’ But I cannot 
hold this to be authentic information. 
vi. 
Extract from Sékdiratndkara of Sesha Narayana : 
AIST WHIT GTSTANAAIATT: | 
vefamamghtaareriensares Ul 2 II 
TASUIS AAR MT ANAT SON STATA ATT | 
qararheraiasar TTSAS esata I! 2 I 
SACL HET SOTPANL JIA RSA | 
TUTTE Hioasart ATS HOTAS TANT ll ¥ I 
WSSU T IaH BAT TAIT: 
ANSI SAT TAIT: Aaa: GSA: | 
STS CAPAC SAHA MN OTH TTS 
sey: wMoaseaeniaaet sata warsar ti |) 
aq: TSITt PrafqarndeaerwRararaa- 
Star WHA eA S HAA Tearranerara | 
Sissy Wyeast TTT BAST TaTIT 
RT MWaAIaATT: TTeTAA APA: Ul & A 
AATPAAHIT TNT: eraeeraT ys: 
VT: HHHTSReAT Feat: GSA: | 
Te: TARSNIATT RANT EM Ta 
STATA aw IAAT: MTT ATT AT: || S| 
SUT ASMA STIA TTT STAT 
efraeqieaarepnarsal ARTA | TIAA | 
sreqr a fasdfed: arrat etat THE AST 
arsqeargaci safararrea Bitare Fates TT: Ul < | 
Genealogy of the Seshas. 
Vishnu 


(descendant) 
Ramachandra 


Narasimha 





Krishna Chintéma ni 
| 


Viregvara Narayana 


| 


Parnu a ae ikl 
Gopinatha 








Rama 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HINDU MUSIC. 
BY RAO SAHIB PRABHAKAR R. BHANDARKAR, B.A,, L.M.&S.; INDORE. 
(Continued from p, 195,) 

The ‘gramas,’ 

In the Bh. only two gr@mas are mentioned, viz. the shadja and the madhyama5® The 
qandhdragrdma came into existence and fell into disuse before Sarngadeva, who says that it is 
described by Narada (a writer on music) and that it prevails in heaven and not on this 
earth,56 This grdma is mentioned in the Pufichatantra in the well-known verse qq eqtreqar 
SINT AS TUCT HAMA: | This work was translated into Pahlavi in the reign of the Persian king 
Chosra Nushirvan (A. D. 531-579). If the verse belonged to the original work and was not 
introduced at the time of a later recasting, the gdndhdragrdma must be considered as having 
receivel recognition befur: the sixth century A, D. It may also be pointel out that the above 
verse quoted from the Puxchutantra occurs in the Ndpadi-Sikshd £. ii. 4, which, though it be not 
the original work of Nivals mentioned by Sirhgadeva, is evidently based upon ik, 

Though the Bh. does not define a gréma, it plainly indicates. that the seven notes in 
particular relations constitute a grdma. The ostave being divided into-22 equal intervals, called 
srutis, the relations of the different notes in the two grdmas is as foilows: 

Shadjagrdma —sa rr ga ma pa dhaem [sa] 
86 23 = 48 43 3 28 45 


ber 


Madhyamagréima —sa ri ga me pa dha wm [sa] 
( 8s 28 4s 3s = 4g 2s 48 
Or more accurately, ma pa dha mt  S&a rt ga [ma] 
Bs 48 23 48 3g 23 4g 
For, as the type of the shatjagrdma begins with.sa, so the type of the madhyamagrdma begins- 
with mg. This is evident buth from the order in which the different notes in the two grdmas are 
mentioned,®” and also from the ‘ first’ mirchhan@ in each. The Sauigita-pdrijdta also says that ma 
is the note produced by tie open string in the madhyamagrdma,®® though the evidence of this work 
in matters not personally known to the author is usually of but little value and ought not to be 
accepted in the absence of corroboration from other sources. 
The following are the values of the notes in cents in the two grdmas: 


Shadjayrdma—- sa mt ga mapas hh nt 8a 
Cents 0 164 273 491 709 873 982 1200 

Madhyamagréma — ma —s pa dha ni Sa rt ga ma 
Cents 0 164 882 491 709 873 982 1200 


Before we proceed to discuss these scales further, it is absolutely necessary to know which of these- 
notes was taken as the keynote. All modern writers on ancient Hindu music have committed the 
error of supposing the shzdja to have been the keynote of the scale, being misled by the present day 





55 Bh. p. 423, sloka 110, is likely to make the reador think that in this one place at least the gdndhdragrame 

is referred to; but the word gandhare in that verse is a misreading, usis shown by a comparison with other 
Ls fas 

manuscripts. G. reads MMATAT HASAN ATTIC TAWAT:, which is evidently a mistake for TAL Cas 

ane ry rs ¢ fs - ~~, 
RASA AMATCT ANAM 5 A, reads HAA A HAA AITNTCATOTAL | 

58 §.R. p 43, Sloka 5. 

67 Bh. p. 304, Slokis 23-29. Ib may be noted, however, that these glokas ocour only in the Ms. G., and not im 
A., which, as a rule, is more reliable, nor in the Deccan College Mss. 

a OS. P. p. 9, oka 10. 
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usage. But it is easy to see tat no note but the mzlayana sould have been the keynote in the days 
of the Br. For, if we examine the hexatonic and pentatonic j@tis or modes, we shall find that they 
ate prodicel hy the omission of ove or two notes respectively from the complete scale ; and all notes 
are in turn thus omitted except the mathyzma, ‘* The omission of all notes [in turn] is allowed in 
the jdiis (modes), bat the mad byamz should never beomitted. For, in the ordinance of music and 
also in the sdmans the midhyanz is said to be the chief of all notes and non-omissible.”59 But it is 
just possible that this may ouly be a repetition of an old rule which had really fallen into desuetude 
for we meet with such instances in Sanskrit works on music, as will be seen hereafter. We may also 
consider it possible that though the malhyama might have been the keynote in the madhyama- 
grdma, the shadja might have been the keynote of the shudjagrdma. But on a careful examina~ 
tion of the fdéts we find that evea in the skadjagr@ma the shatja is at times omitted to obtain the 
hexatonic and pentatonic varieties. It is thus certain that the madhyama, which is in no case 
omitted, must have been the keynote of both grdmas, exactly as at the present time the shadja, 
which is omitted from none of the rdgas, is the keynote of the scale in use. This fact of primary 
importance being once grasped, we can proceed to discuss the two grdmas in succession. 

For the sake of comparison with modern scales, which are made to begin with the keynote, let 
the shadj ugrdma be re-arranged with its keynote, the madhyama, as the lowest, and we have the 
shadjayrdma commencing with its keynote. 

Table I. 
ma pa dha nm sa rt qa ma 
Cents 0 218 3882 491 709 873 9982 1200 
It becomes immediately evident that this scale is practically the same as 
C ad é f g a bf @¢ 
9 5 4 3 > 16 
Ratios 9 $ rt Ft 8 Fs 
Cents 0 204 386 438 702 884 996 1200 
which is the European major mode with the exception of the leading note 6,, instead of which we 
have 64.89 The differences between the corresponding notes are 14, 4, 7, 7, 11, and 14 cents, the 
greatest being 14 cents or two-thirds of a comma, affecting the second note, which is sharper by 
this amount in the classical Hindu scale. But the fifth is sharp only by 7 cents or one-third of a 
comma, the fourth is fat by the same amount, and the major third is flat by 4 cents or one-fifth 


then, remarkable properties; it has both fifths and thirds considerably better than any other 
cyclical system having so low a number of notes. The only objection, as far as the concords go, 
tg its practical employment for our own purposes, lizs in the fifths; these lie just beyond the limit 
of what is tolerable in the case of instruments with continuous tones. (The mean tone system is 
regarded as the extreme limit ; this has fifths} of a comma flat). or the purposes of the Hin lus 
where no stress is laid on the harmony, the system is already so perfect that improvement could 
hardly be expected.’ He then proceeds to point out the deviations of other intervals, some of 
which, as noticed above, are large, Butitis incorrect to look upon the 22-srutis system as 
exactly representing the Hindu scale. The European scale is described as consisting of twelve 


FO Lg es es 
8° Bh p. 310, slokas 72-73, AALAIT A ATCT ASAE TT SST | AT TART ATS Gear FS HIATT SAL! 


Seer TAT TATA VT RAT: | TET HSI: ATE AAT: |] 98 ll The last half sloka 


is the reading of the Deccan College Ms. 
6 For the notation used Vide Helmholiz’s Sensations of Tone, Engl. Transl., 2nd edn, 
61 On the Hindu division of the Octave (Pros, of the B.S. of London), reprinted in Raja 8. M, Tagore’s 


Hindu Music from Vartous Authors, Ind edition. 
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semitones to the octave, with the intervals of 2, 2,1, 2,2, 2, 1 semitones between its successive 
notes, A scale constructed according to these data would be 
C ad e f g a b o 
Cents 0 200 400 500 700 900 1100 1200 
Here the fourths and fifths are more accurate than those in the 22-srudéés scale, but all other inter- 
vals show the same or greater deviations than are found in that scale.6? But on that account we 
do not say that in the European scale the major thirds are wrong by 3-comma, etc. The only 
legitimate remark that can be made would be that the expression of fie. Buronean scale in terms 
of twelve semitones as given above, is not an accurate one, Similarly, it is quite as probable that 
the ecpression of the Hindu scale in terms of 22-srutes is only an approximation.§8 The question 
then arises—‘‘ Do we possess any indications which wil] enable us to make an accurate determina- 
tion of the Hindu scale, of which the cycle of 22 srutts might simply be an approximate 
expression?” To which the reply is, ‘‘ Yes, for some notes at least. ’’ 

In the Bh. we are told what notes are consonant or samvddins. ‘Two notes with an interval 
of nine or thirteen grudis between them are consonant with each other, Thus, in the shadya- 
grdma, (1) shadja and paiichama, (2) rishabha and dhaivata, (8) gdndhdra and nishdda, (4) 
shadja and madhyama, So also in the madhyamagréma with the exception of shadja and 
paiichama. Here [in the mathyamagrdma]| there is consonance of parchama and rishabha.’64 
This at once enables us to write the exact values of all the notes except two, since it is evident 
that the interval of nine érut/s represents the just Fourth, and that of thirteen the just Fifth 


Thus we have 
4g 38 28 46 38 28 As 


(_Notes ma pa dha ni 8a ri ga ma 
: 9 4 3 16 
re Ratios 1 s 5 3 9 2 
Cents 0 204 498 702 | 996 1200 


Only two notes remain, viz,, dha and ri. They are mutually consonant, bat neither of them being 
consonant with a note of known value their own values cannot be determined by this method. But 
before considering any suggestions as to their probable values, it is necessary to note the difference 
between the exact values thus obtained of the various intervals, and those calculated from the 
eycle of 22, which was brought into existence in order to express them. 


Intervals. Exact value in cents. Defective expression of the value 
by the cycle of 22, 
Major tone of 4 grut’s .., 204 218 
Minor Third of 5 grutes.,. 294 273 
Just Fourth of 9 srutts .., 498 491 
Just Fifth of 18 égrutis .. 702 709 





62 This ie the well-known equal temperament saale of Europe, and though in extensive use, is not the ideal 
just scale. 

@3 Indeed, this ought to be evident a priort. Thus, for instance, a note and its fifth or a note and 
its octave are the actualities presented to us first, and afterwards comes the idea of measuring and comparing 
them. Now, it is easy to see that we may be in possession of two definite magnitudes, but for various reasons 
may not be able to express one exactly in terms of the other. The intervals of an octave and a fifth are examples 
in point. Hence the various cycles proposed, such as those of 12and 22. It would be putting the cart before 
the horse to treat the semitone or the sruti asthe primary notion and to seek to establish the fifth of a note by 
going up 7 semitones or 18 érutis, 

6€ Bh. p. 303. The S. R, means the same thing when it says ‘that those notes, in the interval between which 
there are twelve or eight Srufie, are consonant with each other.’ But this mode of expression is objectionable 


for the same reason that it is objectionable to say that between the lstand 14th of J anuary intervene twelve 
days, and between the 1st and the 10th eight. 
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The interval of 8 érudis is of no value for our present purpose, being simply composed of two 
intervals of 4 gruéts. Similarly other available intervals being only defects of these intervals from 
the octave of 22 grutis, need no separate consideration. From the above table it will be seen that 
the system of 22 érudis is capable of introducing an error of as many as 21 cents or nearly a 
comma in an attempt to express by means of it an interval, the value of which is known beyond all 
doubt by the method of consonances, We can now proceed to discuss some values for the undeter- 
mined notes, which offer themselves for consideration, remembering thata deviation to the extent 
of about a comma need not by itself stamp them as improbable :— 

(1) The first value we shall consider will] be that suggested Ly Mr. Hipkins, who holds that 
the 8 grudis interval must be taken as a 8-tone. We have seen that on the 22-srutes scale the 
calculated value of the 4-grudis interval is 218 cents but that the real value was 204 cents. A 
= tone, therefore, must be equal to 158 cents, an interval known to be used in the East. But the 
substitution of this value leaves 141 cents as the value of the 2-srudt?s interval between dha 
and ni, or between ri and ga, and it is impossible to believe that the two intervals of 153 and 141 
cents, differing from each other only by 12 cents, should have been expressed by 3 and 2 érutis 
respectively. We cannot, therefore, look upon the 8-srutés interval as a %-tone. The same fact 
may be put in another light. The two intervals of 158 and 141 cents are so nearly equal that 
each of them may be looked upon as equal to 8-érutis, and it will be found that the wholescale can 
then be more accurately expressed by means of the cycle of 24 than by means of one of 22, thus : 


Notes ae wa NG pa dha nt sa rt ga ma 
The scale to be expressed . 0 204 857 498 702 855 996 1209 cents 


Values expressed by means 4g 38 28 48 B85 4g 
of cycle of 22 grutis ...§ 0 218 382 491 709 873 982 1200 cents 


Values expressed by means 48 38 38 4s 38 é 4 
of cycle of 24 grutis—.. . 0 200 850 500 700 850 1000 1200 cents 


A glance at this table shows the greater accuracy of expression obtainable by means of 24-srutis 
scale. if the 8-érutis interval were intended to be a $-tone as Mr. Hipkins supposes. But since 
the Hindus fixed upon 22-drutis only, it is evident that they did not intend the 8-grutis interval 
to be a $-tone. 

(2) Secondly, we shall consider the value of the 8-érudés interval calculated on the basis of 
99.grutis to the octave, which is 164 cents. In the first place let it be noted that if this value has 
a claim on our consideration, that claim is shared to an equal extent by the value assignable to dha 
by a calculation on the same basis, viz., that of 7-gruzts= 382 cents, and this we shall proceed to do 
in the next paragraph, In the meanwhile if we take 164 cents as the value of the 8-srutts 
interval, the value of the neighbouring 2-érutis interval becomes 180 cents, and the same objection 
presents itself as before, viz., the improbability of taking the two intervals of 164 cents and 130 
cents for a 8-srutés and a 2-srutis interval respectively. 

(8) Lastly, let us consider the value of dha obtained by calculating on the same basis as in 
the last paragraph, which is 882 cents. This gives very remarkable results. The 3-érutzs and 2- 
grutés intervals have n ow the values of 178 cents and 116 cents respectively, which are almost 
exactly in the ratio of 8:2. An additional argument for accepting this value is the consideration 
that the Hindus in choosing the cycle of 22 were more likely to have aimed at securing a greater 
accuravy in the expression of the relations of the fourth, the fifth and the thirds than that of 
smaller intervals like the seconds. It will be noticed that this value of the major Third, o#s., 382 
cents, differs only by 4 cents from the value of the just major Third which is 886 cents, and there 
is nothing against the supposition that probably this was the actual value of that interval; the 
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small difference being due to the unavoidable defect of the system of 22-sruits, selected for expres- 
sing the relations of the notes in the scale. This defect is shared: by all systems, and it can be 
diminishe | only by admitting a greater number of degrees. 

Finally an express statement in the S$. P.®5 gives a death-blow to the §-tone notion, and in- 
directly supports the value which we must assign to the 3-srudis interval as a consequence ol the 
value we have found for the 7-grudts interval. With 886 ceuts for the latter, we have 182 cents 
(a minor tone) for the former, whereas the -tone is only about 150 cents. From the data given 
in the S. P. for tne division of a string the ratio of the 3-srutis interval between sa and ri is 2 or 
204 cents (a major tone), and of that between pa and dha is 8 or 231 cents. Hvenallowing for 
the errors inevitable in determinations of the values of notes by the division of a string ina 
fretted instrument like the Hindu dfn, it is evidentthat a minor tone may be confounded with a 
major tone, but it is not easy to believe that a #-tone can thus be confounded. On the other hand 
it wonld be quite legitimate to bring forward the objection that originally the 3-srut¢s interval 
might haye had a different value from that which itcame to have in the days of the S. P.; but 
there is no evidence to support this hypothesis. 

Inserting the value we have found fer the 7-grutis interval in the Table A, we have the 
complete sca'e as follows: 


( 4s 38 2s 4g 88 23 48 
| a pa dha ne sa re ga ma 
Bx a.% 9 5 4 8 5 16 
Ratios 1 3 = 5 3 3 7 2 
(Cenis 0 204 386 498 702 884 996 1200 


From what has been said above it will be evident that the values of all notes given in this table 
are perfectly certain, except those of dha and rt which may be looked upon as almost¢ certain, 

Ié is now necessary to notice the following remarks of Mr. A. J. Hipkins: ‘ The Indian 
scale intervals ought to be understood as they are explained by native writers—namely, 
as a tone, a 2-tone, and a }-tone, composed of 4,3, and 2 érutis respectively. With this 
conception of intervals, and it must be borne in mind the §-tone is etill approved of in the East, a 
division of the octave into 24 equal quarter-tones becomes impossible. For as it was essential to 
sesure an approximately perfect fourth with 9 srudis, and a fifth with 18, the division of the octave 
by 22 was the only one available, The error in the fourth of 9 equal grué¢s of a 22 division is no . 
more than 3-comma, in melody scarcely noticeable, but the error in a 21 or in a 28 division could 
not have been easily tolerated.” At the outset, in this connection let me ask the reader to recall 
what I have said above, about the system of 22 srudés being called into requisition to express the 
relations of the notes in an already existing scale and the inherent inability of all systems to 
eapress accurately the so-called natural scale unless the octave is subdivided into a very large num- 
ber of degrees. But this is not all. Mr. Hipkins is actually in error when he supposes that 

.Hindu writers explain the intervals of their scale as being ‘a tone, a 3-tone, and a }-tone,’ 
Hindu writers have never sail this ; they only say that there are three sorts of intervals, consisting 
of 4, 3 and 2 srutis respectively—in other words in the ratio 4: 8:2, This is very different from 
what is understood by Huropean writers by ‘a tone, a t-tone, and a 4-tone.? Consider the intervals 
200,150, and 100 cents. Enropean writers will call them a tone, a -tone, and a 4-tone respec. 
tiyely, which is correct. But now take the well-known intervals 204, 182, and 112 cents, or a major 

‘tone, a minor tone, and a diatonic semitone, These they will forthwith describe as a tone, a tone, 


6 Sea below. + 68 Capt, Day’s The Music of Southern India, pp. 20-21. 
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and a semitone respectively, which is only an approximation and not accurate, for, the exact ratios 
are 1°8214.. .:1:625: 1, and not 2:2: 1. The approximation may be justified thus: 1°8914 
-. isnearly 2; and 1:8214: 1:625=1-°1225: live, be] nearly, But there is another way 
also of looking at these ratios : 1'8214: L=2:] approximately, as before; but 1625 : 1=1°5: 1, 
more nearly than 2:1;in other words, ihe three intervals are in the ratio 4: 3: 2 approxi- 
mately. Itis this approximation which has been used by Sanskrit writers. It will be seen that 
the two approximations agree as regards the ratio between a major tone and a semitone ; and if the 
Kuropean approximation is more aceurate as regards the ratio of a major to a minor tone, the 
Hindu approximation has the advantage of greater accuracy in the ratio of a minor tone to a semi- 
tone. Ihe latter possesses the further advantage of indiciting that there are three kinds of intervals, 
whereas the former reduces these to only two. It was probably owing to this European custom 
of calling the major tone, the minor tone, and the diatonic semitone by the terms a tone, a tone; 
and a semitone that Mr, Hipkins overlooked the possibility of the Hindu approximation being 
quite as good, if not better, for the purpose of expressing the actual ratios, and was led to misinter- 
pret the intervals of the Hindu scale, 

Having thus determined the values of the intervals in the Hindu scale, it will be interesting 
to consider now the converse prob:em of what cycles can possibly be employed to express the same. 
The conditions of the problem evidently are; 

(1) There mnst be three kinds of intervals, 

(2) The octave to consist of three intervals of the greatest magnitude and two of each of 
the others. 

(3) Integers only to be used in expressing the intervals. 

{t is easily seen that no cycle of less than 15 degrees can satisfy all these conditions, The 
eyele of 53 with the three intervals in the ratio of 9: 8: 5 can express the scale with remarkable 
accuracy, If we now examine all possible cycles cousistin g of 15 to 53 degrees, which satisfy these 
conditions, only the following ones make an approach to the scale for which we wish to find an ex- 
pression : 


Table C, 

Degrees in Tiatios of the three Degrees in the Cents inthe  Degreesin Cents im 
the cyole. intervals. Major Third. Major Third. the Fifth. the Fifth. 
22 4:3: 2 7 382 13 709 

29 d: 4: 8 9 372 17 104 
32 6:4: 8 10 375 19 T1255: 
34 6: 5: 8 11 388 20 706 
41 7:6: 4 13 380°5 24. 702 
46 8:7: 4 15 391 27 704 
58 9:8: 5 17 385 31 702 
Scale under consideration 18214 . :1:625:1 ... 386 ; 702 


Thus the cycle of 22 is the smallest that can be used for expressing the given scale; that of 
29 gives the fifth more accurately, but the third is much worse ; that of 32 is decidedly worse; the 
test are all better, that of 58 being the best, We thus see that assuming the value of the scale, 
which we have found from other consideration,. to be correct, it could not have been better express- 
ed than by means of a cycle of 22, unless the ancient Hindu writers had resorted to 34 degrees 
ormore. This consideration, therefore, gives further indirect support to the value we have as- 
signed to the scale. Why cycles of 84 degrees or more were not used so as to secure a greater 
accuracy will be discussed presently ; but we must first consider an apparently formidable objection:. 
In the section “ On the svaras and érutis”’ it has been mentioned that, according to Bharata; 
in order to convert the shadjagrdéma into the madhyamagrdma, the paiichama must be lowered. 
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by a éruti so as to make it consonant with the rishabha, But according to the values 
which we have come to assign to the different notes (see Table B), the necessary lowering 
amounts to only a comma or 22 cenis, which is less than even half of oi) average value 
of a grutt, which is 54,6 cents. It is not this discrepancy, however, which is the difficulty 
in our way, as itis really of no importance. For, it is easy to see (and the reader may convince 
himself of it by actual trial) that it must necessarily occur in all cycles, whenever it is sought 
in this manner to find the value of one particular degree, unless indeed the cycle chosen is such 
that the difference between the major and the minor tone is represented by one degree, and 
that the value of each degree is as nearly as possible 22 cents, consistently with its giving 
good values for other intervals. Such acycle is that of 53 in the Table O above. Why this 
cycle was not adopted by the Hindus to express their scale, if the latter was really the same as 
that I have arrived at from other considerations, will be discussed further on. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to make the reader understand that the fact of the difference between the 
major and minor tones being only 22 cents (#. ¢., very much less than the average value of a Srudt) in 
no Way goes against the value we have come to assign to the Hindu scale. Indeed, we can even 
go further and say that whoever might have criginated the cycle of 22 to represent the Hindu 
scale, Bharata and Matanga were misled into straining it in an unjustifiable way, when they said 
that the amount of flattening necessary to make the patchama of the shadjagrdma consonant with 
the rishabha was the measure of a érutt, It will be seen that this error is quite natural, since 
with the adoption of the cycle of 22 we are forced to represent the major tone by 4 and the minor 
tone with 3, and the just Fourth and Fifth with 9 and 18 respectively, Now in the shadjagrdma 
the paiichama is not consonant with the rishaéha and the interval between the two is expressed by 
10 or 12 according to the direction in which you measure. In order to make it consonant (as in 
the madhyamagrdma), it must be flattened by a certain amount; butno sooner this is done the 
interval must be expressed by 9 or 18 (according to the direction in which you measure), since 
those are the numbers by which we must denote the intervals of consonance in the cycle of 22, 
In other words, you are obliged to say that the pafichama has been flattened by one unit, however 
much the necessary amount of flattening may actually differ from the average value of that unit, 
This apparently correct but really erroneous statement then can in no way g0 against the value 
we have come to assign to the Classical Hindu Scale, But the same cannot be said of the experi- 
ment described in the Bh, in connection with the exposition of the érutis (see the section **On the 
svaras and grutis’? above), In this experiment, it will be remembered, we have, at starting, two 
vinds in unison tuned to the shadjagrdma. The tuning of one of them is subsequently changed 
to the madhyamagrdma by lowering the pafichama by the requisite amount, which with our present 
values for the notes of the scale will only bea comma or 22 cents. The remaining strings are 
now lowered so as to have the shadjagrdéma tuning once more. Supposing this can be accurately 
done, every string of this vind ought to give a note lower by a comma than the note of the corres- 
ponding string of the other, Performing this double operation once more, the difference in notes 
of corresponding strings will be two commas or 44 cents only, and the gdndhdra and nishdda 
strings of the changing ofnd cannot possibly give notes in unison with the rishabha and dhaivata 
of the other. But Bharata says that they do ; and there will be the same discrepancy in the rest of 
the experiment. Now if we believe that this experiment was actually performed by some musician 
with the stated result, we are forced to give up the values we have assigned to the notes in 
the Hindu scale and to admit those found by actual calculation on the supposition that the 
22-srutis cycle represented the scale ewactly (see Table I). But this necessarily leads to the 
consequence that we must admit that the Hindu year was so peculiar that when it declared two notes 
to be consonant they were not so according to our present notions, but that the just Fourth wag 
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consistently flatter by 7 cents and the just Fifth as conststently sharper by the same amount. When 
we further note that the values of the Fourth and the Fifth as given in the S. P, are exact, we 
must make the additional admission that this peculiarity of the Hindu ear had disappeared by the 
time that that work was written, [ think this to be beyond belief, and consider that when the Hindu 
musicians declared that there was consonance between two notes it was exact consonance as given in 
the §. P. and as understood at present. The necessary result of this view is that we must look upon 
the experiment in question as only a paper or imaginary experiment, based on the excusable 
error pointed out above, viz. that the amount of flattening necessary to make the pafichama 
consonant with the rishabha was taken to be really equal to one sru¢i, whereas it was so only in name, 
one being forced tocall it a sruté owing to the exigencies of the cycle adopted, viz,, that of 22. 
In confirmation of the imaginary nature of the experiment I may draw the attention of the reader 
to the fact that in the Bh. we are asked to take two vinds tuned to the same mirchhand and 
having strings and danda (the wooden bar proceeding from the body) of the same dimensions. 
It is easy to see that a real experimenter ought to perceive that it is not essential to have the 
strings and danda of the same dimensions. Farther, since there are only seven strings in the 
vind, the tuning of which is kept fixed, areal experimenter would have discovered that as he 
proceeded with the successive lowerings of the strings of the other ofnd, there would be no strings 
in the fixed vind with which some of the lowered strings could bein unison. As an illustra- 
tion, suppose that the two winds were tuned to the first mirchhand, viz., sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha 
ni, and the procedure of lowering the second vind by a gruti was repeated four times, then the 
ma and pa strings of this v?nd would be in unison with the ga and ma strings of the fixed vind; 
but the sa string of the second vind could not be in unison with the nt string of the first, as 
stated in the Bé., the latter being an octave higher. A real experimenter would have certainly 
noticed this. 

Having thus disposed of the only objection of some real importance, we must now try to find 
out why the Hindu musicians did not employ a cycle like that of 53 so as to be able to give an 
accurate expression to their scale, if it had the constitution which we have found for it. And 
the reason is not far to seek, if we keep in mind how the éruéz interval was determined. 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins®? confidently says that ‘There can be no doubt about the origin of the grué¢ in 
the measurement of a stretched string,’ but has omitted to give the grounds for his assertion. At 
first sight this assertion does look plausible. For, if we divide a stretched string into two, and 
subdivide one of the halves into two again and continue the subdivision in this manner, we shall 
come in due course to the fraction 54, ; and if the string be damped at this distance from the nut the 
remaining portion of the string = 2} ought theoretically to give a note which is 55 cents higher 
than that of the whole string; and 55 cents is almost exactly one érutt ( = 54.8 cents), But 
if the experiment be actually performed, it would befound that-the result is far from accurate, 
It is improbable, therefore, that the srut7 interval was arrived at by the measurement of a stretched 
string. There are other considerations also which go against this notion. In the “Bhs which 
mentions the srutts, there is no reference to the production of higher notes by stopping a string. 
‘The Hindu vind in its oldest form had no finger-board which occurs only in more recent forms, 
and the frets were added ata still later period, Hvenin the S.&., though fretted instruments 
were in existence at the time, the 22 érut/s are demonstrated not by means of subdivision of a 
string, but by means of a érutivind with 22 strings, each having a pitch slightly higher than that 
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of the preceding one 80 that the fourth gave the shadja note and the last the nishdda.& From 
all this it is clear that the sruis interval could not have had its origin in the measurement of a 
stretched string. But even supposing that the value of he, interval was thus fixed by saubdivid- 
ing a string into 82 parts, for obtaining the value of 2 srutis we must take 31 of these parts 
and divide this again into 82, and so on for larger intervals, with the result that every such 
successive operation must increase the error, which unavoidably attends the ig angle as noticed 
above. This makes it more probable that the relative values of the different notes in the scale 
were actually determined by trial by means of the ear with the help of strings rising in pitch 
step by step, as conceived, for example, by Sarhgadeva. This I think may also account for the 
name érudi (something heard) given to the unit of measurement which resulted from such a 
process. Now, since equal rises in pitch haye to be determined only by the ear, it is easy to 
see that the greater the number of degrees in a cycle the smaller is the value of each degree, 
and consequently the more difficult it is for the ear to appreciate the equality of each step in the 
pitch. We need not wonder then that the Hindus could not resort to a cycle like that of 53 
and had to stop at one of 22, which, by the way, as pointed out above, cannot be excelled by another 
of less than 34 degrees. 

To sum up, the values of notes in the Classical Hindu Scale (the shadjagrdma) are as 
follows $ 


4s 38 26 48 ro 45 
(Notes ed pa dha mm sa ri ga ma 
| 9 5 4 8 5 16 
B 4 Ratios 1 Zz oT 3 os z zy 2 
= 0 204 386 498 702 «884 8996 1200 


As previously remarked, the values, given in this table, of all notes except dha and ri are 
absolutely certain, and I believe the evidence ] have given is sufficiently convincing as regards 
the correctness of the values of the latter two also, 

Now, we arranged the shadjagrdma thus, with its keynote at the commencement, to enable 
a comparison to be made with the modern European major scale, from which it differs only in 


the seventh note béing flatter by a chromatic semitone + acomma. The correct way, however, of 
yepresenting it, is this, vzz., with sa aa the lowest note: 


The ‘ shadjagr&ima., 
38 28 48 4s 38 2s 48 


$a ri go ma pa i dha nt [sa] 
’ £2 2 ¢ = & 2 3 
4 6 69 8 4 Ss 2 


en aa a eee ce ances ean renee eeeemmeienrn mene tenen tn te nme nn meena meneame 

“ & &. I. ili, 12 ef seg. The experiment is not as accurately described as one would wish. We are 
asked to tune the 22 strings each a little higherpitched than the preceding so that between two successive notes 
produced by them there should not exist an intermediate note. These directions are evidently defective, for we 
can have notes of intermediate pitch. Then again, it would have been better to have 23 strings with 
2 intervals, so that at the fourth lowering of the strings it would have been possible to show that the sa string 
ef the changeable o4n4 was in unison with the ai atring of the fixed vind. A similar inaccuracy of expression 
ofthe author I have noticed above. But the experiment was probably not quite imaginary like that in the 
Bh., referred to above. At any rate we are not asked to have the strings and danda of the same dimensions 
bat are only required to construct two similar vinds, the similarity consisting in their producing identical 


7e ~ 
sounds—@ Sf aeay RI BAT ATS: TAT 7a. I think Simhabhip4la’s explanation of this verse is correct, 


and Kallin&tha’s is not, The latter says agat ATURE > the former azar SALT | MTT T=a TWAT TA STAT 


¢ ° peu? é Cat 
Seas “AIT ATT: Vat AFA’ Aur are: aarsy RT ATA | Indeed one might almost think that the author 


had before him the expression SOUT Ta ITT OS AST of the Bh. and wrote AUT Ale: WaT Waa 
oe Schad aetip In passing, it may be noted that this experiment does not go against the values we have come 
assign to the Classical Hindu Scale, remembering that the intervals are to be judged by the ear. 
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This arrangement at once makes clear why the ga of th: Classical Hindu Scale differs from, 
the ga of the modern Hindu scale. In the former, the first tetrachord is really a descending one, 
whereas in the latter it is ascending. It will be noticed presently that in the BA. we are told that 
if the note antara ga (which corresponds to modern ga) is to be used, we cau do so only in going 
up the scale. 

It will be noticed that the arrangement of the shadjzgra@ma as given above is such as to 
tempt one to think that it consisted of two disjunct tetrachords; and this is indeed the way in 
which it came to be looked upon by later writers, But at the time we are speaking of, the octave 
was not recognised and the grd@mas consisted only of seven notes.®* This leads to the conjecture 
that the original descending tetrachord ma, ga, ri, sa was, in the first instance, extended not 
upwards as pa, dha, ni, sa, but downwards as a conjunct tetrachord sa, nz, dhu, pa, the common 
note being sa; the three new notes pa, dha, ni were subsequently transferred (as octaves) above 
the keynote ma, thus producing the heptachord shkadjagréma. Some further support is given to 
this view by the quotation from the Néradt-Sikshé given above (ante, Vol. XLI, p. 162). Indeed 
the matter would have been beyond all doubt, if in that quotation the nishdda had been spoken of 
as the fifth note and the dhaivaia as the sixth. 





ne" 
dha’ 
pa’ | Shad /ayrdma. 
(? ma (ma > (The accents 
Original | 4 92 4 ga indicate oc- 
tetrachord | taves.) 
a ) | sa 
che oe tetrachord 
pa - 


The madhyamagréma seems to have been a later development in the evolution of Hindu 
music ; for, in defining it, the Bh, tells us how the shadjagrdma must be modified in order to 
arrive at the former, viz., by flattening the paftchama by one gsrutt, In this grdma the keynote ma 
was placed at the commencement (see above). We have, therefore, 

The madhyamagrama. ; 


3s 43 28 43 3s 28 4s 
ma pa dha nt sa ré ga [ma | 
10 5 4 3 5 16 
? o r 3 > #28 rn : 


The reader will at once notice that this grdma is the same as-the Seventh of what are known 
as Ecclesiastical Modes, whereas the shadjagréma is the Highth and related to it as a plagal to 
an authentic one. In India, therefore, it would appear that the plagal mode preceded the 
authentic one in order of time (Sdman chants, of which we know but little, being kept out of con- 
sideration). The contrary, it is stated, was the case in Europe. 

Other Notes in the Bhaératiya-naétya-s4stra. 

Besides the seven notes discussed above, the Bh. recognises four more, under the name 
svara-sddhdranam (‘common note’), which is explained to be an ‘ antara-svara’ (‘an intercalary 
note’), These are (1) kdkalé-néshdda, (2) . antara-gdndhéra, (3) shudja-sddhGrana, and 
(4) madhyama-sidhdrana, 

The values of kdkali-ntshdde and antara-gdndhdra can be easily fixed from the datum in 
the Bh., viz., that they are two srutis sharper than nishdda and gdndhdra respectively. The 
former note makes the intervals between dha and kdkalé ni, and between kékali ni and saa major 


69 It ig for this reason that I have placed the 8th note in brackets. 
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tone and a diatonic semitone respectively ; similarly, the latter malces the interval between 77 and 
antara gaa major tone, and that between antara ga aud m2 a diatonic eeu one: maee notes, 
however, were used with great restrictions: (1) They were to be used only in going up the 
scale, and even then in a passing manner without dwelling on them ; (2) they were to be used only 
in the three jdtis—madhyamd, patchami, and shadja-madhyd—and even then only if the améa- 
svara was sa, ma or pa in the first and third, and pa in the second. 

The shadja-sédhdrana and madhyama-sddhdrana were notes intermediate between nishdda and 
shadja, and between gdadhdra and madhyama, respectively ; and the difference between them and 
the corresponding natural notes was so minute that they were designated also by the wane katstha 
(‘hair-like ’). Further, the shadja-sddhdrana could be employed only in the shadjagrdma, and 
the madhyama-sddhdrana in the madhyamagrdma. We have no data in the Bh. to enable us to 
determine the values of these. From the S. #., however, we see?° that according to later writers 
they were produced by the following relations of notes : 


Shadja-sddhdrana dha nt sa rt 
beeen genatinenn oman aaa 
38 28 4g 
Mathyama-sadhdrana = rt ga ma pa 
een aammeat 


yy 
38 2s 48 
Further, it would seem that though, asin the Bh., madhyama-sddhdrana was confined to the 
mashyumaqréma, there was no corresponding restriction on the shadja-sddhdrana. 

A change had also occurred in the mode of employing kédhali-nishdda and antara-gandharu.”! 

Firstly, one could descend thus : 
sa kdkali-ni dha (c B A) 
ma antara-gdndhdra ri (fed) 
Secondly, one could follow this procedure : 
sa kitkali-ni sa the net higher note available 
ma antara-gdndhdra ma the next higher note available 

By the words ‘the next higher note available’ is to be understood, ‘ the next higher note, 
making allowance for such notes as are required to be omitted in the particular mode to be played 
orsung.’ It will be observed that though the second procedure may be looked upon as in 
accordance with the teaching of the Bh., the first goes directly against it, It is impossible for us 
to find out when and how the change came about, as no works on music in the period between 
the Bh, andthe S. R. are extant. The author of the S. 2. himself, it must be ‘noted, is not 
writing from his own knowledge, but on the authority of the writers who preceded him, and whose 
works were then available. The ancient music had already passed away in the time of Sarhgadeva, 
the anthor of the S. R, 

The ‘ gramas’ according to later writers. 

The structure of the two grdmas as given in the §. 2., which is a compilation made from 
previous works, is exactly as given in the Bh.72 But in the S. P., which is a work of a much later 
‘period (see above) anl when the old distinction of the grdmas had been completely forgotten,73 
though there is azreament in the structure of the shadjagrdma, that assigned to the madhyama- 
grdma is as follows with ma for keynote: ~ 

ma pa dha ni sa rt ga = Ema] 


0 8. R. p. 64, Slokas 7 and 8, . "1 8. R. p. 64, Slokas 8, 4, 5and 6. . 
"2 The reader should note that the arrangement of Srutis in the madhyama and gandhdara grdmas, as drawn up 


in App. iv of the 8. #, Anandashrama series, is not according to the text. It agrees with that given in the 8. P. 
3 8. P. kinda i., sloke 100, 
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This must be looked upon either as having its origin in the imagination of the author, an 
occurrence by no means very rare, or as having been quoted from a previous writer, equally 
imaginative, Acszording to the S. R.,% however, this was the constitution of the géndhdragriéime 
of Narada, which had already fallen into desuetude (see above). For, this authority gives the 
following arrangement of grutis in this grdma. 

The ‘gandhaéragrama,’ 
ga mA pa dha ni sa ré [ga] 
38 35 3s dg 38 2s 4g 

Here it would seem that ga was the keynote, and in that case it is not very difficult to attach 
aplausible meaning to the scale. For, on comparing it with the shadjagrdma it will be observed 
that it is ilentical with it except for the fact that the interval between the second and the fourth 
notes, which amounts to £ or a minor third, is sought to be equally divided. Ifthis conjecture be 
correct, it reminds us of a similar division introduced by Zalzal (8th century A. D.) in the Arabic 
scale and said to be still in use.75 In India, however, it fell into disuse, which probably gave rise 
to the myth that ‘it was prevalent in heaven (svarga) and not on the face of the earth.’7 It ig said 
to have originated with Narada, a writer on music, but there is no inherent improbability in its 
having been borrowed by the Hindus from the Persians and Arabs, like so many other things in 
music (see below).’” . 

The S. P. having thus given a constitution for the madhyamzgrdma, which according to the 
S.R belongs to the gandhdragrdma, proceeds to define the gadndhdragrdma as follows with ga for 
the keyncte: - 
ga ma pa dha ni sa ad [ye] 

33 33 38 43 38 3g 38 

No other Sanskrit treatise on music, available to us, mentions a grdma with this structure. 
If we examine, however, the original gdndhdragrdma as given in the S. R. (which is the same as 


the madhyamagrdma as defined in the S. P.), we find that the seventh note isthe just Fourth 
of the fourth note but is not the just Fifth of the third. In the gdudhdragrdma, according 


iJ 


to the S. P., it would appear, the seventh note is made the just Fifth of the third note, sacrificing 
its relation of the just Fourth to the fourth note, the other relations remaining the same. 


(To be continued, ) 


KALIDASA AND THE HUNAS OF THE OXUS VALLEY. 
BY PROF. K. B. PATHAK, B.A. ; POONA. 
Ksuirasvaui, the well-known commentator on the Amarakoge, who belongs to the second 


A 


half of the eleventh century, explains vahlika,? meaning saffron, thus: 
ARIAS UATE AST aT eT 
SITIAA: CHHITS AH LAR ATA! 
In order to enable the reader to understand the view of Kshirasvami, I shall quote the 
following three well-known verses of Kalidasa : 
~~ de ns ~ 
ae Taey Hae arenas capeTA | 
MCSA SAT SEAT, cara || 
PATA TTATART, THEA AST: | 
¢ wo : 
SITTAT: CHET APS ARATT || 
qT EuTaaTaL? War SrTHTAMAT | 
| HTSUS wT cTaeTA || Raghuvainsa TV, 
1% 8. RB, p. 46, Slokas 3, 4, and 5. ; 
76 In the 18th, 14th and 15th centuries, however, Zalzal’s neutral third was not infavour. (Prof. Land’s 
Gramme Arave). 
76 § RK. p. 45, sloka 5. % a2 
77 If we are to believe, however, that this grdma was in existence in India at the time when the Petchatan- 
tra was first translated into Pahlavi (see above), the Hindus could not have borrowed it from the Arabs. 
1 He quotes Bhoja and is quoted by Vardhamfna, the author of the Ganaratnamahodadht. 


2 Mr. K. G. Oka’s Ed. of the Kshtrasvdmé, p. 110. 
* Some manuscripts of Vallabha’s commentary read ga, 
nN 
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Kshirasvami tells us that Raghu encountered the Hinas in the Vahitka-desa, where the 
saffron plant was cultivated. If this view is accepted, the reading faegdft adopted by 
Mallindtha, a commentator of the fourteenth century and a native of Southern India, 
must be abandoned. Before examining the other reading ayvate, I shall try to settle the 


date of Vallabha, who gives this latter reading. Oa the word. dsa occurring in Bfqeyq Seq] 
eared wet: (Kumdrasambhava 1, 85), Vallabha remarks : _ 

sqrafa aatat wares: Taratt zarawagyera ae... . fasranaerar rrara afer aeaAg_ aTg- 
area fasraeaa Tazara | 4 

These remarks are thus reproduced by Vardhamiéna : 

apres g fasranteerat Rare eta at aera | argqers frerrtearrara | 
Ganarainamahodadhi I. 13. Benares Edition, p, 16. 

Mallinatha says : 

cepa « Prerautreraactad | we a arrangers | Peg aatar- 
aa SANs: TANT: TATE | 

Vallabha, who is quoted by Vardhamina, mentions Bihlana in his comments on the 
last verse of Magha’s Kavi-vamiia-varnana in his Sigupdlavadha. On these grounds we may 
safely assign Vallabha to the first half of the twelfth century. Itisa well-known fact that 
he was a native of Kishmir. These facts invest his opinion with exceptional importance. 
In the above passage cited from Kalidasa, Vallabha reads 7¥° and explains it thus qgrqrsr 
a& aearedte.6 According to Kshirasvami, Vahltka-desa or Bactria was the country 
where Raghu encountered the Hinas, and this region was, in Vallabha’s opinion, watered by 
the river Vankt. In the fifteenth canto of the Raghuvainga, verse 89, the towns of Takshasila 
and Pushkalavati are mentioned. The last named town was called by the Greeks Peukeladtis, 
In the Greek form of this word the letter s is superfluous, and the letter o corresponds to the 
Sanskrit va. According to this rule, the Greek word Oxus, the name of the celebrated river, 
would be qa in Sanskrit; and in Prakrit it would be spelt qow and pronounced 
qe. The sign for doubling being mistaken for anusvdra, the word would be pronounced 
Vanka. The Sanskrit form Vakshi, with a superfluous nasal, would be pronounced Vanksht. 
It is thus plain that the Vanki or Vankshdé river is the Oxus river. It is interesting to note 
here that the famous Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang calls this river Pochu or Fochu. This 
Chinese name is only a phonetic transcription of the Indian form of the name Vakshd or 
Vakki. Va answers? to the Chinese po or fo, as in Molopo for Malava, or in Na-fo-ti-po-ku-lo 
for Navadevakula, while the Indian ksha or kka corresponds to the Chinese ch, as in 
Ta-cha-shi-lo for Takshagila or Takkasilé, Thus the Chinese form of the name of the river 
Oxus, Pochu or Fochu, presupposes the Indian original Vakshi or Vakki, mispronounced 
Vankshé or Vanki.® 

We have thus seen that in the opinion of Kshirasvémi and Vallabha, Kélidasa makes 
Raghu invade the northern country and conguer the Hunas, who had already established 
themselves on the banks of the Oxus in Bactria. General Cunningham? says: ‘‘ According to 
the Chinese authorities the white Huns first appeared in the countries on the Oxus in the 
beginning of the fifth century ’’ and then gives a list of the Hina kings who ruled on the Oxus. 
Mr. V. A. Smith, in his Larly History of India, p. 297, says that the Huns were in the Oxus 
"4 Read ayyparg.D.0.MS.No.720f188884.—=*~*~C~C"C“‘(SNSNSNSCSC(CNSNSC(C(S‘SNNNNNNS 

6 Some manuscripts of Vallabha’s commentary read qe a: 


6 8S. P. Pandit’s Ed. of Raghu, notes, p. iii, “1 Watter’s Yuan Chwang, Vol, II, pp. 312-18. 
* Four D. C. MSS. of Raghwaméa and its commentaries read Vankt and two read Vanksht. 
° Ephthalites or White Huns, Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 
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valley between A. D. 455-84. The first invasion of India by the Hinas was repelled by Skanda- 
gupta-Vikramaditya in A. D. 455. From these facts the conclusion is inevitable that Kalidasa 
composed the verses quoted above when the Hinas were still in the Oxus valley and shortly 
before they invaded the Gupta empire in A. D. 455. At this time Kaélidisaappears to have 
been very young, as he speaks of his poetical efforts with extreme diffidence and in such 
depreciating terms as 

Hee: RAAT APASATFAITTEAATA | Raghu I. 3. 

His masterpiece, the immortal Sakuntala4, must have been alater production of his genius. 
He was thus contemporary with Vikramaditya II of the Gupta Dynasty. This view rests 
upon the identification of the Vanki or Vanksht with the Oxus river and upon the fact that 
the Hiinas first appeared in the Oxus valley in the beginning of the fifth century. 

In the last verse quoted above, Mallinatha reads aqtwarzeratal and explains qyzaeq qTz1s- 
HCAS TUS HATS ALT, alluding to a well-known Indian custom: 

fraerert aeamareriiata saree: TaraTaA TAT aT 
Vdsavadaitd, Hall’s Ed., p. 42. 

On the other hand Vallabha!® reads aqjsqrearefat and explains aqraqrearia( i adie 
. oe... Sfarara(a) areal sereq: (are arai( dt se wafaareafa. Chéritravardhana and 
Sumativijaya adopt this reading, and say Pereira: HARSH TTCTTA STeSa ATATATT:. 

In Thomas Watters’ work on the Travels of Yuan-Chwang, describing the social 
characteristics common to the tribes and districts between China and India, we read: 

‘‘They burn their dead and have no fixed period of mourning. They fay (?) the face 
and cut off the ears.” Watters, Vol. I, p. 40 

‘Among some tribes it apparently was the custom to tear or gash the face at the funeral 
of a parent or chief.” Idem, p. 41. 

“We find it recorded, moreover, that when the death of T’ang T’ai Tsung was announced, 
the barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow by wailing, cutting off their 
hair, gashing (7) their faces and cutting their ears, until the blood washed the ground.” 

Idem, p. 42. 

From these extracts it is evident that Kalidasa must have written kapola-pdtana, ‘to tear 
and gash the face,’ and not kapola-pdtala, the latter reading being substituted by the Southern 
commentators like Mallinatha in accordance with Indian notions. 

From the two verses discussed above, we learn that Kalidasa was contemporary with the 
Hiinas of the Oxus valley, who were defeated by Skandagupta-Vikramaditya in A. D, 455 and 
who killed the Sassanian king Firoz, in A. D. 484, and that it was the custom, among the 
Haina women, to tear and gash the face at the funeral of their husbands. 

In my paper on Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu, I have shown that Digniga 
belongs to the latter half of the fifth century. It is thus clear that Kalidasa and Dignaga 
were contemporaries and lived in the time of Vikramaditya Ii of the Gupta Dynasty. This 
confirms the tradition preserved by Mallinatha. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY H. A. ROSH, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p. 248.) 


TAola: a bowl for keeping sugar, etc. Karnal 8S. R,, 1872-80, p,. 121. 


Taola, taula: quickly. Kangra Gloss. 
Tap, tapali: the ductor passage by which water entersa field. Opp. to pasnd, g.v. 


Kangra Gloss. 
Tapri: a small shed or thatched house. Kangra Gloss. 


19D. O. MS. No. 150 of A. 1882-83, 
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Tarkaé pani: the upper stratum of water of a kachcha well. Sirsa 8. R,, 1879-83, p. 178, 

Taraji: a poll-tax on Chamars, Kuthar. 

Taras: the sarus crane (Grus antigone), Ludhiana 8, R., 1878-83, p. 12. 

Taren : a high stool on which a man stands to winnow corn, Kangra Gloss. 

Torophia: thick or tangled. A word used to describe a division of land by which each 
party gets separate share of each field, so that shares are much intermixed. Pattu vand and 
gddu vand mean much the same thing, Tela vand means division into large blocks, Kangra Gloss, 

Tarota: a hole in the ground or in a bank where water has forced a passage; darddh is also 
used for same thing, Kangra Gloss, 

Tasri: the heads of jowdr, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 187. 

Tat: goat. Bauria argo. 

Tat: the pods of the gram plant. Jullundur 6. R., p, 127. 

Tataini = Panji ath. 

Tatini: s,f., a fire-fly. 

Tatiila: alongthong. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Tatta: fast. Bauria argot, 

Tatti: it consists of four earthen jars pierced and tied together and hung up by a string in 
the bride’s courtyard, and is struck ty the bridegroom with a sword. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 167, 

Tehman : a loin-cloth worn by Musalmans, sometimes not passed between the legs, but 
usually worn in the Hindu fashion (though they preserve their own name for the garment). 
Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

Teinta: a term applied in Kulu and Liahul to a grassy slope or up land above the cliffs or 
precipitous hill sides which form the sides of a valley. Kangra Gloss, 

Tel talwai: a present given to the barber’s wife for rubbing a lock of the bride’s hair with 
oil, Jullundur 8. R,, p. 65. 

Tela-vand: see tarophld, 

Teli: the man who scutches ginned cotton. Of. pumba, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 188, 

Telia: an oily kind of water. 

Tera tin: all any how. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 155. 

Thavh: a plain or level space on the top of a hill or in a high valley. Simla. 

Tha: tobeborn. Bauriaargot. Eu, Damkera thihe = a boy is born. 

Thaiya: hide, imperative. Bauria argot. 

Thaili: the handle of the plough. Of. arlt, Ludhiana S. B., 1878-83, p. 99. 

Thak : prohibition (of grazing) : Kangra 8, R, Lyall p, 24. 

Thakna : to forbid, stop from. Kangra Gloss, 

Thakuri: a weight = 6 chhiténks, Jubba, 

Thal: a vessel made of pottery, flatter and smaller than the daggd (q. v.) with a very wide 
month, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Thali: very sandy soil. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 170, 

Thambha : a subdivision of a tribe; a group of villages bound together by common descent. 
Ct. thapa. Karnal S.R., p. 74. 

Thambs: the connecting rod fastened to the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a sugat 
press. Of. md@nak, Karnil S. R., 1872-80, p- 161. 

Than: a small mtd representation of a temple. Sirsa S. R,, 1879-83, p. 144. 


Thanapatti: a cess; a fee of Rs. 5 paid at each daughter's wedding. Of, mudhkhera. 
Ferozepore S. R., 1889-91, p. 10. 


Thanh : along log of wood. Simla Hills, 


‘Thand ?: search. Bauria ergot. Ex, hapdhi thandolo lewan awe. The policeman is 
coming to search the house, ) 
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Thandiai, thandidé: also ghz or any other grease. 

Thangeri: a bird. Probably from its feeding on zhdngt or hazel nuts, Pangwal, 

Thapa: a subdivision of a tribe, a group of villages bound together by common descent, Of, 
thamba. Karnal 8. R., p. 74 and 75. 

Thapa: a bloody mark of a hand, which the bride’s mother with her hand dipped in henna 
leaves on the bridegroom’s father’s clothes. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 132. 

Thapa: the heap of clean grain. Cf, rdés and dohal. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 173, 

Th4apa: a flat wooden dubber, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 200. 

Thépa khauncha: a conical basket open at both ends whichis suddenly plunged to the 
bottom of a village pond with its big end downwards, any fish that splashes being taken out through 
the smallend. KarnalS R., p. 7. 

Thapi: a small block of wood used for breaking clods. Jullundur 8. R., p. 108. 

Thapun: a secular clergy. Hissar S. R., p. 12. 

Thathe: a press, Ludhiana S. R., 1878-88, p, 105. 

Thek : a sheaf of wheat made up for carriage from the field. Kangra Gloss, 

Thekma: a petticoat or wrap with red spots. Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

Thekna: to spot. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 124. 

- 'Whelu:a block of wood which is fitted into an irrigation channel, so that the water 
flows evenly over it, The water is then divided into several channels by pegs which fit into the block.” 
Kangra Gloss. 

Theni: deposit of an article left in trust with another. Kangra Gloss. 

Thihin: these. Bauria argot. 

Thika: a chief village. Karnal §. R., p. 76. 

Thilaul : the money given to the bride’s mother at a betrothal used in Kilar and Darwds, 
Pangi. Called gudmt in the Sach Pargana of Pangi. Pangwal, 

Thilia : a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping water. Cf. gharia and 
dina. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p, 121. 

Thimi: a measure of 8 sérs kacha. Kangra Gloss. 

Thimbi: a measure of capacity = one-eighth ofa dharim. Kangra 8, R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Thula: a subdivision of a panna (ward of a village community), Karnal S, R., p. 92, 

Thulad&r: an assistant headman, not officially recognized. Karnal S, R., p. 92. 

‘Tiba bangar: the flat tableland on the tops of hills. It requires much rain, but is slightly 
better than bhket. Cf. panga. Hoshiarpur S&S. R,, p, 69. 

Tikawal: a necklace of fourteen coins, oneagold mohur and the rest rupees. Karnal 
S, R., 1872-80, p. 125. 

Til : a complete suit of female clothes. Of. tiwal, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 125. 

Tila: a wooden stick. Gurdaspur, Of. tld, stalk, P. Dy., p. 1188. 

Tilkin: shoes. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Tilla : an effect of cold which attacks buffaloes only. Cf. Aallu. Ludhiina S, R., 1878-83, 
p. 184, 

Tini: s. f£., top (of a tree). 

Tind : the pod of cotton, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 183. 

Tindar: the earthen vessels tied tothe mdl of a Persian wheel for raising water, Karnal 
S. R., 1872-80, p. 160. 

Tingra: a fish. It rarely runs large, yet specimens of 5 lbs. or so are sometimes caught by 
the fishermen. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 17. 

Tingra: a fish (Macrones lamarriz). Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Tingra chhot&: a fish (Macrones tengara), Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Tint: the buds of the katr tree. Karnil 8. R., p. 11. 
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Tilla; (1) the peak or point of a hill; (2) the ptarmigan; also called dkdr chakru, 
Kangra Gloss. 

Tira: niche. Sirmir 

Tirath : properly a place of pilgrimage, but used for the place for burning the dead, which ig 
also called marial?: in Kulu, mantom, Kangra Gloss, 

Tirchoka: see under 8:/ daittdr. 

Titaina ; s. m, 

Tithun: in that place; jeéhwn, in the place which ; athwn, in that place; kéthun, where, 
K Angra Gloss. 

Tiun: still, yet. 

Tiwal: a suit of clothes, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 156, 

Tiwal: a complete suit of female clothes. Of tl. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 125 

Toba: asmall pond. Cf. chaprz. Jullundur §, R., p. 58. 

Todar: a bracelet made of a cylindrical bar of metal. Of, kangan, Karnal 8. R., 1872.80 

. 125, ; 

: Tokha: a masonry pillar, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p, 318. 

Tokna: a brass pot larger than a toknt, Sirmir trans-Girt, 

Tokna: a large narrow-mouthed cauldron, made of metal fo i ; 
feasts. Karnal 3. B., 1872-80, p. 121, iaenepeenet Setet ane Cooking as 

Tokni: a brass jar. Sirsa S, R., 1879-838, p. 166. 

Tokni: a large narrow-mouthed cauldron, made of metal, for storing water 
feasts. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Tokoni: tokni a large brass pot. Sirmdr trans-Giri, 

Tol: a big boulder, Kangra Glogs. 

Tolah : a weighman. Of. modi. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-88, p. 81, 

Tondi: spring, ¢.e., the three warm months before the barsdt or raing. Kangra Glogs 
ee see . grain ; of rice seven maunds and ten sérs kacha, or of wheat ten maunds 

Topi lini : name of ceremony for widow remarriage in Pang? and Lahul, Pangwil Mono. 107 
5 aa sowing the seed by drilling it through a tube into the furrows. Ludhiana S, R., 1878- 
: hae the irrigation of land by delivering water above the fields. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, 

Toran: the wooden frame of a door. Sirsa §, R., 1879-88, p. 168, 

Tori: then. Bauria argot, 

Toria: an insignificant oilseed. Karnal S, RB. 1872-80, p. 191, 

ae) tonas : oe ci pindrow). Kangra §.R.,, p, 21. 

ota : a cone ol sdtht (grain parched and ground i : 7. 

weddings in Pangi (Sach Pargaia) and Chamba te, Pas ca taal cor ent) een 

Tow&t: a he-goat—see under dahr7. ; 

Trangari: a small bridge over a rivulet, called divf in LA A 

Tren: three. Sirsa SR, 1879-83, p., a Meee Hite, angre Gloag, 

Trib4na: a tenant who farms land wit : 
Wialinseh alia. Whanes 4. ois eg and oxen furnished by the landholder, Cf, 

Tringol: the ibex: in Lahul and Spiti called kin, Kangra Gloss 

Tooghar : the great bustard (Hupodoris édwardsti). Ludhidn g, R 

Tujjun, tijjun : to you; you. In Kuli ; ‘ eee p. 12, 

; paige > you Ulu, Zot, to you ; tona or tusdna. from Ké 
Tukri: a Gijar s blue petticoat, with or without spots. Karnal : le evi Gloss. 
Tukkal: a knife used in threshing sugar-cane, Ol. phaith Jullundar 8. Ry p. 108, = 


Tulah : testing, or settlement of an a : 
: n account of any kind. “ 
Tuli; a grass stalk, Kangra Gloss, yxind. Kangra Gloss, 


and cooking at 
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Tam : gold and silver ornaments. Sirsa §. R., 1879-83, p. 157, 

Tumbi, tumbri: a small cucumber , Pee ae 
Mo a ee 

Tang: balcony. Sirmir, 

Taint: a tree (Morus alba). Karnal 8. B., p. 9, 

Tas: chaff. Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 173. 

Tusri: the heads of the great millets, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 173. 

Ubaran: the ploughing after the seed of charr? has been sown broadcast. Jullundur 
S.R., p. 124. 

Ubatna: a mixture of barley flour. Sirsa §. R., 1879-83, p. 165. 

Ubha thai jana: tostand. Bauria argo, 

Td: a heavy wooden roller. Cf. girrt, Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Uddar: an otter, Kangra Gloss. 

Udhai: white-ant, Bauria argot. 

Ugahi: collection of revenue, Karnal §. R., p, 110, 

Ugahna: to collect revenue. Karnal §. B., p. 110. 

Ughar: see hoghdr. 

Ugilan: the plough in which the boot and the curve of the fal are near each other, 
Jullundur 8. R., p. 109. 

Ujala: general withering up from any reason, Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 180. 

Ujeh: above ; see under dunh, 

Ukhal: a mortar made of stone or wood in which grain is ground by a wooden staff 
called musal and its husk separated, 

Undra: rat. Baurai argot. 

Upré&hons : danjar land attached toa field, Hissar 8. B., p. 25. 

Uprida jana ; to go up; see under dunk. 

Ur : see or. 

Urhur : buckwheat (Cajanus bicolor). Of. kundi and dhingra. 

Urni: sheep. Bauria argot, 

Urni: a fish (Mugil corsula). Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Urna: a lamb under six months of age ; see under Shed, 

G+: the man who dies without a son. Of. gy@l, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 149, 

Ut naput jana: to die without a son, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 149. 

Utar: unirrigated land, Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Utkart : (1) fixed rent or assessment, generally used where it is paid partly in kind, partly in 
cash, Chakota is another word for the same thing. Kangra Gloss. (2). a tenant-at-will. 

Vadanak : a tall red kind of wheat. Jullundur S, R., p. 125. 

Vahal: the bed of an old drainage channel. Cf, vd and johal, Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p, 12. 

Val: the bed of an old drainage channel. Cf. vdhal and yohal. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 12. 

Vawm : anoose made of miénj rope. Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 112. 

Vand: an allotment (Nurpur) ; see bher: in Bari Bangahel = jeola, Kangra 8, R,, 


(Lyall), p. 32. : 

Vangat ; see dangat. 

Vikh : twenty. Sirsa S. R., 1879-88, p. 124, 

Vil: a kind of rheumatism that is rarely fatal; the animal affected gets stiff and unable to 
walk, Of, vildya. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 301. 

Vilaya : a kind of rheumatism. 

Voti: wife = swani, used by Rajputs; see lari, 

Wahnas to-morrow. Bauria argot. 
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Wali: again, Bauria argo¢. 


: . . R., 1879-83, p. 31. 
: the force which pursues the raiders. Sirsa 8. R., , sacs ‘ 
a ae ae a the offerings for the malignant deity over the patient’s head. Karnal 


S. R., 1872-80, p. 146. 


; ing tof water over the bridegroom’s 
: a ceremony of marriage performed by waving & po ae 
tea aa tian eine a little of it and waving a rupee round his head, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, 


p. 180. 


Watri : cotton sown in June or July. 


Watran :a broadcast sowing ; to sow when the moisture has sufficiently subsided to allow of 


ing in’ hidrpur 8, R., p. 88. 
ploughing and sowing, Hoshiarp Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 87. 


Wehla: soon ; as wehla do: come soon. Bauria argot, 


Yamu (Kuli) : the sardo deer ; see god. 
“iri: fine rice, Of. dhdn, 


Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 178. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ON ‘SIVA-BHAGAVATA’ IN PATANJALI’S 
MAHABHASHYA. 

Muck has been written by eminent scholars 
about the ancient sect of Bh&gavatas, The ear- 
hest inscription making use of the word ‘Bhaga- 
Vata ’ as an attributive of a follower of a particu- 
lay sect is that edited by Dr, Fleet in Jour. R. 
As. Soc., Oct. 1909, in which Heliodoros, son of 
Dion, of Takshasilé, a Yonadiita of king Antial- 
kidas at the court of Tratér Raja Kasiputa 
Bhagabhadra, is described as a Bhdgavata. 
Evidently he was a Vishnu-bhagavata, for the 
inscription commemorates the erection of a 
Geruda-dhvaja to devadeva Vasudeva. 

I wish to draw the attention of scholars to the 
fact that Siva-bhagavatas can claim the same 
antiquity as Vishnu-bhagavatas. From the very 
earliest days there were two sects of Bhagavatas 
who believed Bhagavat, conceived either as 
Vishnu or Siva, to be the supreme cause, and 
bhakti or devotion to him ag of more importance 
than ritual or sacrifice. 

This inscription mentions Antialkidas Nike- 
phoros who, according to Vincent Smith, was a 
contemporary with the early years of Eucratides 
circa. 170 B.O. Menander’s invasion took place 
about 150B.C., only a few years after, and his 
siege of Séketa and Majjhamiké is alluded to by 
PataDjali in words which leave little doubt that 
the events took place in the lifetime of the great 
grammarian. 

Now, Pataiijali mentions the word Siva-bhaga- 
vata while commenting on Panini V, 2. 76. The 
passage is as under: 

AA: TSS Pal sass 4 | | | 8e 

FR ASA TOT CR A Bret: TB: 

lay are? 

Rrra arate | 

Ui a SS ACTEM TST Resq: | Sat Tears: 
Gra | At BeAr seonryleartqeays 
G Seay Baa He | 


An explanation of the context is necessary, 

Patafjali takes pains to explain that words 
formed by Panini V.2. 72, 75and 76, are not to be 
taken in a literal sense, but only in a metapho- 
rical one, Thus égitaka, ushnake (Panini V. 2. 72) 
do not mean ‘he who does cold,’ or ‘he who does 
hot,’ for then they might be applied to snow or 
sun, but they respectively mean ‘a person who 
takes a long time over doing athing which has to 
be done soon,’ and ‘a person who does a thing 
betimes.’ Similarly, pdrévaka( Panini V. 2, 75.) 
does not mean ‘he who seeks his ends by the side, 
for then it might mean ‘a king’s servant’ but it 
is taken to mean ‘one who proceeds to perform 
im a roundabout way things which can be per- 
formed in a straightforward manner.’ We now 
come to Panini V.2.76,from which we get the word 
AyahSilika. Pataiijali aske if this word is to be 
taken in the literal sense of one ‘who goes about, 
or seeks his ends with an iron dart’? On this he 
asks, what would then happen? ‘The reply is that 
then the word would apply to a Siva-bhdgavata. 
Evidently, the members of that fraternity must 
then have been in the habit of going about, or 
seeking their ends, with aniron édla in hand. 
Finally Patafijali says that the word is not to be 
taken in the literal sense, and, therefore, cannot 
apply toa Siva-bhdgavata, but it is taken to apply 
to express one who has recourse to extreme or 
harsh or rash measures to seek an end which 


‘can be secured by milder methods, 


Patafijali’s denial that the word does not apply 
to Siva-bhdgavatas is a proof of the existence of 
the class in those days. They must have used an 
iron spear as a distinctive mark like modern 
Jogis who carry an iron trident. Siva’s weapon 
is Séla or trigéla, whence his epithet Sali. 


CHANDRADHAR GULERI, 


Ajmer. 
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THE RAMACHARITAMANASA AND THE RAMAYANA. 
BY L. P. TESSITORI; UDINE (ITALY). 


[ THE present paper on the connection between Tulasi Dasa’s Rdmachariiamdnasa and 
Valmiki’s Rémdyana was first published in Jtalianin the Giornale della Socteté Asiatica Italiana 
(Vol, XXIV, 1911), and is now republished in English at the kind suggestion of Sir G. Grierson 
and Sir R. C. Temple. The subject is indeed a most interesting one, as it involves a question 
which has remained sub judsce up to the present day. 

Many different opinions have been advanced as to the principal source from which Tulasi Disa 
derived his Rémacharitamdnasa, but they have all been mere conjectures, rather than inductions from 
a sufficient quantity of positive evidence, and, being also very unlikely, have only helped to make 
the question more intricate instead ofsolving it. The two extremes have been represented; (a) by 
the scholars who, being not directly acquainted with the Rdmacharitamdnasa, have almost necessarily 
tended towards conceiving it as a poor and close rifacimenio of the Rémdyana, bearing no stamp of 
originality ; and (4) by the scholars who, being more or less acquainted with the Rdmacharttamdnasa, 
have allowed themselves to be misled by its outward appearance and by the different meaning of the 
tacts in it, and have arrived at the conclusion that Tulasi Dasa had availed himself of other sources 
and was not at all or very little indebted to his great predecessor. It is important to determine 
the right course between the two exaggerations and to give the Rémdyana its proper place amongst 
the sources of the Rémacharttamdnasa. 


The solution of the problem can be reached only by freeing ourselves from any preconcep- 
tion, or misleading influence of general impressions, and confining ourselves to the impartial- 
examination of positive facts. It is chiefly a work of patience. The Hindi poem must first be compared 
verse for verse with the Rdmdyana, with the object of ascertaining all points of agreement with the 
Sanskrit text. Then, by placing agreements and disagreements in the same scale, it must 
be ascertained whether the former outweigh the latter to such a degree as to permit us to classify 
the Rdmdyana as the principal source of the Rdmacharitamaénasa, The way is however, made ardu- 
ous by the fact that Tulasi Disa does not confine himself to only one recension of the Raém@yana. 
This makes it necessary to carry on the same inquiries into both the principal recensions, and ascer- 
tain in which places of the Rdmacharitamdnasa either of the two prevails. Another difficulty is that 
of distinguishing between real and apparent discordances, 7. ¢., between particulars derived from 
sources different from the Rémdyana and particulars derived from the Rémdyana itself, but modified 
either because of their incompatibility with the religious principles of the new poem, or for some 
other reason. The reader will judge whether the present study covers all the above points and 
proves sufficiently that Tulasi Dasa availed himself of the Rémdyana as a principal source for the 
particulars of Rama's life, but at the same time strove with all his power to keep as clear as 
possible of Valmtki’s art, so that on the whole the Rémdyana can only be called his source of 


information, never his artistic model. 

Of course, the fact of having taken into consideration only the Rdmdyana gives the above 
conclusions a temporary character. We know Tulasi Dasa availed himself also of the Adhyd¢ma- 
ramdyana, a wystic rifacimento of the Rdmayana, which is included in the Brahmdndapurdna. 
When inquiries are brought to bear on this source, too,—~a task which the author of this article 
may possibly carry out in the near future—then only can the priority of the Rdma@yana amongst the 
sources of the Rdmacharitamdnasa be definitely established, But on the whole, even if some 
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restriction is still to be made on the priority herein assigned to the Ramdyana, our general conclu- 
sions are absolutely definite and the present article will always retain its sabes as a collection of the 
best proofs in favor of Tulasi Dasa’s having largely and directly utilized Valmiki’s poem.’—L. P, T.] 

Ndnd purdnanigamdgamasammatam yad Raémdyane nigadiiam kvacid anyato ’pt | 

svdntahsukhdya Tulast Raghundthagathdbhdshdntbandham atimafjulam dtanoti |\7 \\ 3 

In the above stanza inthe Sanskrit introduction to the Rdmacharttamdnasa Tulasi Dasa 
himself informs his readers of the sources from which he has drawn. In fact he does here avow 
most explicitly that he has derived from the Rémdyana, and partly also from other works, all the 
matter that was conformable to the Purdnas and to the Holy Scriptures. Leaving aside for the 
present the question how far the words kwactd anyato ‘pi should be extended, the fact remains 
that in the above passage Tulasi Dasa himself does quote the poem of Valmiki as his chief 
source, and does declare clearly that he has drawn from it the bulk of that material which he hag 
brought into harmony with his own spiritual ideas and clothed in a pleasant form of poetry. Such 
is after all the meaning hidden in that testimony, which on the other hand gives us but super- 
fluous information, for every diligent reader of the Radmacharttamdnasa would reach for himself the 
same conclusion, ‘Tulasi Dasa has followed the path formerly trodden by Valmiki, placing his feet 
upon the very footmarks left by his great predecessor. 

If looked upon superficially, such an assertion will no doubt strike one as the absurdest para- 
dox, A bottomless abyss lies between the two poems: in each one breathes a different air, 
sees different people living in a world quite apart; the impressions which each makes on the 
mind of its readers are so unlike that one cannot see at a glance anything but a fancied depen- 
dence of the one upon the other. But one must not ignore that objective facts, not sesthetic im- 
pressions, are the best criterion for settling any question regarding the dependence of any one work 
upon another; and itis in the light of that positive criterion that our assertion is to be viewed. 
The fact is that, as far as Rama's life is concerned, the thread of the narrative is mainly one and the 





1 At the moment of revising the proofs of the present article, Iam kindly informed by Sir G. Grierson that 
Bhalbhadra Prasid Sukul of Ballia, U. P.and three other pandiés are publishing an edition of Tulasi Disa’s 
Raimacharitamanasa, together with another poem of the same title in Sanskrit Slokas, which bears such an exact 
correspondence to if, that it musé necessarily be concluded that one is a translation of the other. Sir G. Grierson, 
has seen the drany@° and Sundarakdnda of this edition, and has found that both the versions are practically 
line for line the same. The editors consider the Sanskrit version tobe the original one, basing their opinion 
on what Tulasi Disa himself says in the introduction to the Hindt poem concerning the origin of the story, and 
particularly on the passage, in which he states that he heard the story from his guru, but owing to his being but 
a vbild, he could not understand it, and only afterwards, when he understood it better, he put it down in bhdshd: 

maith puni nija guru sana sunt kathd su Sikara-kheta | 

Ssamujhi hahbfih tasu balapana taba ati raheur aceta |]... . 

tadapi kahit guru bdrahizh bAré | samujhi pari kachu mati-anusdré | 
bhakhé-baddha karabi maiz sot | more mana prabodha jehi hot | (I, 80-81) 

The editors promise a full account of the Sanskrit MS. in the preface to the Balakénda. ‘TiN then—writes 
Sir G. Grierson—we must wait in patience,” That one version is a translation of the other is perfectly certain, but 
which is the original itis impossible, at present, to say. The impression conveyed to my mind is that itis the 

Sanskrif version that is the translation, asitis not so compact ag T'ulast Dasa. The author has to fill up his 
Slokas with unnecessary words to make them agree with the Hindt. But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
that Tnlast Disa took a Sanskrit original and improved it by condensing it. In the latter case, it is this 
Sanskrit Rimacharitamdnasa that we ought necessarily to consider as the first, and perhaps the only, source of 
the Hind! poem. But, even so, our general conclusion that Tulas? Disa’s poem is chiefly based upon the 
Raméyana would by no means be impaired. The only difference would be that the correspondence of the former 
to the latter ought to be explained simply asa consequence Of Tulast Dasa’s having translated a work that was 
chiefly based upen Valmiki, not as having been intentionally brought about by Tulasi DAsa himself. 

* The present and all following quotations from the Ramacharitamdnasa are taken from the edition of the 
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same in both the poems: Tulasi Dasa derives from Valmiki all the ; articulars of the story, shortens 
or amplifies them as he likes, explains them according to his creed, clothes them in a new fashion, 
but hardly ever alters their objectiveness, their succession, their historical value. One might be 
induced to think Tulasi Dasa firmly believes in the historical trustworthiness of the Rém@yana and 
therefore makes it a point not to mistake the truth, at least so far as that, truth does not strike too 
openly at his ethical and religious ideas, This is why Tulasi Dasa retains some particulars, which 
were quite in accordance with the reduntant epical style in Valmiki’s poem, but seem mere, and 
even strange, superfiuities amidsé the habitual conciseness of the Rémachari/amdnasa. This is why 
Tulasi Dasa always applies the greatest attention to giving untcutgue suum; t.e., to attributing every 
action or speech, however insignificant it may be, to the very persons whom V4lmiki has repre- 
sented as authors thereof. This is why Tulasi Dasa always makes it a point’ never to alter the 
successiun of events? and goes so far in his scruples that he never fails to replace by a short 
allusion any episode or impertant passage of the Rdmdyana, to which he could not give room in his 


poem. 

This general rule of fidelity to his source finds its greatest exception in Tulast Désa’s 
sixth book’, where the succession of the facts is wholly subverted, the particulars of one combat are 
often mistaken for those of another, and the deeds of one champion are attributed to another; 
but in this case the exception does not weaken the rule and can be easily explained, if we 
only suppose that Tulasi Dasa could not always find his way amidst the bewildering intricacy of 
Valmiki’s Yuddhakdnda and often lost himself in the labyrinth of events,—which supposition is 
greatly corroborated by our own practical experience of the difficulty of thoroughly mastering by 
heart the subject of this most intricate book, though nowadays the scholar can reckon upon handier 


editions and greater helps, than were available to the medieval poet.® 

But, leaving aside the Lankd@kdnda and the few other divergencies from Valmiki, which 
are interspersed in the other books of the Rdmacharitamdeasa and not always without a 
reason, the fact remains of Tulasi Dasa’s strict fidelity to the historical and chronological 
data in the narrative of the Sanskrit Rdmdyana; a fidelity of such a nature that, were there no 
other testimony, it would perhaps be sufficient to show that Tulasi Dasa, whilst writing, always 


3 This rule admits of a few exceptions, whichare mainly found in the Bala® and Ayodhyikénda. I quote the 
three which are the most striking in the above two books :— 

(i). Tulast Dasa places Rima Jimadagnya’s episode immediately after the breaking of the bow and conse 
quently before Dagaratha’s arrival at Mithila, [Valmiki represents it as taking place during Dagaratha’s and 
Rama’s return to Ayodhy§] ; 

(ii), Tulasi Disa makes VigvAmitra start from Mithilé along with Dagaratha and sojourn in Ayodhy& for 
many days. Itisin Ayodhyé that Vigvdmitra’s story is related by Vasishtha and Vimadeva, [VAlmiki makes 
Vicvamitra start from MithilA before Dacaratha and has his story told in Mithila itself by Cat&nanda] ; 

(iii), Tulast D&sa makes Guha crogs the, Ganga along with the three exiles andaccompany them one ortwo 
atages further. [VAlmfki makes Ama dismiss Guha and Sumantra before crossing the Ganga]. 

It is most likely that alterations in the order of succession, like the above, crept into the 2.C.M@, from 
some of the other sources, which were utilized by Tulast Disa, But that is not perhaps the ease with all 
alterations of that kind. Take the following example: In the R.C.M, Lakshmana hears of Rima’s banishment 
only as late as II, 70, 1-2, namely after the permission given Sité to follow her husband into the exile. Now it is 
simply absurd that Lakshmana, Rama’s inseparable companion, should have heard the news later than the 
citizens. whose grief had been described by Tulas! Dasa long before. It is obvious that Tulasi Disa, in his 
overdrawn laconism had quite forgotten to make any mention of Lakshmana at the proper place, and had to repair 
‘ his omission when he had to relate how Rama, after giving Sita his consent, gave it to Lakshmana too. 

Tho Grst half of the Bala° and near:y the whole of the Viturakdnda, asthey have no correspondent in the 
Raméyana, but are a mere addition to RAma’s life, are of course beyond the scope of the present article. 

5 Possibly the change in the title of the book from Yuddha’ to Lankakdnda was not without its reason, 
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kept this source at hand and referred to it whenever his memory was failing him.° Any diligent 
reader, who is patient enough to compare stanza for stanza the two poems, will easily be able 
to trace back the whole path trodden by Tulasi Disa through the forest of Valmiki’s Rdmdyara 
and to get a clearidea of his way of proceeding. To prove my assertion let me quote the 
three following passages of the R@macharitamdnasa, in which Tulast Dasa, for accuracy’s sake, 
retains some particulars foundin Valmiki’s poem, which, though they have their sufficient reason 
in the Sanskrit original, are not justifiable in the Hindi version, and look strange, or at least 
superfluous:— 

1. In Book II, 10, Tulasi Dasa, after having told us that Vasishtha, in obedience to 
Dacaratha’s orders, went to Rima’s house, in order to make him devote himself to the holy 
practices preliminary to consecration, adds that, having given his instructions to Rima, 
Vuasishtha returned to the king (guru sikha dei rdya paki gayat |, If, 10,40). This particular, 
whilst corresponding exactly with Valmtki’s narrative (C ’, II, 5,21 and following), looks quite 
superflnons in our poem, and is not in accordance with Tulasi Désa’s continuous effort towards 
being as concise as possible. 

2. In Book IV, 27, Tulasi Dasa relates that the monkeys, having failed to get tidings of 
Stt4, do not dare to return to Sugriva, but sit down on beds of kuga spread on the shore of the 
Ocean (baithe kapi sabadarbha dasdé ||, 1V, 27, 100 ). It is obvious that Tulasi Dasa has here 
in mind the pra&yopavegana described by Valmiki in the 55th sarga (C and B*) of the 
4th Book, and, as he cannot afford himself to relate it fully and does not wish to omit it 
altogether, he contents himself with so imperfect an account, that is quite incomprehensible 
without a direct reference to his source. 


8. In Book VII, 15, after having deseribed Rama’s consecration, Tulast Disa introduces 
even the phalastuti, which in Valmiki comes immediately after it (C, VI, 128, 105 and 
following = B, VI, 112,12and following), without pereeiving that such a phalastuti, whilst 
being in its place in the Rdmdyana, which originally ended with the Yuddhakdnda, is quite out 
of place in his poem, which is to end only with the Vitarekdnda. 


Many other examples in corroboration of the above assertion, could be drawn from 
all those passages, where Tulast Disa indicates by a most cursory allusion a Valmikian 
episode deliberately omitted. Such allusions are often so incomplete and obscure that they 
seem to bear no meaning to any one who has not in mind the corresponding passages in the 
Rémdyana, and we cannot understand why Tulasi Disa should have thrust them into his 
poem, unless we attribute to him the scrupulosity of a diligent historian, who feels himself 
bound to represent the facts in their full completeness and entireness. Here also I shall 
confine myself to only three examples : 

1, The Vicvimitra episode is wholly omitted by Tulasi Dasa and the following allusion 
is substituted for the story: muni-mana-agama Gddhisuta-karani | mudita Basistha bipula-bidht 
barani ||, I, 359, 6, which we find repeated after a few stanzas: Badmadeva Raghukula-guru 
jnant | bahurt Gddhisuta-katha bakhdn? | I, 361, 1; 
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§ Sir @. Grierson, in his notice of the Italian edition of the present article (J.R.A.S., 1912, pages 794-798}, 
finds my assumption, that Tulasi Dasa had a manusoript of the Ramayana by him and that he consulted it as he 
went along, not altogether juetifiable. For, he observes, it cannot be thought that an Indian poet would laborr 
on such lines. I feel I must heartily agree with him. My assumption was simply founded on the fact that I was 
unable to conceive Tulasi Disa’s exactness in reproducing step by step and in its right arrangement the entire 
succession <f incidents in Valmtki’s poera as a mere oase of memory. 

* Following Jacobi’s example (Das Rdméyana, Gesch.u. Inhalt, ete., Bonn, 1893), 1 represent by C the 
northern (or commented) recension, by B the Bengalee, and by A the western one. 
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2. The episode of the blind anchorite’s son, whom Dagaratha killed in his youth, is 
thus alluded to in passing by Tulast Dasa: tdpasa-andha-sdpa sudhi di | Kausalyahih saba 
kathd sundi || II, 155, 4; 

3. Sugriva’s detailed narration to Rima of Vilin’s feats on the Dundubhi asura and the 
seven palm-trees (C, [V, 11) is omitted by Tulasi Dasa and the mere statement is made instead 
that Sugriva showed Rama Dundubhi’s bones and the palm-trees: Dundubhi-asthi tdla 
dekhardye | IV, 8, 12a, 

Many examples of this kind, as well as others, could he easily drawn from the 
Rdmacharitamdnasa as further arguments in favour of Tulasi Déaya’s strict fidelity to the 
Rdmdyana, but it would be superfluous to dwell any longer upon this point here, as the reader 
will find plenty of such arguments inv parallel passages quoted later on. Having thus 
set the general rule that Tulasi Dasa, as far as possible, closely follows Valmiki’s data without 
altering them, it remains to formulate exceptious and to ascertain out of what motives, 
extrinsic or intrinsic in the poet’s mind, these have sprung. In what cases does Tulasi Disa 
alter Vilmtki’s narrative? and why ? 

As regards a good many of the alterations we can give these questions a prompt and most 
positive answer. Tulasi Diisa does no/ write as objectively as Valmiki did. On the contrary, 
there is a moral ideal to which all his poetry is subjected, and a particular result which he 
wishes to bring out by means of his poem. He has to relate facts in such a way as to convince 
his readers of Rama’s divinity and to inspire them with faith aud devotion. No wonder then 
that he alters Valmiki’s facts, when these do not prove conformable to the tenets of his creed, 
as in that case alterations were an impelling necessity and quite justifiable from his particular 
point of view. This accounts for the total disguise of Rama’s personality from the haman in 
the divine; the continual effort towards exalting his greatness and enhancing his virtues; 
the omission or justification of all the particulars which would seem unbecoming to his majestic 
power ; the exaggeration of the devotional feelings ofall the people, who surround him or happen 
to come in contact with him, and the promotion to the rank of Rima’s fervid votaries of all those 
who in the Réimdyana either do Rima some great service (Hanumat, Sugriva, ete.), or, being 
his enemies, refrain from fighting against him, be it out of righteousness (Vibbishana), or be it 
out of fear (Maricha, Kalanemi). Particulars incompatible with the principle of Rama’s divinity 
are not always silently passed over by Tulasi Dasa, but in some, indeed in most cases, they are 
maintained, but softened or explained as being mere illusions brought about by the Lord’s mayd; 
and thisis another argument in favour of our assertion, that Tulasi Disa as far as he can 
avoids altering thesource.® In some other cases, where both Rima and Lakshmana are concern- 
ed, unbecoming particulars are attributed to Lakshmana only. The same is the case with Siti, 
who—just as Helena never went to Troja according to Stesichoros’ palinode—never went to 
Lanka, but was absorbed by the Fire, leaving on earth a void image of herself, and was given 
back by the Fire pure and untouched to Rima, after his victory over the rékshasas. Sitd’s 
repudiation and her being swallowed by the Hurth, her mother, are quite naturally wanting 
in the Rdmachartiamdnasa. 

There are other alterations, which are of a different nature and are not so easy to explain. 
In many instances it is difficult to make oat why Tulasi Disa has varied Valmiki’s narrative 

* Let me add only the remark that such a correspondence of the two poems to one another is all the more 


significant, inasmuch as Tulast Dasa is by no means a poet wanting in imagination, so that he would nof have 
hesitated to overstep the limits laid down by Valmtki, had he deemed it permissible and wise. 

° To confine myself to a single example of facts of thiskind, Imaycite Kishkindhdkinda, 10, 4 and following, 
where Tulasi DAsa maintains the partioular of Valin's reproaching R&ma for having killed him by treachery, but 
takes care to justify it by the remark:. “‘ Valin, though full of affeotion in his heart, yet with his mount uttered 
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harsh werds . . 
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when there was apparently no reason for doing so; and we cannot suppose he did it out of mere 
love of novelty, since the facts examined above bear irrefragable testimony of his respect for 
the Valmikian tradition. In my opinion these variations, which do not seem to have sprung 
from the necessity of removing some points in the old epic as being in open contrast with the 
moral and religious spirit of the new poem, have crept into the Rdmacharitamdnasa in sundry 
ways and are partly voluntary and partly involuntary. I would therefore distinguish :-— 





(a) The innovations, which Tulast Disa knowingly introduced, conforming himself to 
other sources than the Rémdyana, A clear allusion to those sources is made by the poet 
himself with the phrase kvacid anyato "pt in the couplet quoted at the top of the present 
article ;10 

(6) The innovations which Tulast Dasa introduced unconsciously without having any in- 
fention of swerving from Valmiki’s path. These innovations, which, looking at their origin, we 
might more properly term mistakes or oversights, may be explained: (a) partly by supposing 
that the poet when composing those particular passages had not an exact vision of the Sanskrit 
text, but wrote from memory without perceiving that this was wrong; and (5) partly by considering 
that, in consequence of his continual effort to abridge and condense, when striving to constrain 
into a few verses the subject of several sargas of Valmiki, the poet may have involuntarily altered 
the appearance of the facts by relating them too concisely and defectively. 


Let me give an example illustrative of this second class of alterations, In Ayodhydkdnda, 
156, Tulast D&sa, just after having described Dacaratha’s last moments, enters immediately into 
the description of the bemoanings of the queens, forgetting to remark that they took place only 
in the following morning, and then goes on to relate the grief of all the servants and citizens, as if 
all this had taken place during the very night of Dacaratha’s death. Then he says: “In such 
lamentations the night was spent, (till inthe morning) all great and learned sages arrived” (126, 8). 
Now, according to this description, it would seem that the sages had arrived in the morning subsequent . 
to the night of the king’s death, whilst according to Valmiki they arrive, or rather assemble, only 
in the morning of the second day. That Tulasi Dasa, when writing this passage, had in mind and 
was Closely following the corresponding passagesin the Rdmdyana cannot be doubted, as it is 
sufficiently proved by No, 31 of the parallel passages quoted later on. It is clear that Tulasi Dasa 
simply forgot to mention the breaking of the first day. 

In the same class of alterations is to be reckoned that which I would call the omission of the 
interval, and this is little short of a rule in the Rdmacharitamdnasa, Whenever in VAlmiki’s 
narrative there are two analogous events separated by an interval of not much importance and having 
the only effect of retarding the progress of the facts, Tulast Dasa passes over the interval and 
merges the two events. <A few examples will explain the matter better: 

(a) In the Ayodhyaéhdnda (C, 4 —= B, 8) Valmiki relates that Dacaratha calls Rama into his' 
presence, and after having informed him of his intention of consecrating him yuvardja, enjoins on him 
the performance along with Sit of the fast preliminary to the ceremony (first event), Rama takes his 


1 Trucing these sources is rot within the limits of the present article. Let me only point out that they are to 
be looked for espevially amidst the Purdnas, and the Adhydimardmdyana2 and the Vasishthasamhitd are probably two 
ofthem. Sir G, Grierson calls my attention to the factthat several commentators point to a Bhugundiramadyana 
also as having been largely utlized by Tulas! Disa, but thia probably refers, as Sir G. Grierson himself seems in: 
clined to suppose, only to the Kika-Bhugvrdi episode in the Uitarakd,da, which being not included in Réma’s life, 
lies outside onr subject. On the whole my opinion concerning all these extraneous sources is that Tulast Dasa 
availed himself more of their spirit, andin some cases of their artistic form, than of their substance, In reference 
to art he utilized also to some degree Kiliddaa’s Raghuramea, as is proved by the three quotations follow- 


ing: Ragh., XH, 2=R,C, MU, 2,7; Raygh, XI, 5= RC. Af., Il, 2531011; Ragh., XI, |= RP. C. M. 
¥I, 69, 7. 
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leave and goes in search of Sita and Kausalyd, and finds both of them praying for him in the 
devatdgdra, After having spoken to them, he returns to his own house (interval), Then 
Dacaratha sends Vasishtha to Rama to prescribe to him once more the performance of the fasting 
(C,5 = B,4) (second event). In Tulasi Dasa’s poem we miss every trace of the interval and find 
the two events blended together, inasmuch as Dagaratha does not himself inform Rama of the proposed 
consecration, but from the very beginning sends Vasishtha to give him the information, as well as to 
prescribe to him the customary fast (R. C. M., II, 9-10); 

(6) In Valmiki’s dranyakdnda (C,19-20 = B, 25-26) (Ctirpanakha, after having been 
mutilated by Lakshmana, goes in tears to her brother Khara and, being asked the reason of her grief, 
tells him of the insult she has suffered at the hands of the two R&aghavas. Khara commits to 
fourteen rdkshasas the task of revenging her ; she leads these champions against the Raghavas, but 
Rama destroys them (first event), Then Cairpanakha returns back to Khara and keeps on weeping 
till he requests of her for a second time the reason of her tears. She tells him of the defeat of the 
fourteen rdkshasas and for the second time begs for revenge (C, 21 = B,27) (interval). Then 
Khara sends against Rama fourteen thousand rdzshasas at the command of Dishana (C, 22 = B, 28) 
(second event). Tulasi Dasa omits the interval and makes one event of the two: the two expeditions 
are reduced to one, and this one of course no longer corresponds either to the first or to the second 
of the two, but is a mixture of both. So Tulasi Dasa describes his unique expedition as being led 
by Garpanakha (like the first one in the Rémdyana) and as composed of fourteen thonsand rdékshasas 
(like the second one in the Rdméyana) (R. C. M., ITT, 20) ; 

(c) In Valmtki’s Yuddhakdada (C, 68=B, 47) Ravana laments Kumbhakarna’s death 
(first event). Then comes another terrible fight, in which Narantaka, Devintaka, Mahodara, 
Triciras, Mah4parcva and Atikaya lose their lives (C, 69-71 = B, 48-51) (¢néerval). This gives 
Ravana the opportunity of making other lamentations and getting into despair, till Indrajit com- 
forts him with blustering promises (C, 73 = B, 52) (second event). Tulasi Dasa passes the whole 
interval over and makes Ravana lament only once, o/z., after Kumbhakarna’s death, and at this 
particular moment be consoled by Meghanada (R. C, W., VI, 72). 


In the same order of alterations are to be included all the anachronisms proceeding from Tulast 
Dasa knowing already from Valmiki the result of every particular event, and anticipating by 
ascribing to the will of his personages facts, which in the Rdmdyana happen only afterwards, either 
by a mere chance, or as anatural consequence of previous occarrences. Thus he makes Agni himself, 
when handing to Dacaratha the impregnating nectar, direct him to divide it into the proper 
portions (2. C. M., I, 189, 8); Vicvamitra demand from Dagaratha not only Rama but also 
Lakshmana (R, C. M., 1, 207, 19) ; Rama promise Sugriva that he will slay Valin with a single 
arrow (R. C. M., 1V, 7, 45), etc. 

Turning to the rhetorical and artistic side of the Rdmacharitamdnasa, we shall have to 
notice the very contrary of what we have observed in regard to its contents. The fact is that 
Tulast Dasa, whilst conforming himself closely to Vilmiki as far as the particulars of Rama’s life 
are concerned, directs on the other hand all his efforts towards acquiring an absolute independence 
from Valmiki’s style and expressions. He displays the strongest aversion to availing himself of 
Valmiki’s artistic resources and continuously takes the utmost care not to slide inadvertently into 
any image, simile or phrase used by his predecessor. Whether it be the natural pride arising from 
the poet’s consciousness of his own worth and, his consequent abhorrence of lowering himself to the 
humble position of an imitator, or whether it be the necegsity of giving vent to his poetical genius 
and to his rich imagination, or even the desire of giving his poem an appearance more in harmony 
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with the taste of the new times and making it more easily understood and appreciated by the 
illiterate masses, the fact is that Tulast Dasa continually tries his best to keep clear of any 
imitation and to establish his own independence and originality. And he generally succeeds in this 
effort, so that in this respect he appears as the author of a new and original work, not of a 
rifacimento, and every one must acknowledge that however much Valmiki has been his source, 
Valmiki bas not in the least been his model. 


No doubt a great part of the appearance of originality, which, makes the Rdmacharitamdnasa look 
so different from the Rémdyana, is due to the different religious principles with which it is wholly 
infused and to the different genins of the language in which it is clothed. I do not mean 
by this to refer to the general impressions one may derive from reading the poem. I have already 
pronounced myself in favor of a positive criterion for solving any question of dependence of one 
werk upon another, and accordingly I avoid general impressions here also and confine myself to 
the comparison of parallel passages of the two poems. It is such a comparison, carried on 
patiently for the entire length of Rima’s life, that has led me to the abovementioned conclusion : 
viz., that ibis Tulast Dasa’s deliberate wish to keep himself as independent as possible from Valmfki’s 
expressions and that he tries continually to represent the facts in a new light, in order to make new 
impressions on the minds of his hearers and readers. This conclusion is chiefly deducted from 
the following observations: 


(1) Tulast Dasa, though generally bent towards summarizing and condensing, dwells, often 
intentionally, on particulars hastily dealt with by Valmiki, and passes over or refers to by 
a simple allusion particulars which Valmiki has treated at some length. As an example illustrative 
of the first series of cases, I quote the episode of Angada’s embassy to Ravana, which is circum- 
scribed by Valmiki within a few slokas (C, VI, 41, and fenB, VI, 16, 60 and #)) whilst 
Tulasi Désa enlarges it enormously (R. C. M., VI, 17-35). The second series of cages is 
sufficiently illustrated by all those Valmikian episodes, which Tulasi Dasa omits or mentions 
by a hurried and obscure allusion, and these have been already dealt with in the antecedent 
pages ; 

(2) Tulasi Dasa makes a constant endeavour not to reproduce Valmiki’s similes and in 
parallel passages always replaces them by new ones, mostly of his own making; 

(3) Tulasi Dasa generally disdains to utilize words, appellatives or epithets used by 
Valmiki in parallel passages and substitutes synonyms for them.!2 

In spite of his continual efforts to keep clear of any imitation of Valmtki’s art, Tulast Dasa 
nevertheless falls at times inadvertently into the very traps he wishes to avoid, and reproduces 
some turn of expression from the Rdmdyana in the very words used by Valmiki, or appropriates 
to himself some of his predecessor’s similes. However scanty may be the number of these 
Valmikian reminiscences interspersed within the Rdmachariiamdnasa, and however difficult 


et 


™ His aversion to dwell upon particulars well known or largely and magisterially deseribed by others is 
openly avowed by Tulasi Disa himself in more than one passage. For example, after having rapidly related 
Sati’a suicide, he says: yaha ttihdsa sakala jaga jdnd [14 tere maim samchhepa bakhand (This story all the 
world knows, therefore I have described it briefly) (R. C0. M.,1,65,4). A similar remark may be seen after 
the allusion to Kirtikeya’s birth and deeds (R. CO, M., I, 108, 9-10), Tulast Dasa’s tendency to give his 
descriptions a different length from VAlmifki’s had been already noticed by Growse: ‘‘In other passages, where 
the Btory follows the same lines, whatever VAlmftki has condensed—as for example the description of the 
marriage festivitiose—Tulast Disa has expanded ; and wherever the elder poet has lingered longest, his successor 
as hastened on most rapidly” (Introduction to his Translation, page iv). | 

™ Thou7h good many of such substitutions by synonyras may be explained as prosodial necessities, yet 
t cannot beao in all oases, A few instances illustrative of the different cases are; Braima-datta for Svayam- 
bhudatta (see paraliel passage No. 19), sahodara for sodarya (see parallel passage No. 77 ), pdvaka-sara for astram 
agneyam (se parallel passage No. 7}, Chandramé, for Nicgdkara (R. C. M., IV, 29), Meghandda for Indrajit, ete, 
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may be the task of recognizing them, owing to the great change they have undergone in 
being transferred to a language so different from the Sanskrit and to a style so different from 
the rich style of the epic, yet by diligent inquiries they can still be brought to light; and are 
important in so faras they supply us with the surest evidence that Tulast Disa did actually and 
directly draw on the Sanskrit Rdmdyana. 


Before entering on the exhibition and illustration of the most striking of these Valmikian 
reminiscences still to be found in the Rdmacharitamdnasa, and thereby adducing the proofs of what 
{ have been affirming up to now, I deemit necessary to solve the question as to which 
recension of the Rdmdyana was used by Tulast Dasa. 

A careful analysis of the Hindi poem has enabled me to conclude that Tulasi Dasa did not 
always follow the same recension of the Sanskrit poem, but that, though he usually followed B, 
he knew and largely followed also C (and may be even A). 

Tulasi Disa’s inconsistency as regards a model recension becomes apparent at a first glance, if 
we only look at the limits he has assigned to the sing'e books. After the pattern of the Raémédyana, 
the Rdmachariiamdnasa, too, is divided into seven kdndas, but the lines of the partition within the 
Hindi poem and within each of the three recensions of the Sanskrit poem do not coincide 
with each other, Tulasi Dasa, however, dees not follow an independent course generally, but 
conforms himself either to the one or to the other of the recensions, as can be seen from the 
following synopsis: 

Bdlakdnda; Ends inthe RC. M, as in C, A, and in the main as in B also, for the substance 
of sarga3 79-80, which Badds to the Bdlakdnda thereby differing from C, A, has not been 
introduced by Tulasi Dasa into his poem. 

Ayodhydkdnada: Ends in the R. C. M. asin B, A; whilst C adds to it five other sargas, 

Aranyakdnda: Hinds in the R. C. V. as in B, A; whilst C falls short of a sarga, 

Kishkindhdkdnda: Ends in the R.C. M. as in C; A adds to it one more sarga, whilst B ends 
the kdnda four sargas before C. 

Sundarakdnda; Ends in the R. C. M.a sarga before than in B; A concords with B but 
adds two sargas which fail in B, C; C ends the kénda a score of sargas before. 

Lankdkdada: Ends in the R, C. M, as the Yuddhakanda in A, B, C. 

Utiarakdnda: Differs entirely in the R. OC. M. 

By comparing single passages in the Rdmacharitamdnasa with their corresponding ones 
in the Rdmdyana, and chiefly by examining the particulars, exclusive either of Bor of CO, that 
have been accepted by Tulasi Dasa, I have been able to conclude with certainty that Tulasi Dasa 
follows C and B alternately, and to fix the limits and recurrence of these alternations as 
follows : 

(1) Tulasi Dasa follows C from the beginning of Rima’s life (C, I, 18) till Rama’s arrival 
at the Chitrakita (C, II, 56); 

(2) Tulast Dasa follows B from Sumantra’s return to Ayodhya (B, (C), II, 57) till the 
end of the Aranyakdnda and may be even further on for a good part of the Kishkindhdkdnda ; 

(8) Tulasi Dasa follows C from the beginning of the Sundarakdnda till Rama’s ascension on 
the Suvela after bridging the Ocean (C, VI, 40); 

(4) Tulasi Dasa follows B from the beginning of the combats with the rékshasas (B, VI, 17 
== 2, VI, 42) down to the end of the Yuddhakdnda. | 

Each of the above items represents a conclusion from a series of evidence drawn from examin- 
ing all passages which are found in only one of the two recensions of the Rdmdyana (B, C,) and 
either have no correspondence at all with the other or differ greatly from it. All this evidence 
is invariably unilateral within each of the four partitions, 7. ¢,, within the limits of the first and 
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third partition, Tulasi Dasa follows C exclusively, and within the limits of the second and fourth 
partition follows B exclusively. These deductions are chiefly derived from the following points 
of examination: 
1: T. D. follows C, 
(1) RG. M, I, 191, 1% = ¢, I, 18, g° (B wanting). 
[Rama is born on the ninth day of the Chaitra-month], See parallel No. 2, below ; 
(2) R. 0. M., I, 210, 4 = C,1, 80,18%B differing), 

[Maricha is struck so forcibly by Rama’s shaft that he falls a hundred yojanas away] 
In B we miss the number. See parallel No. 6; 

(3) R.C. M., TT, 6, 14=0C, IT, 3, 6-20 (B wanting). 

[ Vasishtha in compliance with Dagaratha’s request enumerates the eustomary things 
required for Rama’s conseeration | ; 

(4) R. C. M., UH, 87, 2% = 6, IL, 18, 17° (B wanting). 

See parallel No. 17; 

(8) B.C, M. If, 88, —39,1 = C,IT, 14, 55?-64¢ (B differing). 

[Sumantra goes to wake Dazaratha and is commanded by Kaikeyi to fetch Rama at 
once]. In B, not Kaikeyi but Dasaratha himself, spurred on by Kaikeyi, gives Sumantra the 
order to fetch Rima; 

(6) B.C. M., Il, 86, 1-8=C, II, 47 (B wanting). 

[The citizens that follow Ramato the woods get up in the morning and noticing 
Rima’s disappearance burst into lamentations; then, being unable to find out the tracks of his 
ehariot, return to Ayodhya], See parallel No. 25; 

(7) B.C. M., I, 124, 5 ana #.= 0, II, 56, 16-17 (B wanting). 

[Thethree exiles reach Valmiki’s hermitage]. 

2: T. D. follows B. 


(1) &. 0. M., II, 152, 8% andf.=B, IT, 58, 22 and #. (C differing). 

[Sumantra relates to Dacaratha the messages of Rima and Lakshmana]. C (II, 58, at 
and ff.) says the same as B, but the reference to B is more persuasive. See parallel 
No. 28; 

(2) &. C. M., II, 155, 9-10= B, II, 66, 67-68 (C differing). 
[| Dacaratha breathes his last invoking: ‘* Rima! Rama!” J, 
(3) #&. C. M, I, 163, 1 and & = B, IT, 77, 6 ana ff. (C, II, 78, 5 ana ff. ) 

[Catrughna illtreats Mantharé]. This takes place in the R. C. M. as well as in B 
after Bharata’s reproach to Kaikeyt, whilst in C it takes place only thirteen days after Dacaratha’s 
obsequies ; 

{4) &. C.M., 1, 169, 78= A, II, 79, 89-40 and 80-82 (C wanting). 

[On the morning following the day of Bharata’s arrival, Dacaratha’s ministers congre- 

gate the assembly andin that meeting Vasishtha consoles and admonishes Bharata] ; 
(5) B.C. M., II, 281, 6° =B, II, 80, 15 (C wanting). 
See parallel No, 39; 
(6) In the R. C. M,, the Ayodhydkdnda ends at the same point asin B (C adds to it also 
the five sargas with which the Aranyakdnda begins in B: C, IT, 116-119); 
(7) B.C. M., TI, 1-8=B, I, 105 (C wanting). 
[Description of Rima’s and Sita’s pastimes on the Chitrakita and episode of the crow]. 


Petals B, II, 105 is quoted by Ramayarman in his commentary as a prakshipta after sarga 
gai, 905 
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(8) R. G. M., II, 19,7=B, IL, 23, 25 (C wanting). 
See parallel No, 43 ; 
(9) B.C. M,, IIT, 19, u* = B, ITT, 23, 43 (C wanting). 
See parallel No, 44; 
(10) &. C. M., ILl, 21, 1=B, IIL, 30, 33 (CO wanting). 
See parallel No. 45; 
(ll) B.C. M, ILf, 22,20=3B, Ill, 31, 2593(C wanting), 
See parallel No. 46; 
(12) B.C. M., IIL, 22, 23-80 =B, ILI, 31, 46%-47 (C wanting). 
See parallel No. 48 ; 
(18) inthe R C. M., the Aranyakdnda ends at the same point as in B. (The sarge which 
B consilers as the last of the Aranyzkdnda is included by C in the Kishkindhdkdnda.) 


3: T. D, follows C, 


(1) In the R. C. M., the Kishkindsdkdnda ends at the same point as in C, vsz., after the deli- 
®eration on the leaping over the Ocean, (B includes this deliberation in the Sundarakdnda) ; 
(2) B.C. M., V,1, 9 —3, 5=C, V, 1, 85-187 (B differing), 
{Hanumat in his way through the sky meets firstly Maindka, then Surasa, and lastly 
Simhika}]. In B the order of succession is changed: Surasi, Mainika, Simhika ; 
(3) B.C. M., V, 4=C, V, 8, 20-51 ( (A), B wanting). 
[Hanunit’s meeting with Lanké (= Laakdpurddhishthdtridevatd) in C; with the 
Qankini rakshasi in the R. C. M.)#; 
(4) B.C. M., V, 26, 87 = C, V, 54, 40 


R.C. M., V, 26, 4 = C, V, 54, 35-38 \ (B wanting). 
R.C. M., V, 26, 8-9 = OC, V, 54, 49 


See parallel No. 67; 
(5) R. O. M., V, 60, 5-6=C, VI, 22, 27-39(B wanting). 
[The Ocean prays Rama to shoot at the Drumakulya the arrow he has fitted to his 
bow and Rama complies with the request]; 
(6) R.C. M., VI, 13=C, VI, 40 ( (4), B wanting). 
[ Overthrowiag of RAvana’s crowns at the hands of Sugriva in the Riémdyana, of Rama 
in the R. C. M.] 
See parallel No. 75. 


4: T. D. follows B. 

R. C. M., VI, 6-8 
R. C. M., VI, 14-16 ' B, VI, 33, 3 —34 (C wanting). 
R. C. M., Vi, 36-37 

[ Mandodari tries to persuade Ravana to give up fighting against Rima; but he 
answers by boasting of his own strength]. This scene is found only once in B, but is repeated 
three times in the R.C. M.; © 

(2) R. C. M,, VI, 56-60=B, VI, 82 (C wanting). 
[Hanumat goes to fetch the herb that will heal Lakshmana and meets on his way two 

obstacles: Bharata and Kalanemi, Thisis according to B. Tulast Dasa on the whole keeps close to 
ea Pn a a Pg a ae Oe ae aa ee 


12 Tulast Dasa varies somewhat the episode, but does not alter itin its general lines. Brahma’s propheay 
is identical even in the expression both in the Ramacharitamdnasa as well asin the Rimiyaga. 


(1) 
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B, but makes Hanumat meet firstly K&lanemi and then Bharata, and represents him as being 
actually brought down by Bharata’s arrow (so!) ]; 

(3) RB. C. M,, VI, 61, 78° = B, VI,24, 7% 8° (C wanting). 

See parallel No. 77; 

(4) B.C. M, VI, 63, 56 = B, VI, 40, 30 and @ (C wanting). 

[ Kumbhakarna declares to Ravana Narada’s prophecy ] ;. 

(5) B.C. M., VE, 106, 910 = B, VI, 92, 74°-76 (C wanting). 

See parallel No, 82; 
(6) B.C. M., VI, 108, 11 = B, VI, 99, 82° and #.(C wanting). 
See parallel No, 83. 

I regret that the absence of an edition has prevented me from extending my inquiries to the 
A recension too. The only work on A, that has been accessible to me, is that by Hans Wirtz, 1# 
which exhibits tables of concordances between A and the two other recensions, but these are too 
concise and vague to serve for any detailed comparison and to lead to precise results, The only 
point of connection between the Rdmackaritamdnasa and A, that I have been able to ascertain, 
refers to the sarga A, VI, 82, (wanting in B and C) which has its perfect correspondence 
in R. C. f., VI, 85. The substance of the passage is as follows: “ Rima, informed by Vibhishana 
that Ravana is performing a sacrifice that will make him invincible, despatches Hanumat with other 
monkeys to interrupt it, These enter Ravana’s palace and try in every way to distract his attention 
by provoking him with all sorts of insults, but they do-not succeed, At last, seeing no other means, 
they seize the queens by the hair and drag them away, till the screams of the poor women crying 
for help induce Ravana to interrupt his sacrifice and run to their rescue.” Such is Tulasi Dasa’s 
narrative, which is in perfect conformity with the summary of the sarga A, VI, 82 as given by 
Hans Wirtz, pages 35-36, Since this sarga on the Mandodartkegagrahana is wholly unknown to 
both B and C,it is beyond doubt that Tulast Dasa has derived it either from A directly or from 
some other source proceeding from 4. 

Having thus smoothed the way by removing these questions, let us proceed directly to a close 
view of those Valmikian reminiscences, which canbe still found within the Rémacharitamdnasa, and 
which, considering Tulasi Dasa’s aversion to imitating his predecessor’s art, are the surest proof in 
favor of the proposition we have been advancing and maintaining. Of course, it is not so much 
the single coincidences, which might often be quite casual and insignificant, as the whole of them 


taken together that may be expected to lend the most forcible argument in elueidation of our 
assertions. 


Balakanda, 


(1) The monkeys, Rima’s future helpmates, are described with the same epithets in the R. as 
in the Rk. C. ML: 


C, I, 17, 25%26° (B, I, 20, 185-142): 


gilapraharanah satve sarve parvatayodhinah || 25 [| nakhada- 
mshtrayudhah sarve.... 


and are represented as having resorted to the mountains and to the woods: 


R. C. M,, I, 188, 4°: 
 giri-taru-nakha-dyudha saba.. . 





C, 1, 17, 82% (B, I, 20, 20%) : [ &.C. M., I, 188, 5: 
~- +. nanadvidhafi chhailan kaénanani ca bhejire | . | giri kanana jaham taham bhari piri { 
rahe.... 


(2) Rama is born on the ninth day of the Chaitra or Madhu month: 
C, 1, 18, 8 (B wanting) : R. C. M., I, 191, 1°: 
tatag ca dviidage mase Ohaitre navamike tithau || 8 |}. navani tithi Madhu-masa punita | - 


14 Die westliche Resension dea “ Ramayana,” von Hans Wirtz, Bonn, 1894, 
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(3) Rama is always in company with Lakshmana, With him he goes hunting: 
C, I, 18, 312-824 (B, I, 19, 24): R. C. M., 1, 208, 1: 
yada hi hayam aridho mrigayim yati R&ghavah || 81 || | bandhu sakb& saga lehim bolét | 
athai “nam prishthato “bhyeti.... bana mrigaya nita khelabith jat | ; 
in company with him he takes his meals: 
C, I, 18, 31% (B, I, 19, 28%) : 
mrishtam annam upanitam agnati na hi tam vind | 
Rama is always obedient to his parents: 
C, 1,18, 28 (B wanting) : R. C. M., 1, 208,4°: 
.». pituh cuerishane ratah matu pitd ajfia anusarahti | 
This last coincidence, which at first sight might look quite casual, becomes important if we 
consider that it occupies the same and identical place in each of the two poems. Upon the whole 
there is no doubt that Tulasi Dasa directly knew and largely utilized Valmiki’s sarga C, I, 18: 
(4) In the B.C. a. Vicvamitra tries to persuade Dajaratha to give bim Rama and Lakshmana, 
and protests that this will be beneficial to himand to his sons too. Both these arguments can 
be traced back to the R: 
C, I, 19, 15-16% (B, I, 22, 18): R. C. ., I, 207, i2: 
yadi te dharmalibham tu yacag cha paramam bhuvi || 15 Il | dharma gujasa prabhu tuma kaum, 
sthiram ichchhasi rajendra Ramam me datum arhasi | 
C, 1,19, 10: 
greyac cha’smai praddsyami... inha kaharh ati kalydna || . 
(BZ, I, 22, 11: 
vidye cha’smat prayachchhami . . .) 
(5) Tadaka’s attack is depicted with the same stereotyped expression in both the poems: 
C, 1, 26, 8? (B, I, 29, 7): R.C. M.,1, 209, ®°: 
crutya cha ’bbyadravat kruddha .,. suni Tadaka krodha kari dhai | 
The persuasiveness of this particular parallel is intensified by the fact that swnz and krodha 
kart are not so well justified in the R.C. M. as gruted and kruddhd are in the R. Inthe Sanskrit 
poem Tadaka hears the terrible twang (jy@ghosa) of Rama’s bow and, feeling herself provoked by 
it, gets into a fury ; but in the Hindi poem suni has no direct object, and the only obvious object 
of which it admits, vzz., the voice of Vicvamitra who was pointing out Tadaka to Rama, does not 
seem a sufficient reason for the rékshasi’s fierce wrath. 
(6) Maricha, smitten by Rama with an arrow, is driven a hundred yojanas to the other side of _ 
the Ocean (in the R., into the Ocean) : 
GC, 1, 80, 18° : R. C. M., 1, 210, 4°: 
sampiirnam yojanacatam ksiptah sigarasamplave |] 18 || sata jojana gi sigara-para || . 
(In B we miss the number). 
(7) In the R. C. M. (I, 210, 5%) Rama slays Subahu with a pdvaka-sara, which corresponds 
to the asivam agneyam mentioned in the parallel passage of the R. (C, I, 80, 22 ; B, I, 33, 19%), 
(8) The chief lines in the description of Rama Jamadagnya are identical in both the poems; 


C, I, 74, 17% (B, I, 76, 18”): R. C. M., I, 268, 5*: 
jatamandaladhérinam | sisa jata... 


a. 
CG, 1, 74, 19 (B, L, 76, 20) : . RC. M, I, 268, 8’: = 
skandhe chi ’sajjya paragam dhanur vidyudganopamam | dhanu sara kara kuthaéra kala 


pragrihya garam ugram cha ..4 kamdhe || 





R. C. M., 1, 205, 4% : 
anuja sakha sarnga bhojana karahim | 
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In the R. Rama tells Paragurama that he spares him only on account of his being a Brahmana ; 
in the R. C. M. we find the same words uttered by Lakshmana; 
C, I, 76, 6 (B, I, 77, 40): R. C. M., I, 276, 6°: 
brahmano ’si’ti pijyo me... | tasmach chhakto na | bipra bichdri bachaii,.. 
te Rama moktam pranaharam caram || 6 ||. 
(9) On the morning after the marriages of his four sons, Dacaratha gets up very early and 
bestows upon the Brahmanas 400 thousand cows : 
C, I, 72, 215-28 (B, I, 74, 27°-29) : R. C. M., I, 880, 2% - 
prabhate kalyam utthaya chakre godinam uttamam || 21 || | bade bhora bhipati-mani jage | 
gavam gatasahasram cha brahmanebhyo naridhipah | ekai- R. C. M., 1, 831, 2-3: 
kaco dadau raja putrin uddigya dharmatah || 22 || suvar- | charilachchha bara-dhenu mam gal| 
nagrifgysh sampannih suvatsih kimsyadohandh | gavin | Kimasurabhi sama sila suhai || saba, 
catasahasrini chatviri purusharshabhah |] 23 ||. bidhi sakala alamkrita kinht | mudi« 
ta mahipa mahidevana dinht ||. 


(To be continued.) 





AJIVIKAS.! 
BY D. B, BHANDARKAR, M.A,; POONA, 

Ir has been long since recognised that the Ajivikas of Asoka’s Pillar-edict VII were the same 
as the Ajtviyas of the Jaina scriptures and the Ajivakas of the Buddhist canon, And Prof, Kern 
was the first to contend that they were an ancient ascetic order, worshipping Narayana, ie,, a 
subdivision of the Vaishnavas. This view he has set forth in Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte 
in Indien, Vol. II. It was countenanced by Prof, Biihler, who in his paper on ‘‘ The Bardbar and 
Nagarjuni hill cave inscriptions of Agoka and Daégaratha’’2 says as follows: ‘ As Professor 
Kern's work will not be accessible to the majority of Indian readers, I shall try to give a brief 
exposition of his arguments, regarding which he has kindly furnished me some fuller information, 
Assuming, as must be done, that the Ajtvikas of our inscriptions are the same as those named in 
Asoka’s seventh Pillar-edict, he translates the words 1. 405: Aém-éva bdbhanésy Ajivikésu-piemé 
katé imé viyapatd hohamnte-tt by ‘ Likewise I have arranged it that these (Dharma-mahdn tras) will 
be occupied also with the Brahmanical Ajivikas.’ With the information thug elicited from the 
Pillsr-edict, he combines the statements of Utpala regarding the Ajivikas, who are mentioned in 
Varahamihira’s Brihat-Jdtaka, XV. 1, together with the Vriddhagravakas, the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas, and other ascetics. Utpala says in his commentary: djivika-grahanam cha Ndrdyan- 
asritdndi, “and the use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those who have taken refuge with 
Narayana,” and in support of this explanation, brings forward two Prakrit passages, introducing 
them with the words: tathd cha vath [read iathd ch=atva] Kdlakdchdryah—*and thus (says) also 
Kélakicharya,” In the first of these passages the term éadandid, i.e, ékadandin, "(an ascetic) 
carrying one staff ” (instead of the usual triple staff) is used for Ajivita and in the second a longer 
explanation is given, which Utpala renders by Késavamdrga-dikshitah Késavabhaktah Bhédgavata 
ity=arthah.”’ Prof. Bibler further adds that Prof. Kern’s confidence in the statements of Utpala 
appears justifiable, because the latter are supported by so ancient a writer as Kalakacharya, The 
Kélakacharya, quoted by him, is in all probability the famous Jaina teacher, who is said to have 

1 In Jone 1902 I communicated a note on the Ajtvikas to the Jowr. Bomb. As. Soc., which has been published 


in its Vol, XXI, p. 399 ff. This paper, though it has attracted the attention of some of the reputed scholars, does 


not seem to have been largely read. I therefore, re-edit it here in’ a slightly recast £ 
latest information available to me, : | y orm and embodying the 


2 Above, Vol. XX, p. 362, 
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changed the date of the Pajjusan festival in the year 993 after Vira, or A. D, 466. The identifica- 
tion is suggested by the fact that Utpala’s Kalakacharya is the anthor of a work on astrology and 
that the Jainas aseribe to their latest Kalakacharya an innovation which presupposes the study of 
astronomy, If thus the author, quoted by Utpala, belongs to the fifth century, his statements 
deserve to be treated with all due respect.” 

It will thus be seen that, according to Professors Kern and Biihler, the Ajivikas are 
Vaishnavas. This view rests on two passages from Utpala’s commentary on Vardéhamihira’s 
Brihajjdtaka. The first passage is: 4 jivila-grahanath cha Nérdyan-dsritindm, which Prof. Kern 
renders by ‘and the use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those who have taken refuge with 
Narayana.” The second passage is a quotation from Kalakacharya, which Utpala renders by the 
Sanskrit Kesava-mdérga-dikshitah Kesara-lhaktah Bhégavata=tty=arthah and which, Prof, Kern 
supposes, shows that the Jaina teacher regards Ajivikas as Bhagavatas, Now, in the first place, 
the translation proposed by Prof. Kern for the first passage is not correct. That this is the case 
will be seen from the following extract from Utpala’s commentary on Brihajjdtaku XV.1: 

THU MITAATAAMA: TATA: 

UIA HTH ALIS ACH AHI T ATTA: | 
ASAATSATHUAATMTA A: WATS 

TASA aah: Tar WP aeaeeaiay: Tesla: I 

aATTAT ASA HS easy TATA UM SAAS Ul THREAT | AT TT UA AT: 
MATTAMEANT: TY TL AT A THEA ATT Walea | Ts AHS TANT SALT TATA AT Aaa | Ae Sarasa 
CHAT RATATAT THATS Get PASAT: TaleT | ger agar ahsTeae Tea: TSA zafea | 
CARR VINA sVasTiar: ATAU Aaa | Teaeza || Tsar ay: Tar ll arr gress: 
qraareat wafer | Hava sAge: Tea Trea wales | TRAeaAL ATSATTaY eT aelbsAeRAT || TET II 
SATA AAHEA AL AVATATAT. THAKATSaAT Wala Aer MTA ara | Twat Taq: t ary waufeat 
RTA At sat TeMeaaA sar araisat wale 1 sirsiifensrneoet | Ts stat aware 
wate ag freptafa | dead: was | ar seat amar acer Teravat wate) ara 
MARIUS BA TEVTE | TeANTH: Raet | TR avast scat wafa | act Awas 1 ae 
qoata fader: Prteit ra: arora: orqcrieeea: | anfeee aeava sear wate | eat va aay 
TIANA THAUT: | ATEAT HRS: | TT HALTTSATAA: | TA A HISHAA TAA: | TUT a 
ATSATaTA: || arararsie eorrrs GS Hransat aer wWrst | caast alAel ATagy Tages at || Faas- 
TRAM RIT WS-ACST-ATT US || teary; | arafast avren: | Feves FeTAA | AF ET  Hrarfess 
arin: | ter worst aT Aa: | CaaS Tenge: | VAT asa | MATA BAST | TstzeST 81 TaHT- 
ost oy | amEdeeaa: lar: Bo | wT: AA: | HAT MAT | STS ATS: | ATT ATR: | STUNTS TTT: | 
ST TSMAHATT WAMAAAL AASAAAT HAT | MAHAR ATT T TreMSarar | AAT aT RTHAR- 
agar Tara | SeT-e-aaTs-haa—-aesere- TATE Pere | wrerear @UE—TeT. HAT ATE 
TS || Tea: ToT Sat: | afar eeaed: | eC PACT: | ETT: | BAST Ta: | ake seek: | Hae 
Hua: | aaa gerd: | ge Weare: | Htares: | Hee SEPT: | AMET: | AAT AA: | aTTTE | 
aritg arg | Reqret Sarat | omsrear Mraear: | ATSTST Ba srVNe:| HAT RAT | ATE TH ALT Ta: | 

Now, with regard to the first passage Ajtvika-grahanah cha Nadrdyan-dértidndin, it is plain 
that the word cha indicates that it is connected with the preceding sentence, and that consequenily 
the words pravrajyandm=upalakshanam from the latter, require to be understood after Ndrdyan- 
diritdnds; in the former passage, Prof. Kern, however, not perceiving the force of cha takes 
Ajivika-grahanan cha Ndrdyan-diritdndih as a sentence distinct in itself. Evidently, therefore, he 
cannot be right in translating it by “and the use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those who have 
taken refuge with Nardyana.’’ The true rendering of the passage ought to be: “and (the term) 


8 Another reading: fyafqqoet ara: ‘ Another reading: q@spancfet: 
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Ajivika is used as a mark to denote the monastic orders seeking refuge vain Narayana.” Here 
the most important word is upalakshana, which Prof, Kern has entirely lost sight of. Upalakshana 
means a mark indicative of something that the word itself does not actually express. Sanskrit 
commentators often employ the word upalakshanz, when they want a certain word or expression in 
the original to denote things, not, truly speaking, signified by that word or expression, And 
precisely the same practice is followed here by Utpala, To understand this fully endeeis the 
real significance of the two passages, on the misinterpretation of which Prof. Kern’s view is based, 
it is necessary to comprehend the gist of Vardhamihira’s stanza and Utpala’s commentary thereon, 
quoted above. According to Varahamihira, a man turns a recluse when four or more planets are 
clustered together in one and the sam> zodiacal division at the time of his birth and at least one 
of them is powerful. And according as this powerful planet is the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus or Saturn, he becomes avanyasdna, Vriddha[-Srivaka], Sikya, Ajivika, bhikshu, 
Charaka or Nirgraatha, Utpala tells us that Vardhamihira has made this enumeration on the 
authority of Kalakacharya. The latter’s verse Tévasio dinaxdhe, etc., is then c.ted, which tells us 
that a man becomes a Tapasika, Kapalika, rabtapata, Ekadandi, yati, Charaka or Kshapanaka 
when the predominant planet is Sirya, Chanira, etc. The Tapas.ka, Kapalika, etc., of this verse 
are taken by Utpala to correspond to the vanydsdn1, Vriddha-srdvaka, etc., of Varahamihira. 
How far this pro*edure of Utpala is justifiable I leave it to scholars to determine. But certain it 
is that he would have us take Vriddha-grdvaka and Ajivika to mean Kapdalika and Hkadanii. 
Now, there is another verse of Kalakacharya, which also informs us what kind of recluse a man 
becomes under precisely these astrological conditions. The list of ascetic denominations mentioned 
in this verse agrees with that previously given except in two points, These exceptions are 
Harabhakta or Mahesvar-Gsrita and Kesavabhakia or Nd: dyan-@srita, and, as this second verse of 
Kalakacharya says, a man becomes one of these according as the powerful planet is Chandra or 
Budha. But it has been just stated above that in the same astrological conditions he becomes a 
Vrddha gravaka (=Kapélika) or Ajivika (=Ekadandi). Hence arises the necessity, says Utpala, 
of understanding Vriddha-éravaka and Ajivika of the original stanza as marks (upalakshana) 
denoting Mahesvar-dirita and Nérdyan-dirita, Thus, according to Utpala, Ajivika does not 
signify Ndrdyan-dérita, Keiava-bhakta, or Bhagavata, as Prof. Kern supposes, but simply 
indicates it; and it is equally incontrovertible that KAlakacharya also never held such 
aview. The theory propounded by Prof. Kern and upheld by Biller that the Ajtvikas ate 
Vaishnavas has, therefore, no grounds at all to stand upon. 

It will not be out of plaze, I think, if a short account of these Ajivikas is given with a view to 
point out who they were. My work here will be principally that of bringing some of the scattered 
Tays to afocus. The founders of this monastic order were Nanda-Vachchha, Kisa-Samkichchha, 
and Makkhali Gosala, of whom the last is by far the most famous, as heis one of the six well- 
known teachers mentioned in Buddhist scriptures, Buddhaghosha tells us that an Ajivika is 
nagga-pvabbajito.s Ajivikas are also described ag achela®, 7.¢e., unclothed. And, in confirmation of 
this, there are at least two stories forthcoming from the Vinaya-pitaka. According to the first, 
Which is in the Mahdvagga,’ while the Buidha and the Bhikshus were once staying in the 
Anithapindikdgrama in Jetavana at Sravasti, it began to rain all over the world, The Buddha 
informed the Bhikshus that that was the last mighty storm over the whole world, and consequently 
asked them to let themselves be rained down upon. The Bhikshus accordingly divested them- 
selves of their robes, and exposed their bodies to rain, On that very day, Visikha, mother of 
Mig ira, was engaged in preparations for a feast to the Buddha and his Bhikshus. When the 


preparations were over, she sent her maid-servant to the Buddha to intimate that dinner was ready. 
Sr ee eer oe eee 


5 Jour. R. As. Soc. for 1998, p. 197. 6 Jétaka I. 390. 7M. VIII. 15, 2-6. 
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When the maid-servant approached the Andthapindikagrama, she saw the naked Bhikshus, but 
concluded from their being naked that they were Ajivikas, ‘he other story, which is from the 
Nissaggiya,® is, that, while a few Bhikshus left Saketa for Sravastt, they were waylaid by 
robbers, who deprived them of their robes. Being forbidden by the Buddha to ask for another 
garment, they went naked to Sravasti to meet the other Bhikshus there, But the latter instead of 
recognising them as mendicants of their order, mistook them for Ajivikas as they were unclothed, 


The Ajivikas covered their bodies with dust, and ate the ordure of a calf.® They were noted for 
ascetic practices of the most rigorous kind. Some of the austerities they practiced are mentioned 
in one Jdéaka to have been ‘‘ painful squatting on heels, swinging in the air like bats, reclining 
en thorns, and scorching themselves with five fires.9 Again, as first pointed out by Prof, Bihler, 
they branded the hands of their novice with a heated ball.J! Their doctrine has been admirably 
summed up by the Buddha in the words w=atihi kammah n=attha kiriyans n=atthi virtyan=tt 12 
They were thus complete fatalists, 

The Ajivikas appear to have been in existence long before the rise of Buddhism. The most 
celebrated exponent of their doctrines in the time of the Buddha was Makkhali Gosila. But he 
was only the third of their teachers, the two preceding ones being Nanda Vachchha and Kisa 
Samkichchha. They seem to have been of some consequence during the Maurya period. The 
Barabar and Nagdrjuni cave inscriptions!® show that these caves had been excavated and dedicated 
specially to them by Asoka and his grandson Dagaratha. The Ajtvikas are also mentioned in 
ASoka’s Pillar-edict VIL, in connection with the religious sects which the Dharma-mahdmédtras had 
been instructed by him to concern themselves with.4 Then we do not hear of the Ajtvikas till the 
time of Vardhamihira (circa A.D, 525) who, as we have seen above, refers to them in his Brihajjdtaka. 
An allusion to them also occurs in the Jdnaki-harana of Kumaradasa (A. D. 725). In chap. X, 
v. 76, Ravana is represented to have approached Sita in the guise of an Ajivika monk. Some 
insariptions!5, found in the Madras, Presidency and belonging to the first half of the thirteenth 
century, speak of a tax on the Ajivikas which it appears to have been customary in those days to 
impose on them. It is not clear why they were so much looked down upon. Prof, Hultzsch, 
who has edited the inscriptions, considers them to be Jainas, but specifies no grounds in support 
of his position, He is probably led to hold this view because he thinks that thereis no evidence to 
show that the Ajtvikas were existing so late as the 13th century. But, as has been recently 
‘shown by Prof. Pathak,!® they were well-known to the Digambara Jaina authors of the later 
Chaélukya and Ydadava periods and are mentioned as living chiefly on ké&nyi. They, however, 
mistook them to be a sect of Buddhist Bhikshus. The Buddhists, in their turn, have mistaken 
them for Nirgranthas, for the latter have actually been once called Ajivikas in the Divy dvadéna.? 
The truth of the matter appears to be that they were neither Buddhists nor Jainas even in the 


later times, but formed a distinct sect. 





8 N. VI. 2, 
2 Jat. I. 890; the reading vachchhaka’ noticed in the foofmote is obviously the correct one, and not 


machchhaka® adopted in the text. 

10 Idid. I. 493; other ascetic practices to which they resorted, have been set forth in the Majhima-Nikdya 
Z, 2388, and Digha-Nikadya. For the translation of this passage, see Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, I. 
227 ff. 


11 Jdt. ITD, 542, 
12 Anguttara-Nikdya, Vol. I, p. 286; see also Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 71 ff, and 


Hoernle’s Uvdsaga-dasho, Appendix IT. 
18 Ante, Vol. XX, pp. 169 and 364. 14 Hp Ind, Vol, TI, p. 272. 
15 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 88,89, 92 and 168. 16 Ante, Vol, XLI, p. 89, 


17 Divydvadana, by Cowell and Neil, p.247. 
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The Amarakosha'® speaks of five kinds of saminydsins, among whom Maskarins are mentioned. 
Itis worth noting that the word maskarin occurs also in Pénini’s siira ; 5 TERC-ACHIToH 
aarqtarsrnar: (VI. 2. 154). According to Panini, Maskarin was thus a EASED OES: Patatijali’s 
gloss on this sitra is as follows: 7 y qepirsearentia aeNtt oftarsrn: | a afe | ar Ra HAifer 
at He RT Urisaa: AAAeArsrar AEM ACCASTR: |I On the same s#ira, the Kdsikd has the 
following : qftaraansht = ASaIT wRlararesies efaraqreaa kt arsr seqeat a a aae | 
AACTAST ACH WATANeTTATAH TEAS T eqqAS | AL RSs RAN asa: Dears | 
Kaiyata’s Pradipa on Patatijali’s Mahabhashya gives the following: ar Hadid Wat ar HA SIU, 
a aeaqHeay | Aled: arranges Sata AeAisead | aeTeTenw4aqiay: 
SERA ast FAB fraread \| ‘Thus, according to Patafijali,a Maskarin was called Maskarin, 
because he said af Ha amar etc, 7.2. ., ‘don’t perform actions, don’t perform actions; quietisma 
(alone) is desirable toyou.” Now the only sect. of ascetics who believed in the inefficacy of action 
was the Ajivikes. Their precept: n=atthi kammamh n=atthi kirtyah n=atthi viriyam has been 
quoted above. The same doctrine has been set forth at greater length in Sdmaiita-phala sutta of 
the Digha-Nikdya, from which the following may be cited: ‘ The attainment of any given 
condition, of any character, does not depend either on one’s own acts, or on the acts of another, or 
on human effort. There is no such thing as power or energy, or human strength or human 
vigour.’19 I¢ will thus be seen that the Maskarins as described by Pataijali can be no other than 
Ajivakas. This receives confirmation from two sources. First, Gosdla, one of the founders of the 
Ajtvaka sect, is in the Buddhist texts called Makkhali, which undoubtedly is the Pali form of 
Maskarin. Secondly, the verse from the Jédnaki-harana, to which allusion has been made above, 
runs thus : 


TUM AT I. AMOS AACA HF | 
afgrrenttt Srat eeaeTTarTaT I 
Here Ravana who approaches Sita in a disguised form is called both Ajivika and Maskarin, 

which must, therefore, be taken to be synonymous terms. In the Bhatti-kdvya®® also Ravana is 
represented to have come to Sita im the garb of a Maskarin, Among the various characteristics 
mentioned, that of his being a sekhin is specifred, From this the commentator Mallindtha argues 
that he was a Tridandin, and not an Ekadandin, as the latter has no-matted hair. But this does 
not agree with what Utpala says, for, as we have seen above, he gives Ekadandin as a synonym of 
Ajivika. The word sikhin of the Bhatti-bdvya, however, agrees with the uttungarjatd® of the 
Jdnakt-harana, and as the latter calls an Ajtvika a Maskarin, it appears that an Ajivika was really 
a Tridandin, and not an Ekadandin as Utpala supposes. 


THE ADITYAS. 
BY R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., M.R.A.S,; BANGALORE, 


Tur Adityas play an important part in the Vedic sacrifices and seem to occupy the foremost 
rank among the Vedic gods. Their exact nature is, however, little understood. Sometimes: 
they are said to be six! in number, and at other times seven? or eight®, the eighth being described 
as ‘half-born” Inthe Bréhmanas they are said to be twelve month-gods4, Whether six, seven, 
or eight, they are undoubtedly very ancient Vedic gods, for some of them, Mitra, Varuna, and 
Indra, for example, go as far back as the Indo-Iranian period, and are the gods of the Zend. 
Avesta, Hence an attempt to find out their exact nature will not be useless. 





* Qap. VIL. v.42. 1% Rhys Davids’ Dialogues.of the Buddha, Vol.I,p. 71. % Canto V. va, 61-63. 
2B, YY, ii. 27,1. aR. V. IX, 114, 8. 
IR, ¥. X. 72, 8, 9; Tai. Be 1.1, % 1 * Sat. Br. XI.6, 3, 8.. 
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The conception of their being month-gods does not seem to be unfounded, But the months, 
of which they are said to be lords, are not ordinary consecutive months, but intercalary months of 
the five-years cycle. To prove this it is necessary to know the nature of the five-years cycle, as 
explained in the Matirdyantya Samhitd itself. The passage (I, 10, &) in which it is described runs 
as follows :— 

Tat TAT: AST: ATSHTeTA- ATT AT Te TT SAT. TTS NTA: SAAT AAA AT: AKTAA, 
TT TAS TAHA ST SAT ea stat Sasagawa. afsat asa. TATA, PATA 
facrz, Faersta afarrara. fawraiy a ara: TSTITa: . THT HAW. faust aT Tata AAA: THAT. 
faarare waa are: at a: Sf Wa:. TATA: TAM. TapaTTay A lA feqasa 
mara faaaTa: WTstayw. CARAT ar STE ea Sree Srey WATaTa. a arazat: Sear araars 
TTT WaAA: ATaTAT wrasararaa. q578 TT TIT aray- Saqq- Fey Tare: qUaaat: ‘ 
ara y: TURAAT:, aragy warswayatTd. IAAT aT STHASAAACAM SARA: aT THAT SIEM TTA- 
STUN THA FT WASH. ann Tae Te Geaa TAT AAPA a arqareaarsite 
aes wales. ara at Tw Fer aatageg aa, Hy qaqa SEMTeITATAT:, 
ait at aareararaanra:. wer sii TeTeaa AATAy safracaata Treat .. a wT TaATat Ares 
THAT ATTA. qaraaa- TTEAT aaa Tara: 7 aS ITT TTR py. aat z TET: azar wradt 
aTaaca eaara. TAT AT qagfraeete. aeaqeaat asa PAM A al Vasa eat ara: Tesrana. 

TAT Ts TYAS ATTTITNAARa. Hears: Temaeqeawss sawaia. M.S.1, 10, 8 

‘From vital breaths are those creatures born. Vital breaths are these nine oblations, for 
nine are the Vital breaths. Atma [the inner man] is the deity. From him (the deity) is (the 
sacrificer) born. Nine fore-offerings, nine after-offerings, two butter portions, and eight oblations, 
he puts together for Agni. He makes the oblation of curdled milk (véjina). That amounts to | 
thirty.5 The Virat metre consists of thirty syllables, By means of the Virat, he has a firm foot- 
ing ; for Prajapati created the creatures from the womb of Virait. From this womb of Virat is 
also the sacrificer born. Thirty and thirty nights area month. That which is the month is the 
year. Prajipatiis the year. From the womb of the couple, Prajipati and Virat, is the sacrificer 
born. With each oblation he inserts twelve and twelve nights. There are, when counted, as many 
oblations as there are nights in a year. He separates® the year from the enemy. With the 
Vaiévadéva sacrifice he inserts four months; with the Varunapraghisa sacrifice, the next four 
months; with the Sakamédha sacrifice, the next four. These are the months which be has 
separated from the enemy. He who sacrifices for the seasons is one, while he who sacrifices for the 
four-months is another : he who sacrifices for the reason that that which was the spring has become 
the rains,and that which was the rainy season has become the autumn, is a sacrificer for the seasons, 
But he who gains a thirteenth month, and sacrifices for that thirteenth month, is the one who 
sacrifices for the four-months. Having sacrificed for three regular (months), he should omit the 
fourth ; and then having sacrificed for the next two regular (months), he should omit the third, 
What are counted as three years, there are in them thirty-six full moons ; what are counted as the 
next two, there are in them twenty-four. Those (days) which exceed (an intercalary month) in 
thirty-six full moons, he puts in (the newt) twenty-four full moons. This is, verily, that thirteenth 
month, This is what he gains and sacrifices for. He who is desirous of cattle should observe the 
Vaigévadéva sacrifice, but neither the Varunapraghdsa nor the Saékamédha. All the Purusha 
amounts to a thousand when counted together as far as the flesh-oblation (Tarasa). The oblation 
made in the Vaisvadéva sacrifice is, verily, the birth (of creatures), The reason for which he 
sacrifices with the Vaisvadéva is the birth of creatures, for which he sacrifices with the thought 





6 It is only twenty-eight or twenty-nine if milk is included. The Tai Bréhmana (I, 6,8) counts two Aghdras, 


portions of clarified butter to make up thirty. 
6 Tho root ‘yu’ means both migrana and amigrana, ‘insertion’ and ‘ separation.’ 
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that he may attain his own measure. When he comes by a thousand cattle, then he should 
sacrifice with the Varunapraghisa. When he comes by a thousand of this, then he gets rid of hig 
sin by means of sacrifice.” 

Omitting the sacrificial technicalities with which the above passage abounds, we may confine 
our attention to that portion of the passage where a distinction is drawn between the Season-sacri- 
ficer and the Four-monthly sacrificer, and where the nature of the three Four-monthly sacrifices, 
the Vaigvadéva, the Varunapragh4sa, and the Sakamédha is clearly defined. It is clear from this 
passage that during the Vedic period there were two important schools of priestly astronomers, 
the Season-sacrificers and the Four-monthly sacrificers. Of these two schools, one seems to have 
been observing the lunar year of 854 days without adjusting it to the solar or sidereal year, and 
to have allowed it to fall back by 114 or 12 days in every year and to regain its original initia] 
point at the close of 82 or 80 years, making a full rotation through the seasons. This is what is 
meant by the expression that what was the spring became the summer, and that what was the 
summer became the autumn. ‘The priests who were sacrificing for such rotating seasons are ealled 
Ritu-yAjins, ‘Season-sacrificers’, The other school of sacrificers called the Chaturmisydydajins, 
‘Four-monthly sacrificers’, did not like the Season-sacrificers, allow the year to fall back for 
want of intercalation, but adjusted their lunar year of 354 days to the sidereal year of 366 days 
by adding two months in five years or four months in ten years. From the reference made to 
twelve days in the beginning of the passage, it is clear that it is the sidereal year of 866 days that 
is taken for adjustment with the Junar year of 354 days. Accordingly the extra days in three 
lunar years amount to thirty-six days, 7.e.,one month and six days. These six days, says the 
. author, are to be added to the twenty-four days of the subseqaent twenty-four full-moons or two 
years. From the statement that whoever gains a thirteenth month is a Four-monthly sacrificer, 
it is clear that the three Chaturmasyas or Four-months are undoubtedly three intercalary periods 
of four months each. I have pointed out in my Vedic Calendar how the vedic poets regarded 
the intercalary days or months as enemieg and as sinful periods infested with demons. This is 
what the writer means when he says that the sacrificer has to separate the Chaturmasyas, the 
Four-months, from the enemy. The meaning of a thousand cattle seems to be this :—In ten 
sidereal years of 366 days each there are 120 months of 30 days each and four intercalary months 
of 80 days, Each ordinary month was made to consist of five week-periods of six days each. The 
days in each such week, except the lastin each month, were called gd, jydtis, Ayus, Ayus, 96, 
and jyétis. Of these names, the word gé means ‘a cow’, 7.¢., ‘ cattle.’ Since there are two cows in 
each ‘ week,’ there are eight cows or cattle in each month. Hence the number of cattle in 120 
ordinary months will be 120 x 8 = 960. In the intercalary months even the last ‘ week’ 
appears to be counted, as well as the first four ‘weeks.’ Accordingly, in the four intercalary 
months there are 4 X 10 = 40 cow-days. Hence the number of cow-days or cattle in ten years, 
when the Vaigvadéva or first Four-monthly sacrifice was performed, amounts 960 + 40 = 1000. 
This appears to be the meaning of the expression that when the sacrificer counts a thousand 
cattle after the Vaisvadéva period, he has to perform the Varunapraghdsa. What is meant by 

the expression that Purusha amounts to a thousand will be explained later on, 
It appears that when the three Four-monthly periods were got rid of by intercalation, the 
' Vedic poets used to renew their sacred fire by churning anew. This idea is conveyed in the 
following passage of the Mattrdyantya Samhita (I. 10, 7) :— 
Tar teats WAN, Treat F araaeans, Tacatarftst dats, 
‘‘ Three are the Four-monthly sacrifices to be performed. To a year (amount the three) Four- 


monthly periods. In such a year [#.e., once in thirty years] the sacrificer churns the fire [i.e., 
sets up the sacrificial fire again },” 
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It is not to be understood that the Vedic poets were adjusting the lunar year to the sidereal 
year by intercalating four months once in ten years alone, Since a thirteenth month is frequently 
mentioned in the Védas, we may believe that they were adjusting the years once in two and a half 
years, when one intercalary month occurs, It is, therefore, likely that whenever a thirteenth month 
is mentioned, half a cycle of five luni-solar years is meant, The following passage of the 
Maitrdyantya Samhitd (I. 5, 6) refers to a thirteenth month and the form of the sacrifice 
performed in it :-— 


Sata At ot wife: Tata: aarsacayaer sie aeeat aqpeat Pata. Ft aay + 
fate aaa grtg mare. aH Bae. CANALS TATA AT: STATE ATSATAATFAIASTEAT:, 
aT ar aya Staie. Ser gets Auf. ReIPTUTEt SITU AA: AATAT: SATE TA ATCeAT ATA. 
ITA Aaa TATAATAA Ar sfet Arcerater: Ft F qareeqrazay, 

‘¢ When once set up, he becomes old ; for Agni is (Izke) a beast. Hence he should offer, year 
after year, these oblations of the Agnyadhéya rite. He does not thereby grow old. The sacrificer 
renews him thereby. This (way of renewing the fire) is not well-considered. The sacrificer should 
simply praise the fire with the Yajya and Anuvakya hymns called Agnéya-pavamani, used in the 
Agnyadhéya rite. Thereby he does not become old, Thereby the sacrificer renews him. The 
sacrificer praises him with twelve verses, for there are twelve months in the year. Thus he 
catches hold of the year and keeps it, He is to be praised with a thirteenth verse dedicated to 
Agni and Séma, for there is the thirteenth month also. With this verse he catches hold of that 
month and keeps it.” 

The last line of the passage given above leaves no doubt that there was also the custom of 
observing or intercalating a single month. I presume that the Darga and Ptirnamdasa or new and 
full moon sacrifices, described in the beginning of the Yajurvéda, are no other than sacrifices 
performed during an intercalary month, for the gods worshipped in those sacrifices are the gods 
that are worshipped during the intercalary month.? The following passage of the Maitrdyaniya 
Sanhitd (1. 5, 7) confirms this view :— 

STATA Aa TAT STAT: SITarsTata Fe TTT: sTaerraad Teas, Carrearacqer sq- 
az: Sarat A swe Tea: TaTaTaay oftearie. 

‘The light half of the month is to be worshipped with the verse dedicated to Agni and Séma, 
for the light half of the month belongs to Agni and Séma, Thereby he transfers the light half 
to the dark half of the month. With the verse dedicated to Indra and Agni the dark half of the 
month is to be worshipped; for the dark half belongs to Indra and Agni, Thereby he transfers 
the dark half to the light half of the month,”’ 

According to the passage of the Maitrdyantya Sanhiid (1. 5, 6) previously quoted above, Agni 
and Séma are the chief gods in the sacrifice ofa thirteenth month. According to this other 
passage (I, 5, 7) Agni and Séma are the gods in light half, and Indra and Agni in the dark half 
of the month. It follows, therefore, that the month referred to in the above passage must be one 
of an intercalary nature. Since the same are the gods in the new and full moon sacrifices, we may 
take these also to be sacrifices performed during an intercalary month. Since the Atharvavéda 
(V.6, 4) assigns the thirteenth month to Indra (qalqat ara Zeca 1e:,) ‘‘ the thirteenth month is 
the home of Indra’’), we shall not be wrong in considering Indra also as one of the chief deities 
worshipped in a thirteenth month. The following passage of the Mazirdyuntya Sanbhitd 
(II. 1, 3) aie additional evidence about the same fact :— 


netes ™~ 


sTaistapat & ares TrReT, a steven Way carga. a WaARMATATTA. Tit aar 
TATA 


T See Asvaldyana Srauta Sdira I. 8, 9and 10; and Sdnkhayana Srauta Sdtral, $, 14and 15, 
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«Indra killed Vritra with the power of Agni and Séma. Hence he grew with brightness and 
strength. He saw the power of Indra and Agni also. Thereby he kept brightness and strength 
in himself.” 

The connection of Vritra with Agni and Séma, the gods of an intercalary month, will be 
explained later on, That intercalary months were being observed, either singly or in sets of two, 
three, or four months, is clear from the following passage of the Mazirdyantya Samkité (I. 11, 
10} :— 

SAAS TATA SALTS ATTSTAATL. SATATSMIACAT AIST ATATHAT. HUTTE: TATTATAL 
Sarat TT AaT. Vases aA TST AAZTAAT: 

“The Vasus conquered the thirteenth month with a verse of thirteen syllables. The Rudras 
conquered the fourteenth month with a verse of fourteen syllables, The Adityas conquered the 
fifteenth month with a verse of fifteen syllables. Aditi conquered the sixteenth month with a verse 
of sixteen syllables.” 

Since in this passage a year of 12 months is referred to before speaking of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and other months, I take them to be of an intercalary nature. There is no reason to 
believe that the Vedic poets were counting thirteen or sixteen ordinary months in a year, though 
they were acquainted with the luni-solar cycle of 5 years, as pointed out above. The following 
passage of the Maitrdyaniya Samhitd (I. 10, 5) leaves no doubt that Indra isa god of an 
intercalary month :— 

VST FT AAUISARASTAR STAAL. A TANACHTATA TSA Ws: WHat AaArearea- 
qaqa. VITAAT TISATUMTT BATA: TAT HTT. wer oF fAgigaradeasts w aTGed get 
TTA ST TET wad. stasis aad Hala Taras: Ta TNA. THVTRSTTETAT- 
eared alder Tar TeeraeTa. afraranaaeaaae es Faas AG PET AT stear: TST: 
SAAT SPM: Sy TATTATATATT THRTHAS. Urea TF aA set: Waa: Ta raat 
STATA es ST Te A Sarat Fara cans ess wet aca, F: Tar stars. Haat FT ae 
WAT: THAT. KAA aT Tanks Tay saa. 

M.S. 1.10, 5. 

“The Dévas and the Asuras were in this world together, Prajapati desired that he might 
drive out the Asuras and create children, He looked to the ‘ Four-months ;’ for it is by the ‘ Four- 
months * that he drove out the Asuras and created children. Whoever, knowing thus, performs 
the sacrifice of ‘ Four-months,’ will drive out his enemy and get both children and cattle. 

‘‘Oreating the Vaigsvadéva sacrifice on the model of the AgnishtOma, Prajapati created 
children ; and creating the Varuna-praghisa sacrifice on the model of the Ukthya, he put these 
children under the clutches of Varuna, Creating the Sdkamédha sacrifice on the model of the 
Atiratra sacrifice, Indra killed Vritra, The children that were created became of one kind, while 
those that were not created became of another. Then Prajapati desired that he might create 
children, The year is the sacrifice, and sacrifice is Prajapati. He kept in himself this pair, the 
year and the sacrifice, (/ike two kinds of) milk, that which is produced from the udder and that 
which is external, Then to these gods he offered the following oblations as a share, and created 
children from them: from the seasons were those children born. The seasons are the five 
oblations,” 

From this passage we can understand the technical sense in which the words Déva, 
Asura, and Prajés, are commonly used in the Vedas. In the terminology of the Vedic poets 
the name of the ordinary days of a year is prajdh, ‘children,’® I have pointed out in 
my notes in the Vede Calendar, ante, p. 52, how the Vedic poets regarded the intercalary 
months as Aguras, demons, It follows therefore that the word Déva as opposed to Asura 


5 R, VY. 1,164; A. v. IX, 8. 
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must mean an ordinary month or days, Aceordingly, we may interpret the conflict between 
the Dévas and the Asuras as denoting some inconsistency between the ordinary and _ the 
intercalary months, That the words, Déva, Asura, and Prajd, have such meanings as the above, 
is confirmed by the above passage: Weare told in the passage that Prajapati or Father Time 
repelled the Asuras by means of the Chaturmisyas, a period of four intercalary months, as 
pointed out above—and that having done so, he created children. This evidently means that 
PrajApati got rid of the extra months by intercalating four months in ten years, and, adjusting 
thereby the lunar to the sidereal year, brought the seasons and days to their usual position which 
was four months behind before intercalation. We also learn that Indra is a god of an intercalary 
month, and that the oft-repeated destruction of Vritra by Indra is an act of getting rid of the 
sinful and demon-like intercalary months through the worship of Indra and other gods; for we 
are told in the passage that Indra killed Vritra by the Sikamédha, or the sacrifice performed 
during the third period of the four intercalary months, ¢. ¢., at the end of 30 or 60 years. 

From a consideration of the passage explained above, we learn that Prajipati is Father Time, 
that his children are the ordinary days of the year, that the Asuras are the sinful intercalary 
months, and that Indra is a god of an intercalary month. We know from the story of Aditi that 
Indra is one of her sons. Accordingly, we may take Aditi to mean the cycle of five luni-solar years, 
bringing forth Indra periodically along with her other sons. The other sons also must necessarily 
be the gods of intercalary months. This idea is,as clearly as the sacrificial terminology of the 
poets could permit, conveyed in the following passage of the Mattrdyantya Sanhitd (1.6,12) :— 

SEAL CSAC: ATATAATATRAATAT: CAPA UAT ATSAMUTATSTA THT ATA saa gaara Teta, 
axfafad THCHTNTAATAS. GISUSASATSE. AEM Val AAA ATHTAat. area. ATS TCATATS. 
Acar FAA ASTANA ATATAT. SUSTSALATS. TEAT STA TANNA, aITATaTa. Var 
a@tisae Asam st at Waa. Far TA A a: MarerequeangatrenPra ar qeearefareatreca. at stata 
api: tar svaqard e& aearde awengear ea. Tea: omer PgaTeraT. ar sterar ware Pregart. 
qenrat aa asia. saat s Ter APTA Set TTT. TEATS sraea: aT ATT ATTA Te, 
et at SF WH CT ATAAT AAT. TAMA SAA TAA: T ATT ATATST AAA ASAT: TST. AT aT BIPara- 
afgeqrgrraras. Hes TSE TA TE ATT TUT. Asqaa seaddrsearHagT ward a AtsfaTHTAT eA 
qq ara Praeararfteat aca ayes Saeadt ares. agtarfersl at serene ca F Seartresat rvs 
sarfeenr: a Fata NATTA. AT aT aS aaa TAG MTStarcafag¢a sees aT 
enfter: agent Radaer afer srenie aatredetseartt ome, Ft eaireraraegse. 
SATHANA Tes Te TyAraar setae a TET Wa sTas TTT 
Seay. Hea Uarecrae sea Y TAT daeacer afar. Hae TET TT rare Tsay 
Area fare TePHA. TA A EH OAT. TATTT HATTA. TRTTATS TT CoAT at TsTaTe:. 

M.S. 1, 6,12. 

‘¢ During that night on the morrow of which he is going to set up the sacred fire, he should 
eook four dishes of rice and present them to Bréhmans:as fresh rice. Desirous of getting children, 
Aditi cooked the rice. She ate the remmant (of what remained after the gods partook of the dish). 
Two sons, Dhitiand Aryamaé, werein consequence born of her. She cooked another (dish), 
and ate the remnant. Two sons, Mitra and Varuna, were in consequence born ofher, She cooked 
another (dish), and ate the remnant, Two sons, Amsa and Bhaga, were in consequence born of 
ber, She cooked another (dish). She thought that in consequence of her eating the remnant, two 
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and two sons are being born of her ; and that it would indeed be to her advantage if she would eat 
it before (presenting tt to the gods). Accordingly, having previously eaten it, she offered the 
remnant (to the gods). The seeds, still remaining in the embryo form, said: ‘* We shall become 
what the Adityas are. The Adityas onthe other hand looked for a murderer of those two, 
Améa and Bhaga struck them, Hence sacrificers worship these two in their sacrifices. A méga- 
prisa became the portion due to Arngéa in sacrifices. Bhaga went to the people. Hence they say 
that if one is desirous of getting wealth, one should go to somebody among men. That Indra, 
however, got up and recovered his breath. The other egg appeared asdead. He is, verily, the 
Martanda (Sroken egg) whose children aremen. Aditi then went to the Adityas and said: ‘Let 
this one be to me, but not the other which has fallen lifeless, They said: ‘ Then let it be to our- 
selves, a3 we say; do not despise us.’ He is, verily, the Aditya, the Vivasvat, whose offspring 
are Manu, the Vaivasvata, and Yama, the Vaivasvata. Manu is in this world, and Yama in the 
other, These are the Adityas who guard the paths through which gods move. They drive away 
that sacrifieer who sets up his sacred fire without calling upon them: they drive him away from 
the heavens. The Adityas are, verily, the portions of the rermnant. When a sacrificer puts the 
sacred sticks into the fire after rotating them in the remnant, then he may be taken to have spoken 
to the Adityas of his setting up of the sacred fire. Him they do not throw away from the heavens. 
He who is going to set up the sacred fire should omit a year (i. e., intercalate a year), He should 
not bring his fire from a household or from any other place. Embryos [due to the remnant, ¢, e., 
the twelve days at the end of the sidereal year of 366 days], developed in the course of the year 
are born. When the embryo is born and fully developed, the sacrificer sets it up (wihzle setting up 
the sacred fore). Twelve nights he has to omit (¢n a year) ; for twelve nights are the index (prati- 
md) of the year. Embryos [z.¢., the twelve days] developed (in the form of months) in the course 
of (the cyclic) year are born. When it is born and fully developed, he sets it up [¢. e., intercala- 
tes while setting up the sacred fire]. He should omit three, for three are the worlds ; these world’s 
he will thereby attain. He should omit one, for one is the Prajapati.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 


MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON AJIVIKAS. the Buddhists eontain passages showing that the 


I read, ante, pp. 88ff, the article on Ajivikas by 
K, B. Pathak, who opines that they are a sect of 
Buddhist Bhikshus. D. R. B.’s bracketed note 
at the end of this article that they are neither 
Buddhist Bhikshus as'Mr. Pathak says, nor Jainas 
as Dr. Hultzsch understands, but they form a 
distinct sect, seems to be borne out by other 
evidences. We have one given, ante, Vol. XXIII, 
p. 248, 1894 (which I have quoted in full on 
page 960, Jour. R. As. Soc., October 1911), of 
which the following extract is to the point:— 

“The essentials may, however, be stated. They 
are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhanasa Dhar- 
ma-Séira permits me to fully prove the correctness 
of Professor Kern’s (or rather KAlakAcharya’s 
and Utpala’s) identification of the Ajivikas with 
the Bhdgavatas, and (2) that the sacred books of 


origin of the Bhdgavatas was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and that this tradi- 
tion is supported by indications contained in 
Brahmanical works.” 


One such passage contained in an orthodox 
Buddhist book, the Saddharma-Pundartka; as 
showing the remoteness of the Bhégavata (7. e., 
Ajivika) cult, is that where MafijuSrt is com- 
pared to Narayana. The words run thus; 
« ..... and a body compact as Naéréyana’s.” 

A. GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN, M.R.A.S., 


M.R.S.A., MMS. 


[Who the Aj ivikas really were wasshown by me 
ten years agoin anote published in the Jour. 
Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXI, p. 399 #& The same 
note has been reprinted in a slightly altered form 
in this number on p, 286 ff.—D-R.B.] 





48. B. HE, Series, Vol. XVI, chap. XXTII (Gadgada Svara), translated by H. Kern, see p. 397. 
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MAPS AND ATLASES OF INDIA. 

THat we have no recent Atlas or Map of 
India ona scale sufficiently large to be readily 
useful in locating most places mentioned in 
history and the daily newspapers is somewhat 
strange. There are small maps, as accurate and 
full as the best cartographers can produce, but 
on scales too small to afford satisfactory ideas of 
distances and areas, or to include hundreds of 
places to which reference may be required. 

Among those of recent date, ‘“ Thacker’s 
Reduced Survey Map of India,” edited by 
Dr. J. G. Bartholomew, was issued in 1891. The 
sheet measures 30 by 36 inches and is also 
available in folded form with an Index to the ten 
thousand names appearing on itand representing 
every place mentioned in the second edition of 
the ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India” (1888-87). It 
is a fine piece of cartography to a scale of 69 
miles or one degree of latitude to aninch; but 
the crowding of so many names in so small a 
space requires so minute etching that it often 
strains the eye to locate and read them. If we 
reduce the map of England to the same scale, it 
measures only 6 inches by 5,and how many of the 
place names could be entered upon it in legible 
script? But much of India is more densely 
populated even than England; hence the inade- 
qnacy of so small a scale for a clear and satisfac- 
tory map of India, yet this isone of the best 
of the kind published. 

“ Constable's Hand-Atlas of India”, published 
18938, together with some forty-two small maps 
of physical, ethnological, meteorological and other 
features, and plans of towns, prepared by Dr. 
Bartholomew, gave the foregoing map in eighteen 
sections, together with the Index adapted to 
them. These sectional maps measure little over 
6 by 8 inches each, so that, on the scale of 69 
miles to an inch, each of them represents an area 
of about 560 by 420 miles, or 235,000 square miles, 
an area that would include the maps of both 
England and Ireland on the like scale. This 
volume is so compact and full of valuable details 
that it isthe best as yet available to the student; 
and the ‘ Hand Gazetteer ’ of the same publishers 
supplies the geographical positions of over seven- 
teen thousand place-names., 

In the “xxth Oentury Citizen’s Atlas’, thesame 
map is again utilized in three ‘sections’ and a 
map of Farther India, each map measuring 16 by 
12 inches. 

An “ Atlas of India ” containing sixteen maps 
and an Index of nearly ten thousand names 
appearing on the maps, with an Introduction by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, was next published by W. and 


re 


A. K. Johnston, 1894, The volume measures 12 
by 8¢ mches and the maps 9 by 12 inches within 
the borders, providing fora scale of 1 to 3,225,000 
or 50°9 miles to aninch. This larger scale gives 
about twice the area for the same number of 
names as inthe preceding, and district boundaries 
are well defined. The fourteen principal maps 
(omitting the Index map and the plans of cities) 
are not simply ‘sections’ of country, but repre- 
sent separate provinces and groups of adjoining 
states. 

Following this was the ‘Map of the Indian 
Empire ’ by the late E. G. Ravenstein, on a scale 
of 1 to 5,000,000 or an inch to 79 miles nearly, 
and was published by G. Philip and Sons. The 
sheet, with insets, measured 33 by 39 inches, and 
was finely engraved, the number of towns and 
villages entered being considerable, The same 
publishers also issued ‘ Philips ’ Gazetteer of India 
(L900) by E. G. Ravenstein, contaming alist of 
about 13,500 names of towns, villages, railway 
stations, v:.tieys, hills, tahsils, ete., with the 
approximate geographical positions only to tentha 
of adegree. This ‘Gazetteer,’ we are told was 
“intended as a companion to the Atlas of India.” 
But this projected Atlas was givenup. This map 
has quite recently been re-issued in two sheets 
with Index of about 4,000 place names in folding 
case, as one of Messrs. Philips’ Travelling Maps, 


Tne new edition of the “Imperial Gazetteer ” 
was naturally expected to be accompanied by an 
Atlas plannedon a scale more adapted to the area 
of so populous a territory, Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
“Statistical Account of Bengal’ was accom- 
panied by nineteen district maps—some of 
double size—on a uniform scale of 16 miles to an 
inch. As many maps on half the scale would 
have supplied an atlas of all India, showing most 
towns of importance or historical interest, But 
instead of such a boon, and simply to make the 
Atlas range in height with the octavo volumes 
of the Gazetteer, the eighteen provincial maps are 
on a scale of 63°1 miles to an inch or one to 
4,000,000 and measure only 9 by 72 inches. To 
avoid overcrowding, the names on these eighteen 
and a map of Afghanistan are reduced to scarcely 
6,700,—or hardly two thirds of the number in 
the Gazetteer, With the twenty-eight small 
physical and other general maps and sixteen 
plans of towns, no fault is found; they are 
admirably executed and serve their various pur- 
poses instr actively. It is the general maps that 
are altogether disappointing. As a map of 
England on this scale would measure 63 by 5} 
inches and proportionately might contain only 
about 200 place names, it would be comparatively 
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useless,—of what general utility cana map of 
India be on so very small a scale P 

For so vast a territory, a very large scale map 
or series of maps is not here advocated. For 
most European countries, maps on a scale of 
between 30 and 35 miles to aninch are most 
satisfactory. And so long ago as 1836 the Society 
for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge had 
published on ascale of 34°4 miles to an inch— 
‘India in eleven parts with an Index Map.”’ 
These were ‘sectional’ maps, engraved by the 
brothers James and Charles Walker, and were 
beautifully clear and useful. The work seems tu 
have been well received, for a revised edition was 
issued by EB. Stanford, 1842-45, contaiming some 
twenty maps—including surrounding countries ; 
and aguin, a last and carefully corrected and 
improved edition, containing twenty-six maps 
was published by the same firm in 1861. This 
useful work continued long in use, and it is to be 
regretted that such a work was not kept up to 
date and reproduced. The maps varied little in 
size from 13 by 10 inches inside borders, and so 
had double the area of those in the new Gazetteer 
Atlas; and the thin bound volume was about 14 
inches high by 9” wide. 

Decimal scales are now the fashion for maps,* 
but with our units of the inch and mile, they 
afford no facilities for estimating distances. 
The Indian Great Trigonometrical Survey sheets 
are on a 4 miles to the inch scale, and any map 
on this scale, or its subdivisions of 8, 16, ete., 
miles, affords a ready means of estimating dis 
tances. Making the scales as measures of a 


degree of latitude is similarly inconvenient, 
whilst it isslightly maccurate, since these degrees 
vary with the distance from the equator—from 
68°7 to 69°4 statute miles. 

It is now understood that the Indian Survey 
has agreed to proceed in preparing a map, or 
series of sheets covering India, on a scale of one- 
millionth,—that is of 15 miles 6 furlongs 572 
yards to aninch. But this will take years to 
complete, and though most valuable for certain 
purposes, it will fill sixty sheets or thereabouts 
of 20 by 16 inches and rather expensive and 
cumbrous for general use. Meanwhile a less 
ambitious but practically useful work is much 
wanted in the library and at the desk—for the 
general reader, the traveller, the secretary and 
the district official. 

Now such an atlas could be constructed ona 
scale of 32 miles to an inch; the maps would be 
on the scheme of Johnston’s and the Gazetteer 
atlas,—not mere sectional, maps, but of provinces 
or halves of such in some cases. They would 
fill only eighteen or nineteen double page maps 
of a size that would bind ina volume about 11 
by 16} inches. The space for names, ete., would 
be double that on Johnston’s and four times 
that on the Gazetteer maps, thus providing for a 
very large increase of their numbers. The work 
might be accompanied by useful small maps of 
physical, meteorological, ethnographical, and 
other features, plans of towns, etc., of which the 
largest would go twoona page. Shall we see 
such an Atlas P 

J. B. 





BOOK-NOTICH., 


History or Buneati LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
by DinresH CHannRra SEN. Printed by the Calcutta 
University, 1911. 

THs is a large work of more than a thousand 
pages, based on the lectures delivered by the 
author as Reader in Bengali Language and 
Literature at the Calcutta University during the 
months January to April 1909, and deals with 
the literature of Bengal and the language in its 
literary aspect down to the middle of last cen- 
tory. Itis clear on every page that the work has 
been one of great devotion on the author’s part, 
and he has made diligent enquiries to trace out 
all particulars, whether great or small, that might 
help to increase or elucidate our knowledge of the 
hiterature. 


One striking feature that he discloses is that 
the early literature was not the expression of 
poetical ideas by the then cultured classes, nor 
was it composed by them for the people at large, 
because those classes were enthralled by Sanskrit 
learning and fell afterwards under the influence 
of the Arabic and Persian literature of their 
Mohammedan patrons; but it was the welling up 
of the poetic feelings that swayed the hearts and 
minds of the populace, feelings that did not flow 
within classical channels, but arose generally 
from and mirrored home life and daily interests, 

In the first chapter the earliest conditions in 
Bengal are idealised in the belief that pre-historic 
Bengal was Aryan, a belief for which the author's 
devotion may merit pardon. Ancient Bengal 





1 Scales in millionths are related to the metrical system,—the metre being supposed to be exactly the ten 
millionth part of the quadrant from the Equator to the Pole, This is now found to be very nearly 10,001,776 


yaetres, no that the motre is shorter than was intended. 
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really came but partially within the pale of 
Aryan influence, and that was no doubt the rea- 
son why it was treated as foreign in Manu’s Code, 
and its language regurded as » Paisdchi Prakrit 
unfit for lite:ary use. The author shows that it 
was largely throu,;h the interest evinced by 
Muhammadan rulers that the great Sanskrit epics 
were trauslated and appeared in Bengali verse 
in the 14th century. It was not to Brahmans 
nor to Hindus versed in Sanskrit classics that 
Bengali was indebted for early favours, but the 
earliest Bengali compositions are attributed to 
the zeal of Tantric Buddhists to popularise their 
creed in the 10th aud 1lth centuries, and they 
enunciate homely proverbial philosophy in Bud- 
dhistic form. 

Amony early compositions are the Dharma- 
mangal poems, songs recounting the exploits of 
Lau Sen and extolling the god Dharma, who 
represented originally the popular idea of 
Buddha; but when those songs achieved a wide 
popularity, Brahmanism, after it overcame Bud- 
dbism, recast them so thoroughly that they 
appear now to be devoted to the Sakta cult, The 
high moral discipline of Buddhism gradually 
degenerated into general half-sceptical self-indul- 
gence, and indulgence when stimulated by 


Vaishnava views of religious love turned to 
extravagant courses of licentiousness. This 


phase in its idealistic and spiritual aspect is 
illustrated in the poems of Chandi Das (end of 
14th century) which express homely fervour in 
pastoral guise, and in those of Vidydpati in 
Behar in the 15thcentury. On the other hand, 
MahdyAnism conduced to the worship of local 
deities, and popular feeling turned towards the 
minor deities and especially goddesses, that were 
esteemed locally, from about the 9th century, so 
that their worship soon grew i popularity and 
found expression in songs that sprang from the 
people themselves. Many poems were composed 
in their honour in and after the 12th century, 
Chief among those deities were Manasa, the 
snake-goddess, who is extolled in the touching 
story of Behuld in the Manasd-mangal composed 
by Haridatta; dnd Chandi Devi, to whose power 
two well-known stories bore testimony, which 
were narrated in many forms and especially in 


the 16th century poem, the #handi-mangal, by 
Mukunda R&ém, whose poetry vividly portrays 


the domestic life of rural Bengal. 

Brahmanism aided that revulsion from Bud- 
dhist degeneracy by adopting those local deities, 
and stimulated it by reviving the old stories of 
the ancient vishis and kings with their glamour 
of semi-divine ideals. The two Puranic gods, 
Vishnu and Siva, thus regained popular adora- 


tion; and the Brahmans inculcated also the 
importance of caste, This great change the 
author calls the Purdnic Renaissance, because it 
expressed itself in the revival of Epic and 
Puranic stories recast in new poems composed in 
the vernacular tongue to suit popular taste, 
Such poems were recited through the country by. 
professional singers, the Mangal-g&yaks, who 
a:nplified them at times with their own verses. 
From this period, it seems, may be really dated 
the rise of Bengali literature. 


The Rimiyana with its story of Rama and 
Sita, and the Mahdébhdrata with those of the 
Paadavas and Krishna, were of course the trea- 
sure houses; and those stories were thrown 
afresh into Bengali verse in many poems from 
the 14th century onwards, The poets, while hands 
ling their themes correctly, yet narrated them 
with new vitality and embellished them with de- 
scriptions and comparisons borrowed from their 
own land and associations. Among such versions 
of the Rimdyana the most famous were Kritti- 
vasa’s and Raghunandan’s poems, while Safijaya’s 
and Kasi Rim’s compositions best reproduced 
the Mahibhdruta. Two other Sanskrit books 
freely drawn upon were the Bhdgavata-Puréna 
which described the exploits and majesty of 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
Chandi-mihdétmya in the Mirkandeya-Purdna 
which excited the admiration of those who 
revered Chandi. Siva did not attain the same 
prominence as Vishnu, because, as the author 
explains, the popular conception of this stern 
deity did not credit him with any keen interest 
in his worshippers personally, andin the poems 
that extolled him he appeared rather with pea- 
sant traits amid rural home life. 


The author narrates all these stories and gives 
extracts from the chief poems with English 
translations, which being in prose naturally lose 
the spirit of the old Bengali, for the old poetry 
composed in short rhyming lines often carried 
terseness to an extreme. He also adds valuable 
notes, explaining how the Puranic Renaissance 
enriched the old Bengali by introducing and 
vernacularising many Sanskrit words, and 
pointing out grammatical peculiarities and words 
that have since become obsolete. Much of that 
old literature fell into neglect and often MSS. 
were lost or perished; still many poems have 
been rescued from oblivion and published by the 
Battalé Press. 

It is remarkable how closely the old literature 
is bound up with religion, for it followed and 
expressed popular religious sentiments as they 
varied through the centuries; and indeed the 
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author classifies it mainly according to its reli- 
gious aspect. Thus he passes next to the 
Vaishnavas, who exercised a widespread and 
deep influence among the people, for Mahfy4nism 
encouraged religious devotion and facilitated 
the conversion of many to the worship of Vishnu, 
and Vaisbnavism infused new vigour into the 
doctrine of bhakti or loving faith. Chaitanya 
was the great exponent of this in the early part 
of the 16th century, and it involved a revolt 
against the strict system and oppressive ritual 
which Brahman ascendancy had imposed. 
Puranic ideals lost ground and bhakti became 
the great vivifying influence. He iuspired such 
veneration in his followers, that many accounts 
of his life were written in prose, which were the 
first biographies in Bengali; and among them 
the greatest was the Chaitanya-charitimrita by 
Krishna-das. His teachings with Krishna as 
their subject were popularised in the padas or 
songs of the Vaishnavas, which portray human 
actions, feelings and even questionable passions 
and yet often suggest a spiritual import. The 
greatest composer of padas was Gobinda-das in 
the 16th century, and he wrote in the Brajabuli 
dialect, which holds a middle position between 
Hindi and Bengali, and in which vernacular 
words were preferred to strict Sanskrit forms. 
The later writers of the Purdnic Renaissance 
marred the freedom of their poetry with classical 
Sanskrit phrases, but the new poets gave utter- 
auce to natural feclings in simple Bengali, with 
which they were more familiar than some of the 
older writers, and captivated the ear of the peo- 
ple with their new Manoharséhi tune. ‘his 
leads the author to discuss the origin and history 
of the Airtan songs, and the great importance of 
the kathtks or professional reciters who have 
existed in India from the earliest times. Their 
recitations could give a poem wide publicity and 
permanent fame, and created also a demand for 
written copies even among rustic folk, 


Vaishnava freedom was adverse to Brahmanic 
formularism and permeated the people with 
subversive ideas; yet its influence is found in all 
the literature after Chaitanya’s time and even in 
the later conceptions of Suivism and SAkiism. 
Vaishnavism, however, declined in purity the 
more tt overspread the country, because the pas- 
sionate expressions used in the songs could arouse 
human nature without imparting a spiritual 
Meaning; and in the reaction against immoral 
tendencies Brahmanism reasserted itself when 
the Muhammadan power decayed in the 18th 
century. Learning then found patronage at two 
Courts, that of Raja Krishnachandra ot Nadiya 
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and that of Raja Fajballabh of Bikramptr near 
Dacca; but at both poetry fell under the control 
of courtiers and schoolmen who imitated San- 
skrit and Persian models, and it became highly 
artificial with ornate diction and elaborate con- 
ceits. Bharat Chandra obtained great fame with 
his Annadd-mangal, in which the old-time story . 
of prince Sundara was retold in depraved taste, 
Jayndrayan and his accomplished niece Ananda- 
mayi were distinguished at Bikramptr; and the 
Muhammadan poet Aléol, who worked mainly in 
the field of translation, gained the applause of 
Muhammadans as well as Hindus in his poem, 
Padmiébat?, notwithstanding its strong Hindu 
proclivities, 

Rural poetry is discussed in its four divisions, 
the kirlan songs, the songs of the kaviwdlds, 
which grew out of simple episodes in the ydtrds, 
the religious songs about Krishna and others, 
and the songs of the ydirds or popular drama. 

The author thus reaches the period of English 
rule and discusses the influences, whivh affected 
Bengal, directly from the Government and 
missionaries, and indirectly by its contact with 
the West, and the effects that have been produced 
thereby in the elaboration of the language, the 
altered outlook of the leading writers and the 
many-sided character and tendencies of the books 
written. He bas endeavoured to weigh all these 
rnatters without prejudice and impartially. 

This book is the outcome of great research and 
study, for which the author deserves the warmest 
praise. He has explained the literature and the 
subjects treated in it with such fullness and in 
such detailasto make the whole plain to any 
reader; and the book would probably gain in 
usefulness by some compression. The folk-lite- 
rature, the structure and style of the language, 
metre and rhyme, and many miscellanéous points 
are discussed in valuable notes; and specimens 
of old decorated book-covers and handwriting 
and some portraits are displayed in coloured 
plates. The tone is calm and the judgments 
appear to be generally fair, though it is well-nigh 
impossible to estimate aright the period of Eng- 
lish influence, since the changes have been vas- 
ter and profounder thanin any earlier age and 
are still in progress. One noticeable blemish 
appears in the transliteration of Sanskrit and 
Bengali words and names; no uniform system is 
observed and the same word even is not always 
transcribed in the same way. 
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